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e Society, Sin, and the Saviour. 


Sermons Preached by 


Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J., 
During 1007. 


Author of “The Sins of Society.” 








SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE LIFE. By 


the Rev. J. Maceowan, Author of “The Imperial History 
of China.” With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Monraaur 
Suyrn, and 34 other Illustrations, royal 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 
lds. net. 

In this entertaining work the Chinaman is depicted in the 
various phases of his dailylife. Mr. Macgowan depicts him with 
asure yet sympathetic touch, and illustrates his points with many 

tes. In a word, the work is not an ordinary globe-trotter’s 
note-book, but a serious contribution to our knowledge of the 
amazingly complex and interesting Chinese character, by one who 
knows his subject thoroughly from everyday experience. 


IN AUSTRALIAN TROPICS. By Atrrep 
Searcy, for many years Sub-Collector of Customs at 
Port Darwin. With a Map and 50 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

A racy account of Adventures, Sport, and Life in the Northern 
Territory. Incidentally Mr. Searcy notes many facts of interest 
to the ethnologist, the botanist, the naturalist, while those 
whose interests are in mineral products or pearling will find food 
for reflection. 


UNIFORM WITH LAFCADIO HEARN'S WORKS, 


THE SOUL OF THE FAR EAST. By 


PexcivAL LowEeun. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
NOW READY. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND DEATH. By Lapy 
Linpeay, Author of “The Prayer of St. Scholastica,” 
“From a Venetian Balcony,” “ Godfrey’s Quest,” &c. Feap. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Veritable gems, perfect alike in thought and technique...... 
is written with classic grace and dignity...... The little volume 
will be bought and read and treasured by all lovers of true 
poetry, and will most certainly enhance its author’s already high 
reputation—place her, in fact, among the foremost of living 
women poocts.’—The Lady. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE DRYDEN LIBRARY, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; heather, 2s. net. 


THE DISCIPLES. By Mrs. Haminron Kine. 
LADY LINDSAY.—SELECTED POEMS. 


THE MORAL IDEAL. A Historic Study. 
By Jur1a Wepewoop. New Edition, nearly the whole of 
which has been Rewritten. 10s. 6d. net. 

_ Pall Malt Gazette.—“ The book is most successful in presenting 

in a singularly lucid form the problem of nationalities which are 

not sufficiently familiar to the modern reader.” 


VIRTUE, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
(SAYINGS ON). Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

Scotsman.—“ It forms a proper manual for meditative readers 
who wish to compare the ethical notions of paganism on the one 
hand, and of Christianity on the other, and a suggestive little 
book for all sorts of thoughtful readers.” 





Crown &vo, 5s. [ Zumediatecy, 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 
I, THE HOLY INFANCY. 


By CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
With 12 Illustrations from Old Masters, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE TEMPORAL 
POWER OF THE POPES. By L. Ducussne, D.D, 
Authorised Translation by A. H. Maruew. 7s. 6d. 


CHURCHES SEPARATED FROM ROME. 


By L. Ducuesne, D.D. Authorised Translation by 
A. H. Marnew. 6s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN PHYSICS. 


By Lucien Poincaré. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
An eloquent summary, from the author's point of view as 
Inspector-General of Public Education in France, of the epoch- 
making discoveries in physics of the last decade. 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 


Gustave Le Bon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Dr. 


An origival work on the nature of Energy, specially written 
for the “International Scientific Series” by the Author of 
“ L’Evolution de la Matiére.” 

*,* Several Jurther volumes are in preparation and will be 

issued immediately. 


INTRODUCTION TO” THE SCIENCE OF 


ELECTRICITY. Lectures by BRUNO KOLBE, Chief 
Science Master at St. Anna’s School, St. Petersburg. Edited 
and Revised by the Author for publication in England. 
Authorised Translation by JOSEPH SKELLON, formerly 
Master at Beaumont College, Old Windsor. With 76 Illus. 
trations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SQUARES OF LONDON. By E. 
BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. With numerous Illustra 
tions from Old Prints, crown 4to, £1 Is. net. 

Also a special edition limited to fifty copies, signed and 
numbered, on hand-made paper. 


Daily News.—“ We have here a perfect thesaurus of anecdotes 
of all sorts—social and political, grave ani witty—and it would 
be no exaggeration to say that every person of note who played 
any part in the London life of the last two or three certuries 
has been included in Mr. Chancellor's miscellaneous gallery. A 
word must be said in conclusion about the illustrations, which 
are admirably reproduced, the views painted upon fans being 
especially charming.” 





*,* Write for a Copy of Autumn List, sent free on application. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


READ VERNON LEE’S STUDIES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY. NEW 
EDITION WITH A NEW PREFACE, A PHOTO- 
GRAVURE FRONTISPIECE, AND 40 OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS, SELECTED BY DR. GUIDO 
BIAGI. 21s. NET. 


A BOOK ATTRACTING A GREAT DEAL OF 
ATTENTION IS EDWARD STANLEY’S BEFORE 
AND AFTER WATERLOO. WITH 5 PHOTO. 
GRAVURES, 5 COLOURED PLATES, AND 27 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 14s. NET. 











ASK FOR MIRABEAU THE DEMI-GOD: BEING 
THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC STORY OF HIS 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES, BY W. R. H. TROW- 
BRIDGE. WITH A-PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTIS- 
PIECE, AND 32 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
15s. NET. 


A FASCINATING NEW BIOGRAPHY IS A SISTER 
OF MARIE ANTOINETTE: THE LIFE STORY 
OF MARIA CAROLINA, QUEEN OF NAPLES, 
BY MRS. BEARNE. WITH ABOUT 30 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. tos. 6d. NET. 


MARY LANDON’S MID _ PLEASURES AND 
PALACES IS A CHARMING STORY OF THE 
FAR EAST, AND CONTAINS MANY FASCINA- 
TING PICTURES OF SIAM, JAPAN, Etc. 6s. 


THE BEST BOOK ON THE SPORTS OF OLD 
ENGLAND IS F. W. HACK WOOD'S OLD ENGLISH 
SPORTS. WITH 6 COLOURED PLATES AND 32 
OTHER FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. tos. 6d. 
NET. 


A REALLY CHARMING BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
IS THE WELSH FAIRY BOOK, EDITED BY 
W. JENKYN THOMAS. WITH A COLOURED 
FRONTISPIECE AND 100 OTHER ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 6s. THE FIRST ENGLISH COLLEC- 
TION OF WELSH FAIRY STORIES. 


THE MOST FASCINATING NEW CHILDREN’S 
BOOK IS E. NESBITS THE ENCHANTED 
CASTLE. WITH 48 ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. R. 
MILLAR. 6s. UNIFORM WITH THE TREASURE 
SEEKERS, ETc. 


CHILDREN WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S MILLY AND OLLY. 


WITH 40 ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLY 
POGANY. 6s. 


Book-buyers wishing to see any of these Publi- 
cations before purchasing them may, on sending 
to Mr. Unwin the name of their local bookseller, 
have the opportunity of so doing. 

N.B.—Please write for a copy of Mr, Unwin’s 
New Illustrated List, also jor a copy of “ M.A.B.” 
Sent post-free to any address on application. 
































T, FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO, 
THE CHRIST FACE IN ART. 


By the Rev. JAMES BURNS. 
With 62 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
An ideal volume for presentation. Very fully Illustrated, 


FOLKLORE OF THE 
HOLY LAND. 


By J. E. HANAUER. 
With an Introduction by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL,. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
A most fascinating and human book, throwing light on tho 
origin of many of the Bible stories. 
STOPFORD BROOKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net, with a Photogravure Portrait. 











$$$. 





——— 


WILLIAM ARCHER AND GRANVILLE BARKER, 


A NATIONAL THEATRE. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES. 
Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


ETHICS OF REVOLT. 


By Dr. GREVILLE MACDONALD. A book of Essays on 
subjects of present-day interest. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


REMBRANDT. 


By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 50 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


DELACROIX. 
A Monograph by DOROTHY BUSSY. With 26 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 














CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS'S 


THE HAUNTERS +e SILENCES, 


THE 
A Book of Animal Life, With 50 Illustrations, some Coloured, 


6s. net. 


Professor Roberts was one of the originators of the animal story, and 
although many imitators have come into the field he remains pre-eminent. 
His close study of the wild kindred is put to excellent use in these tales of 
dwellers in the great silences. 


GEORGE BOURNE’S 


MEMOIRS % SURREY LABOURER 


Crown 8vo, 6s. A book for Lovers of the Country. 








ROBERT ELLIOTT'S 


“ACT OF GOD.” 


A New Sea Novelist. “A Powerful Piece of Work.” 


438 pages, cloth, 6s. 
Punch says:— One of the most remarkable books it has been my good 
fortune to read for many a year. A fine and powerful piece of work.” 








DION CLAYTON CALTHROP’S 


THE DANCE OF LOVE. 


A Mediaeval Romance. With Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 





CHARLES G. D. STEWART’S 


PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. 
A Book for Everyone. An American Story of River Life. 
Over 100 Quaint Illustrations, 6s. 
‘*‘Deserves a place very near that pair of immortals, Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer. Altogether one of the best boys’ 


books which have seen light for many a day.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


OWEN VAUGHAN’S 


VRONINA: a Welsh Romance. 
A New Book by the Author of “ Old Fireproof.” Cloth, 6s. 


Owen Rhoscomyl, or Owen Vaughan as he now appears, places his new story 
in his native country. There is a swing and go about his work which will 
insure him a large number of readers, 


JUDSON BOLT'S 


THE PRODIGAL NEPHEW. 


A Broadly Humorous Novel. With Illustrations by FRED 
Bennett. 336 pages, 3s. 6d. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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BOOKS. 


sidieallliiita 

MACAULAY’S MARGINALIA.* 
Turs interesting little volume contains a selection from the 
manuscript notes inscribed by Lord Macaulay—“ in immense 
profusion,” as his nephew tells us—on the margins of his 
books. Sir George Trevelyan, to whom we are indebted for 
the selection, adds a running commentary of his own, in 
which he provides such explanations as are necessary for the 
comprehension of the notes. Lovers of Macaulay will cer- 
tainly be disappointed if they hope to find here any unexpected 
revelations, any new and surprising lights on the great 
historian’s mind. There is no intercourse more private 
than that between a man and his books; one’s midnight 
pencil-jottings on the margins of a favourite author are, 
in their very essence, confidential; if one has secrets, 
one tells them then. But Macaulay had no secrets. 
His marginalia lack the pungent quality of Swift’s,— 
where one catches a glimpse of the great splenetic Dean 
without, as it were, his wig and gown; nor are they marked 
by the sudden careless genius which inspired some of the 
excited scribblings of Lamb. Macaulay wrote notes in his 
folio Plato in exactly the same spirit as that in which he 
wrote an article for the Edinburgh Review. “The Gorgias 
is certainly a very fine work. It is deformed by a prodigious 
quantity of sophistry. But the characters are so happily 
supported, the conversations so animated and natural, the 
close so eloquent, and the doctrines inculcated, though over- 
strained, are so lofty and pure, that it is impossible not to 
consider it as one of the greatest performances which have 
descended to us from that wonderful generation.” The 
passage might have come straight from the rough draft of 
an unpublished essay; and it is a fair specimen of the polish 
and elaboration of Macaulay's marginal style. His comments 
on the letters and speeches of Cicero, forming, as Sir George 
Trevelyan says, “a continuous history of the great orator’s 
career,” are even more suggestive of the public Press, and 
they are perhaps the best things in the book. It is 
characteristic of Macaulay that he wrote most easily and 
forcibly when (whether in posse or in esse) half the world was 
looking over his shoulder. 

As a thinker Macaulay was neither original nor profound; 
but he possessed a compensating gift,—he had the power of 
expressing the most ordinary thoughts in the most striking 
ways. Platitudes are, after all, the current coin of artists, 
critics, and philosophers; without them all commerce of the 
mind would come to a standstill; and a great debt is owing to 
those who, like Macaulay, have the faculty of minting fresh 
and clean and shining platitudes in inexhaustible abundance. 
Macaulay brought to the making of a platitude more 
fire and zest than most writers can summon up for their 
subtlest and most surprising thoughts, with the result 
that there are few paradoxes so brilliant and pleasing 
as his commonplaces. Thus he was unrivalled in the 
art of exposing, completely and finally, an obvious piece 
of folly. “So the brilliant Sophia,’ wrote Miss Seward 
in one of her letters, “has commenced Babylonian!” “That 
is to say,” Macaulay wrote in the margin, “she has taken a 
house in town.” Nothing could be more simple or more 
crushing. Similarly, when Steevens, annotating a famous 
speech of Antony’s in which he likens a cloud to a bear, a lion, 
and a mountain, observes that “ perhaps Shakespeare received 
the thought from the second book of Holland's translation of 
Pliny’s Natural History: ‘In one place there appeareth the 
resemblance of a waine or a chariot; in another of a beare,’” 
Macaulay’s comment is perfect. “Solemn nonsense!” he 
wrote. “Had Shakespeare no eyes to see the sky with?” 
There is nothing more to be said. And Macaulay is no less 
admirable in his expressions of obvious praise. ‘ Cornwall,” 





." Marginal Notes by Lord a. 


Selected and Arranged by the Rt. Hon, 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. ri j 


mdon: Longmans and Co. (2s, net. 





he wrote on the margin of King Lear, “is, like Albany, 
slightly touched, but with wonderful skill. No poet ever 
made such strong likenesses with so few strokes.” That 
is excellent; but unfortunately Macaulay was not always 
content with the sane and the true. He had a pro- 
pensity for the emphatic which hurried him too often 
into unjustifiable extremes. He was not satisfied with 
praising a thing; he must declare it to be superior 
to every other thing in the world. Of the conversa- 
tion between Brutus and Cassius in the first act of Julius 
Caesar he exclaims: “ These two or three pages are worth the 
whole French drama ten times over!” That is Macaulay's 
way of saying “ Very good.” When he writes at the conclu- 
sion of Lear’s final apostrophe to his wicked daughters: 
“Where is there anything like this in the world?” no one 
will be inclined to quarrel with him; but the real amount of 
meaning to be attached to his superlatives becomes obvious 
when we find him writing opposite Romeo's reception 
of the news of Juliet’s death: “It moves me even more than 
Lear’s agonies.” If that was so, one would like to know what 
he thought of Othello, which, Sir George Trevelyan tells us, 
“Macaulay reckoned the best play extant in any language.” 
But there are no notes upon Othello. “It may well be,” says 
Sir George, “that he had ceased reading it because he knew 
the whole of it by heart.” No doubt Macaulay's memory was 
equal to that feat; but may we not suppose that there was 
another reason for his silence? Even Macaulay, perhaps, had 
exhausted his vocabulary of admiration, and had simply 
nothing left to say. 





THE AWAKENING OF CHINA* 
Dr. MarrTin’s book is scarcely equal to the expectations 
which the reader naturally forms from its title and its general 
appearance. Nearly half of its contents belong to Part I, 
in which the geography, and Part IL., in which the history, of 
China is sketched. Both of these could be found elsewhere, given 
with adequate correctness by writers who cannot boast the 
almost unique distinction of an acquaintance with the country 
which dates back to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
We have not taken any pains to check Dr. Martin's state- 
ments in either branch of knowledge, but we see that he 
sometimes “nods.” A sketch of Confucius begins with the 
remark that, “ born in 549 B.C., he was contemporaneous with 
Isaiah and Socrates.” Asa matter of fact, he was more than 
two centuries later than the historical Isaiah, though he 
may have synchronised with a possible post-exilic trito- 
Isaiah, and he was eighty-one years earlier than Socrates. 
When Dr. Martin, however, comes to speak of matters 
which fall within his own experience, or about which he has 
had special opportunities of informing himself, he has an 
undoubted claim to be listened to. He had been three years 
in China when the Tai-pings won their first great success by 
the capture of Nanking. He was among those who were 
attracted by the Tai-ping profession of Christianity, strange 
travesty as it turned out to be. He tried to pay their leader a 
visit, and possibly had reason to thank his boatman for 
declining to run the blockade. A curious instance of the eager 
credulity with which the doings of the Tai-pings were watched 
is to be seen in the story of two Seventh-Day Baptists, who, 
hearing that they kept Saturday as their day of rest, hastened 
to fraternise, but found that it was a matter of mistaken 
reckoning. Dr. Martin estimates these revolutionaries at their 
true value, but yet seems to regret that the Western Powers did 
not back them up against the Manchus. Inthe‘ Arrow’ affair 
he apportions the blame between Chinese and British. It 
was certainly unfortunate that when Viceroy Yeh handed 
over the crew to Consul Parkes that fiery gentleman sent 
them back because no apology had come with them. Yeh 
ordered them to be executed at once, and war became in- 
evitable. In the war with France (in 1884) Dr. Martin had 
the satisfaction of intervening, so to speak, with good effect. 
He was in charge of a College for the training of diplomatic 
agents, and the Chinese Government asked him what their 
treatment of non-combatants should be. He gave his 
advice, and it was scrupulously followed. This at least 
showed a growing respect for the public sentiment of 
the world, a feeling to which Dr. Martin ascribes the 


* The Awakening of China, By W. A. P, Martin, D.D., LL.D, Londos: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [16s, net.) 
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mercy showed to the Emperor in the reactionary crisis 
of September, 1898. In the “Boxer” War our author was 
an inmate of the British Legation. The siege he has 
described elsewhere, but he pays a well-deserved tribute 
to the patience and courage of the garrison, and to the 
heroism with which Bishop Favier, with his guard of forty 
marines, defended the native Christians. Of the savage anti- 
foreign fanaticism of the Empress-Dowager he speaks with 
emphasis, thinking, it is clear, that it has not been adequately 
punished. All these events, from the Opium War of 1839 
onwards, did much to change China; but she was, it is 
probable, more profoundly influenced by the victory which 
Japan won over Russia. Her colossal self-esteem has dis- 
appeared. 

Nowhere, according to Dr. Martin, is the change greater 
than in the policy of the Empress-Dowager. From being the 
moving force of the reaction, she has become the leader of 
progress. The High Commission which was sent in 1905 to 
study the institutions of Eastern and Western civilisation is 
“enough,” says our author, “to make her reign illustrious.” 
It is characteristic of Chinese affairs that when we want to 
find a precedent for this action we have to go back a thousand 
years beyond the Norman Conquest. The Commission's chief 
recommendation was the establishment of Constitutional 
government, An Assembly representing the four hundred 
millions of China would be indeed a monumental! creation. 
But Parliaments are not easily made. One thing is tolerably 
certain, that local animosities would be reproduced on a 
scale which would throw the strife of Germans, Magyars, 
Croats, Ruthenians, Slavs, and the other warring elements of 
Austria-Hungary into insignificance. Meanwhile really im- 
portant changes are being made. Education is being 
reorganised: the complicated system of Chinese writing is 
to be replaced for common use by a new alphabet, still 
numbering, it may be remarked, fifty letters. Railroads, 
reading-rooms, newspapers, and all the paraphernalia of 
civilisation are being introduced. Polygamy is to be, to say 
the least, discountenanced, and the small foot which marks 
Chinese gentility is to be abolished. 

The chapter on reform is followed by an _ interesting 
description of one of the leaders of the movement, the Viceroy 
Chang. He seems to be a curious mixture of the old and the 
new. His ideas are new; much in his efforts to realise them 
is old. Dr. Martin has himself found this out. The Viceroy 
conceived a great scheme for a University which was to be a 
training-ground for his officials in international law, and over 
which Dr. Martin was to preside. Unhappily it “failed to 
materialise.” But the Viceroy loyally fulfilled his personal 
obligations. The President of the non-existent University 
regularly received his salary for the three years of his 
engagement. Other enterprises fared in much the same 
way. Cotton-mills, glass and iron works, and silk factories 
were set up, and abandoned or sold. A cotton-mill, for 
instance, paid nothing while it was managed by a syndicate 
of Mandarins. A Canton merchant leased it, and is rapidly 
growing rich. 

Whatever may be changed in China, it is not likely that her 
aversion to the foreigner will be really touched. It is “the 
normal state of the Chinese mind,” and there is nothing in 
the relations between the country and Western nations to 
remove it; there is, on the contrary, much to aggravate it. Dr. 
Martin is not hopeful of any genuine alleviation of the severity 
of the exclusion laws. ‘“ My impression,” be writes, “is that, 
with the exception of the fruit-growers of California and some 
others, they [the people of the Pacific States] are strongly 
opposed to what they call ‘letting down the bars.’” All that 
can be hoped for is a little more discrimination. It is the 
fanaticism of exclusion when two young Chinese, both 
Christians, who had come to the United States for education 
were detained for three months in a prison shed, and finally 
were glad to get back to China wid Canada. Altogether, 
the picture which Dr. Martin draws is full of shadows, if 
it is not without light. His conclusion that, “animated 
by sound science and true religion, it will not be many 
generations before the Chinese people will take their place 
among the leading nations of the earth,” seems to be 
more hopeful than his premisses would warrant. But if 
he is rather giving expression to convictions which a long 
personal experience has formed, we are glad to receive his 
testimony. 





eT 


THE BRITISH IN THE SOUDAN.* 


Tue Soudan is the great black zone—probably the indigenous 
home of the negro—which stretches across Africa from tho 
Atlantic to the Red Sea between the latitudes of 4 and 
18° N. Practically the whole of it is now a European 
dependency, and awaits development by its civilised Owners 
By far the most important advances in this direction have 
been made in the district known as the Egyptian Sondan 
stretching along the waters of the Nile from the Egyptian 
frontier at Wady Halfa to the boundaries of the Uganda 
Protectorate. The admirable volumes in which Dr. Wallis 
Budge, of the British Museum, gives us so full an account of 
the history, antiquities, and prospects of this territory will be 
read with the keenest interest by all Englishmen who care to 
know the great work which their country has undertaken 
in Africa, of which the liberation and development of the 
Egyptian Soudan forms a very important department. Down 
to the present generation it has been painfully true that, as 
Dr. Wallis Budge observes, “every ruler of Egypt, in ali 
periods, has considered the Sudan simply as the cou ntry which 
produces slaves and gold.” The striking difference betwoon 
the Administration set up by Lord Cromer and all its pre- 
decessors is that “those who make its laws and give effect to 
them do not regard it as a gold mine and a breeding-ground 
of slaves, as conquerors in the past have done, but as a 
possession which under just and humane guidance may he 
made to support its inhabitants in comfort, and to play an 
important part in the civilisation of East Africa.” It is 
impossible within the limits of a review to do justice to the 
whole of Dr. Wallis Budge’s encyclopaedic work. His high 
reputation as an archaeologist fortunately renders it unneces- 
sary that we should do more than call attention to his account 
of the temples and other antiquities of the Soudan, which he 
was engaged in investigating at intervals from 1897 to 1905, 
and on which he is without doubt the leading modern 
authority; or to his history of the Soudan from its earliest 
mention in Egyptian history down to the close of independent 
Egyptian rule. On both these subjects his book is the fullest 
and most authoritative to be found anywhere, and it will long 
remain the classic work on them. We shall content ourselves 
with noticing his remarks on the work done by ow own 
countrymen in the Egyptian Soudan. 

Under Egyptian government in the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, the Soudan had been regarded as simply 
a breeding-ground for slaves. Under the fostering care of the 
Khedivial officials, the clever Arab merchants in the Soudan 
had brought the slave trade to a pitch of perfection which 
it is now difficult to realise, and the rulers in Cairo seconded 
their exertions with such success that in 1880 the Soudan was 
literally a “useless possession,” the greater part of the country 
having gone out of cultivation, and most of the able-bodied 
men in it being brigands. The rise of the Mahdi in 1881, and 
the subsequent liberation of the greater part of the Soudan 
from Egyptian rule, was only a substitution of King Stork 
for King Log. If the Mahdi had indeed been a liberator 
there was ample room for his advent. During sixty years of 
bad government, excessive taxation, oppression, injustice, and 
bribery, the Egyptian rulers had made their name stink in the 
nostrils of the Soudanese, whose numbers were being steadily 
depleted by the infamous slave trade :— 

“Thousands upon thousands of square miles of territory had 
gone out of cultivation, the water-wheels were broken in many 
places and had been left to rot, and about seven-eighths of the 
population had given up a settled life and become brigands, high- 
way robbers, cattle-lifters, and slave-raiders. From tho Equator 
northwards every man was dissatisfied with the Egyptian govern- 
ment, and the desire for its abolition was boldly expressed on all 
hands. The natives in the towns had just tasted the blessings of 
Gordon’s just and equitable government, and were becoming 
accustomed to hés patient hearing of their petitions, and to the 
sight of the punishment which he meted out with unswerving 
justice to evil-doers, when he departed, aud his place was taen 
by a notorious slave-dealer, whom the Khedive and his ministers 
set over their land. The slave-dealing tribes of Arab descent, 
hearing that the government at Cairo talked of the suppression 
of their trade, were ready to revolt.” 

Thus when Gordon left the Soudan in 1879 the land was ripe 
for rebellion. The Mahdi supplied the necessary spark to ® 
magazine of grievances. But he soon showed the Soudanese 


* The Egyptian Sudan: its History and Monuments. By E. A. Wallis Budge 
2volse. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, [42s. not.] 
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that they had exchanged whips for scorpions. The Egyptians 
bad enslaved them: the Mahdists slew them. Dr. Wallis 
Budge was a witness with his own eyes of the abject state 
of misery which the Mahdist interregnum had brought upon 
the Dongola province by 1897 :— 

“ Four-fifths of the population had been destroyed, the greater 
part of the land had gone out of cultivation, the palm trees had 
been so greatly neglected that the date crops barely supported 
the remnant of the population which struggled for a living, 
most of the water-wheels had been burnt or were broken, and 
the Dervishes had eaten the cattle which had worked them. 
There was no trade and no money, the young men had been slain 
in the wars of the Mahdi and the Khalifa, and the young women 
had been carried off to fill the harems of the Bakkara. The 
condition of the country between Abu Hamed and Khartum was 
even more terrible... .. . Every here and there a few wretched 
people, chiefly old men and women, had gathered together and 
were trying to form a village, and how or on what they lived were 
things to marvel at. Thorns and briars and brambles had taken 

ssession of nearly all the land which had formerly been fertile 
fields, and the few natives who had straggled back from the flight 
before Mahmud sowed the seed for their scanty crops on the mud 
flats in the river and on the moist mud of the banks. In the 
courtyards of the ruined houses of the old villages were to be 


seen the stones on which the women were grinding their dhurra | 


when Mahmud’s soldiers appeared, and the scattered grain which 
lay under the grinders testified to the suddenness of their flight. 
Ruin and desolation were everywhere, men and cattle were rarely 
seen, and even the dogs had been wiped out.” 

It is a great relief to turn from this gloomy picture to the 
ebapter in which Dr. Wallis Budge describes the work done 
by the British in the Soudan during the seven years of patient 
effort which followed the destruction of the Dervish power 
at Omdurman,—the “crowning mercy” to the unfortunate 





| King of Spain.”) 





prosperity was artificial ; its possessions were so many splendid 
but unset jewels. There was no public spirit to unite them; 
the only bond was the Monarchy itself. In the service of God 
and the King Spaniards were ready enough, and in deeds of 
personal courage and adventure, but for systematic military 
training they were unfitted. Already in 1594 a book had 
appeared on The Unsoundness of the Spanish Army. The 
nobles were exempt from military service, and fought only 
under the personal command of the King. It was therefore 
urgent for the King to show martial energy, and this was 
foreign to Philip IV.’s character, so that it was said :— 
“ El de Francia esté en campaiia 
Y en el Retiro el de Espaiia.” 

(“ The King of France is at the wars, and in his palace the 
But an even worse evil was the economic 
state of the country. Taxes were extraordinarily heavy, and 
the mode of collection very clumsy and expensive. Money 
was sorely needed, yet commerce and agriculture were not 
encouraged. It was significant that the Commicsion appointed 
to discuss the canalisation of the Tagus and Manzanares 


| decided that if God had wished these rivers to be navigable, 


' 
| 
| 
' 
| 


He would have made them so. The silver fleet from the Indies 


| was the mainstay of the State finance, and if the Dutch 
| captured those ships, starvation and bankruptcy followed. 


Yet a large part of this money went abroad, for Spain had no 
exports to balance her numerous imports. The expulsion of 
the frugal Moriscos in the preceding reign had dealt the last 
blow to industry and agriculture. It was an age given to idle- 
ness and hollow shows. Nothing was more common than the 
type of poor gentleman described in the Lazarillo, starving on 


Soudanese, to whom at last it gave a chance of attaining some | g crust of bread, but quarrelling as to the exact form of saluta- 


measure of prosperity and civilisation. Dr. Wallis Budge 


gives a vivid description of the changes which he observed on | 


his last visit to Khartoum in 1905 :— 

“A handsome river front had been made, the Gordon College 
opened, a large mosque was in course of construction, building 
was going on in all directions, wide roads and streets were laid 
out, the mounds of rubbish and old bricks and the large, shallow, 
mosquito-bearing pools had disappeared, a tramway was working, 


The signs of material progress were not confined to the capital, 
for in all the towns and villages which I passed through new 
buildings were springing up, well-attended markets were held, 
aud in every bazar trade was brisk. The railways were improved, 
a service of steamers had been established on the White Nile and 
onthe Upper Nile, which had been freed from the Sudd, tele- 
graph lines were being extended, the Post Office was rapidly 
becoming a flourishing department, and the imports and exports 
showed that the trade of the country was developing rapidly. 
Though the population was still scanty, there were everywhere 
signs that it was increasing steadily if slowly, and that the material 
condition of the people was much improved. And this great work 
had all been done in seven years! The men who had done it were 
few in number, they fared hard, they worked day and night, they 
lived in any shelter that came handy, and every one of them 
toiled with a devotion which is beyond praise. They were 
hampered by want of funds, and it was of the utmost importance 
that every piastre should be made to go as far as possible; had 
the money been their private property, they could not have taken 
greater care in spending it. The splendid results achieved by 
the British in the Sudan are due to the firm and consistent policy 
which Lord Cromer has followed with unwavering tenacity, and 
° his determination to make all the dwellers in that country 
ree men.” 


There is no more creditable story in recent history than that 
of the liberation and administration of the Soudan by our 
countrymen, and Dr. Wallis Budge has given a most trust- 
worthy and lucid account of it. We should like to have room 
to dwell upon his description of the admirable work being done 
by the Gordon College, or of the irrigation schemes by which 
Sir William Garstin—to whom these volumes are fitly dedicated 
—is making the desert to blossom like the rose. But the 
reader must seek these things, as well as much else that 
is intensely interesting, in Dr. Wallis Budge’s handsome 
volumes, which form one of the most valuable books ever 
written on an African subject. 





THE COURT OF PHILIP IV.* 
THE reign of Philip IV. has received little attention from 
English writers, though the genius of Velazquez has made the 
King and many of his Court strangely familiar to us. When 
Philip came to the throne in 1621 Spain was still a great 
country, but it already contained the germs of decay. Its 





* The Court of Philip IV.: Spain im Decadence, By Martin Hume, London: 
Bveleigh Nash, [18, net.] ° 
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tion to be used by those he meets, “ for a gentleman owes nothing 
to any but God and the King.” Philip was but sixteen at hia 
accession. Never did King begin his reign with better inten 
tions. Weak and fond of pleasure as he was, he couscientiously 
performed the arduous duty of reading through the innumer- 
able letters and memoranda laid before him, and the full 


, | | reports of Ministers, not merely the summaries that accom- 
and steamers were plying between Khartum and Omdurman. | 


| 
| 
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! 


| hours.” 








panied them. “ With my well-known inclination,” he wrote 
later, “ to learn the exercises of horsemanship, I had as great 
inclination to learn my business of King.” The long corre- 
spondence between Philip and Sor Maria, and the introduction 


| to his translation of Guicciardini’s History of Italy, throw a 
new light on the character of the King. The letters show 


how much sensitiveness and suffering were hidden beneath 
his impassive, heavy face. The introduction, a manuscript in 


| the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, of which apparently Major 


Martin Hume has not availed himself, serves to correct the 
rooted opinion of Philip’s idleness. It is impossible after 
reading it to think of the King as given up to shows and 
pleasures. Even of tbis translation he writes pathetically 
that he “has not wasted on it a single instant of his business 
As Canovas del Castillo remarks, “it was folly to 
think that the kingdom was governed at any time without his 
knowledge and supervision,” and we may add that he was 
never careless or indifferent. Unlike his predecessors, he was 
a true Spaniard, and felt deeply for the sufferings of his 
countrymen. Later, an intense melancholy and a certain 
religious mysticism fell upon him, caused partly by domestic 
sorrows—the death of his son Baltasar Carlos especially 
affecting him—and partly by his country’s disasters. He 
died worn out and disillusioned at the age of sixty. His 
reign, fraught with so many public misfortunes, was a golden 
age for literature and painting. The King, cultured and 
intelligent, delighted in the drama and in books and pictares. 
Velazquez, for whom the King showed a real and lasting 
friendship; Murillo, Zarbaran, Alonso Cano, and Ribera ; the 
dramatists Calderén, Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, and 
Moreto; the great satirist Quevedo; the historian Solis— 
to give a few outstanding names—sufliciently testify to the 
greatness of his reign in this respect. 

Philip’s able Minister, the Count-Duke Olivares, shared his 
love of books and of art. But in him the love of power was 
supreme. Rising before the day, and wearing himself out with 
work, he was devoted rather to the Monarchy and the dynasty 
of Austria than to the country of Spain. He could not under- 
stand the love of autonomy in various provinces, and would 
blurt out in his haughty, impetuous way that the Catalonians 
or the Portuguese were traitors. One of his first counsels to 
Philip was to make himself King of Spain, not merely King 
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of Portugal, King of Aragon, Count of Barcelona, Lord of 
the Basque Provinces, though he admitted the difficulty of 
such a course. To secure a closer union peace was necessary ; 
but Spanish dignity could not allow peace, and the war with 
the Netherlands was continued. The revolt of Catalonia and 
the loss of Roussillon, the revolt and loss of Portugal, brought 
discredit and universal hatred on Olivares. Yet the blame 
zannot be cast on Philip or his Minister, for their task was 
difficult and well-nigh impossible. The interests of Spain and 
France clashed too frequently for any durable peace to be 
made between them. The loss of Portugal was even more 
inevitable. Philip II. had conquered the country only in 
name. He had left the house of Braganza far too powerful 
to be content with the position of subjects, and the bitter 
hatred and incompatibility of character that existed between 
the two countries continually tended to separation. In a 
moment of despondency the favourite exclaimed: “There are 
no men of capacity to help me” (no hay hombres). But the 
whole position was false, and it would have needed a farseeing 
sacrifice of pride from the first, a prudence always uncon- 
genial to Spaniards, to Olivares of all men intolerable, in 
order to save Spain from disaster. Olivares’ Spanish pride 
must have won the admiration of all his countrymen, had he 
not failed. It was the misfortune of his foreign policy that 
he was never able fully to conciliate either France or England. 
His views, indeed, were lofty, but unpractical. The common- 
sense of the simple nun Sor Marfa was far more valuable. She 
constantly advised the King to make peace, even with heretics. 
Towards Cromwell, indeed, she felt a strong hatred, and on his 
death wrote to Philip that he was “the only man for whose 
death she had prayed God, and she praised Him for having 
heard her prayer.” To which the King replied that she 
would do well to pray too for the death of Cromwell’s 
son, who, though “not so active as his father, was still 
dangerous.” Yet Philip’s policy towards Cromwell was, in 
Cénovas’ words, “the most prudent and patriotic possible, if 
not the most Quixotic,” and Spain was the first foreign Power 
to recognise the English Republic. This course was dictated 
solely by necessity, and was contrary, as Philip said, to 
* yeason and all his wishes.” The murder of the Republican 
Envoy, Ascham, by English Royalists in Madrid did not 
interrupt the peaceful relations between Spain and the 
Commonwealth; but a few years afterwards, in 1655, Crom- 
well allied himself with France to make a joint attack on 
Dunkirk, then belonging to Spain, and without a declaration 
of war fell upon the Spanish silver fleet, and later captured 
Jamaica. With France, too, Philip ended by making peace. 
Cervantes in 1617 had written that “in France no man or 
woman omitted to learn Spanish.” Now in 1660, with the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, foreign ideas began to filter slowly 
into Spain. 

Major Martin Hume has had exceptional opportunities of 
consulting unpublished manuscripts, and it might have been 
hoped that the result of his labours would be an important 
contribution to the history of the time. In his preface, how- 
ever, he rejects the idea of writing a history, in deference to 
the public that “wanted to draw aside the impersonal veil 
«....- to see the great ones in their habits as they lived, to 
witness their sports, to listen to their words, to read their 
private letters.” He has compiled a picturesque and superficial 
book of the Court, full of gossip and glittering pageants, but 
containing little of importance that is new. It is based 
largely on five or six contemporary sources, from Howel’s 
Familiar Letters to the Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. Un- 
fortunately, the sources are not always literally translated nor 
cited with accuracy. Thus (p. 306) when the Archers had 
allowed the escape of some prisoners, the angry King is made 
by Major Martin Hume (quoting Rodriguez Villa) toexclaim: 
“Why were they Archers, and what were they paid for?” 
but the Spanish reads: “and they would be made to pay for 
this” (que se lo habian de pagar). Onp. 61, by a confusion of the 
Spanish words actor and autor three plays are attributed 
to an actor, Pedro Valdés, one of which at any rate—La 
despreciada querida—is assigned to Lope de Vega by Shack 
himself, to the Spanish translation of whose work Major 
Martin Hume refers for his information. And other instances 
might be given. A small point may be noted in passing. To 
say of the meeting of the Kings (p. 483): “At a given 
signal both monarchs stepped into their boats at the same 
time, Philip in Fuenterrabia and Louis in St. Jean de Luz,” 
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Martin Hume lays stress on the fact oe i. ante 
thing but mine own,” owes nothing to the labour of tel osm, 
English historians. To Spanish writers his debt is suflictentiy 
heavy, and we can find little to justify a claim of originate, 
except in a few unessential details. The volume no doubt 
contains much that will entertain “ ordinary readers who seek 
intellectual amusement” (p. viii.), but it affords no real 
insight into the characters of those who composed Philip’s 
Court, and cannot be accepted as a wholly trustworthy or 
scholarly account of his reign. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S “BRUSHWOOD Boy.”"s 
A Few weeks ago there appeared in the Spectator a very able 
letter the upshot of which, briefly put, was this,—the best 
thing that can be said for the education given at our public 
schools is that it does not entirely spoil the excellent material 
which is supplied in the English character. A tribe of 
inefficient parsons do their utmost in this direction, but they 
do not wholly succeed. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s book is not an 
answer to this contention, as it is a republication of what first 
appeared a considerable time ago. But it certainly puts the 
other side of the case with much force. One of the best 
passages in the tale is the description of how Georgie Cottar 
went up step by step to the top of a public school, and of the 
good it did him and helped him to do:— 

“He became a rumple-collared, dusty-hatted fag of the Lower 

Third, and a light half-back at Little Side football; was pushed 
and prodded through the slack back-waters of the Lower Fourth, 
where the raffle of a school generally accumulates; won his 
*second-fifteen’ cap at football, enjoyed the dignity of a study 
with two companions in it and began to look forward to office as 
a sub-prefect.” 
So he rises to the dignity to which there is nothing quite 
similar in human life,—the post of head of the school. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling tells us how he bore himself in this place; 
and when he takes him to India, and describes his doings, 
first as a subaltern and then as Adjutant in a regiment on 
the Indian frontier, he lets us see pretty clearly that in his 
opinion public-school ways may not spoil, but may rather 
improve, the stuff of an English lad’s nature. All this, as 
may be supposed, is very well done. Mr. Kipling is always 
great when he is telling us about schoolboys and soldiers, and 
he does not fall below himself in The Brushwood Boy. 

And now there comes in something which is peculiarly his 
own. This very practical person, this prudent, right-minded 
ruler of boys, this resolute, sympathetic officer who can 
change the “bad bargains” of a regiment into men who are 
really worth the “ King’s shilling,” is a dreamer. His dreams 
are full of the imagination which no one, looking at the man 
from the outside, would suppose to be largely present in his 
temperament. Sometimes when he has overtaxed his strength, 
or the climate tries him too sorely, the night visions become 
nightmares. All this is powerfully given. We are reminded 
again and again as we read of De Quincey’s Optum-Later. 
But Georgie’s dreams are distinctive; they are the dreams, 
for one thing, of one who has seen a good deal of the world, 
and this helps on occasion to give them a nightmare 
character,—for this, to put the case briefly, is the seeing of 
some terrible object amongst familiar surroundings. The 
griffin sits upon the sleeper’s chest, and the horror is that he 
recognises all the while the paper on the wall, the washstand, 
the chest of drawers. And he was not alone in his dreams. 
Here is a glimpse of one of them :— 

“ In one room reached through leagues of whitewashed passages 
a Sick Thing lay in bed. Now the least noise, Georgie knew, 
would unchain some waiting horror, and his companion knew ti 
too; but when their eyes met across the bed, Georgie was dis- 
turbed to see that she was a child—a little girl in strapped shoes, 
with her black hair combed back from her forehead. ‘ What 
disgraceful folly, he thought. ‘Now she could do nothing what- 
ever if Its head came off.’ Then the Thing coughed, and the 
ceiling shattered down in plaster on the mosquito-netting, and 
‘They’ rushed in from all quarters. He dragged the child 
through the stifling garden, voices chanting behind them, and 
they rode the Thirty-Mile-Ride under whip and spur along the 
sandy beach by the booming sea, till they came to the downs, the 
lamp-post, and the brushwood-pile, which was safety.” 


Athenaeus tells a story of a Prince and Princess somewhere 
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ee 
near the Tanais and the Caspian Sea who fall in love with 
each other in dreamland, and marry in the real world. He 
yescues her from a bridegroom whom she has to take for 
yeasons of State. Georgie and Miriam are brought together 
in a way that better suits England in the twentieth century 
after Christ. He meets her at his father’s house. On her 
art there is a little aversion, to begin with,—he stares at her, 
she thinks, so rudely. But when ske sings a song of dream- 
land experiences, and he recognises them as his own, they 
soon come to an understanding. This is not a book for every 
one, but there are some whom its realities, and some whom 
its imaginings, may profit, and not a few, we hope, who will 
appreciate the whole. We must give a word of hearty praise 
to the illustrations; they do ample justice to both aspects of 


Mr. Kipling’s work. 





THE ROMANCE OF FISHING.* 

“Fisn” is a term which, for convenience’ sake, is made to 
include various things which cannot in strictness be so 
described. Some of these, as the various kinds of whale, 
commonly go by the name; others have no more claim to it 
than that they are creatures of the sea, as, for instance, the 
turtle, and, by a specially wide extension of the term, sponges 
and pearls. No one would speak of either of these as “fish,” 
but the business of taking them is designated as fishing. 
These extensions, too, furnish some of the most interesting 
parts of Mr. Wright’s large subject. The whale, for instance, 
though he is not as important as he used to be, still looms 
large, in more senses than one, in the “ world’s fisheries.” The 
tender-hearted Scotch lady who, when gas was brought into 
use, asked: “ What will the puir whales do?” wasted her 
pity. They are quite as much hunted as ever, their pursuers 
being not, perhaps, so numerous, but more effectively equipped. 

team and gunpowder have, as Mr. Wright remarks, done 
much to rob whaling of its sporting and romantic features, 
but you cannot hunt a creature “as big as a cricket pitch ”"— 
to use his appropriate illustration—without some excitement. 
And the prey is worth securing, for every ounce of the creature 
is available for some purposes, and of ounces there are not a 
few. After the whale comes the seal, which at least may claim 
that he has sometimes endangered the peace of the world. 
The pearl fishery, again, has been famous almost from the 
beginning of history. And here the old romantic method of 
diving is still employed; the trawl, though employed by the 
practically minded Australian, is seldom used; for one 
thing, the depth of the water is often against it. Sponges, 
again, are interesting things. They may be found in many 
places, though their chief habitat is the Mediterranean. 
“Here and at Aegina,” was an inscription which might have 
been seen up to a year or so ago on a warehouse in Red Lion 
Square. Here, also, the details are full of interest, and, we 
imagine, will be new to many readers. 

When we come to fish properly so called, the subject seems 
almost inexhaustible. Which, one may begin by asking, is 
the most important fishery? It lies, perhaps, between the cod 
and the herring, the cod possibly having the preference as 
being of international importance. Is he not occupying at 
this moment the Cabinets of two hemispheres? Then there is 
a formidable rival in the salmon. As we write we see a com- 
plaint of the lamentably small “ pack” of the salmon industry 
on the Pacific coast,—less than three million cans. When we 
come to the herring, figures rise into magnitudes which may 
be said to defy the powers of the imagination. Twenty-one 
“cran” may be put down as the catch of a lucky night, and a 
cran is equal to twenty-six and three-quarter gallons, or more 
than three bushels. When the fish are reckoned by numbers, 
the measure is of the most liberal kind. The hundred is a 
“long” one, and counts as many as a hundred and thirty-two. 
The realm of the cod is of even more magnificent dimensions. 
The fishery gives occupation to seven hundred thousand men, 
and though it has been pursued with increasing energy and 
constantly improved appliances for centuries—ten centuries off 
Iceland, and four off Newfoundland—the supply continues 
to hold out. Minor industries of the same kind are the 
pilchard fishery of Cornwall; that of the sardine and anchovy 
ollowed on the Atlantic coast of Spain and in the Western 
Mediterranean—the pilchard and the anchovy have a closer 
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connexion than natural affinities warrant—the tunny, of which 
the monopoly belongs to Sardinia and Sicily; and last, but 
not by any means least, the tunny’s miniature relative, the 
mackerel. This enumeration is far from being complete, 
though it gives the most important items. 

Another great province of the subject is to be seen in the 
implements,—nets, hooks, lines, baskets, &c. Some of these 
are of the most venerable antiquity; others are of recent 
invention. Chief among the latter comes the trawl, much 
used and much abused, in both senses of the word. If any 
one wishes to know how effective an engine of destruction it 
is, let him try line-fishing in one region which the trawlers 
have swept, and in another which is protected from them by a 
rocky bottom. But we must not plunge into the midst of a 
fierce controversy. Considerations of space forbid, as they also 
forbid any handling of a topic which would interest, it may 
be, some of our readers more than anything that we have 
touched hitherto,—sport. 





Under the Roman Eagles. By Amyot Sagon. (Partridge and 
Co, 2s.)—Petilius Cerialis, a Roman of whom we would gladly 
know more than we do, is the hero of this story. The scene 
is first laid in Britain, and is afterwards changed to Rome, 
where Nero is now passing into the worst stage of his tyranny. 
The story is a good one, Cerialis in particular being made a very 
interesting figure. But there are some curious errors. Tho 
story-teller in classic lands must be wary in his goings. It was 
not “young Germanicus the bravest, gentlest lad,” but young 
Britannicus that was “set aside for young Nero.” As for his 
bravery and gentleness, we know nothing, but a son of Claudius 
and Messalina could hardly have promised much. Some of the 
names have a curious sound, as “the Lady Daria.” And why 
“Lybian ” again and again ? 

Scottish Heroes of the Faith. By George W. T. McGown, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—We have here short bio- 
graphies of Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish martyr of the 
Reformation; George Wishart; Cameron, “the Lion of the 
Covenant”; Renwick, the last Scottish martyr; and the mis- 
sionaries Moffat, Chalmers, Mackay, and Paton. While some of 
them are well known, the earlier ones are not, and all boys should 
be the better for reading the life-stories of those magnificent 
examples of courage, more especially on account of their youth, 
which must always excite our astonishment. Cameron was 
thirty-two when he was killed, and Renwick only twenty-six. 
Mr. McGown has handled his subjects well, though there was no 
need to enlarge on the contrast between the characters of 
persecutors and martyrs. Men swayed by bigotry and supersti- 
tion become scarcely human; lef us recollect only the bright side, 
—the martyrs. 

A Beautiful Possibility. By Edith Ferguson Black. (R.T.S. 
2s.)—This story has a religious purpose, and we wish to credit 
the writer with all sincerity in seeking to further it. But it isa 
pity to do this by ridiculing the ways and methods of others who, 
it might be hoped, are trying to do the same. It is even possible 
that a divine may preach on “the moral progress of social 
science ” and yet be preaching Christ. To some of us one of the 
most convincing proofs of Christ’s mission and purpose is this 
same advance in social morals,—if this is what is meant by Miss 
Black’s curious phrasing. 

Romance of Empire: Canada. By Beckles Willson. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 6s.)—Very little is required to make the early story of 
the French settlements in Canada interesting—it is indeed a suc- 
cession of romantic and picturesque incidents—and Mr. Beckles 
Willson knows his Canada well. He has made a fascinating book 
out of the adventures of Champlain, de la Tour, and Tracy, who 
transported to the shores of North America some of the best 
traditions of the gentlemen of France. It was a long, trying, and 
disappointing struggle the French pioneers waged against Indians 
and English, with occasional assistance from a lukewarm France, 
Honour to those who sustained it! Their descendants may 
be proud of them, and will find nothing to complain of in 
Mr. Willson’s recital of their endeavours. Our author writes 
with sympathy and enthusiasm, and even makes tolerably clear 
the successive changes in spheres of influence the country under- 
But we suppose boys, for whom this book is meant, will 
have their map of Canadahandy. ‘To understand the overlapping 
of conflicting charters this is essential. It is a handsome book, 
with good print and illustrations, and young Canadians as well 
as young Englishmen may learn some useful lessons in the history 
of the Dominion from its stirring pages. 

The Romance of Savage Life. By G. F. Scott Elliott. (Seeley 
and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Elliott’s industry has collected a large pot- 
pourri of facts curious and entertaining, and set out with some 
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skill and cohesion; but there is much that is somewhat technical, 
and the details about 30 many different peoples and regions crowd 
each other. Interesting, and even instructive, as the volume is, 
to a boy it could scarcely seem other than congested and too 
tightly packed with information. To have taken some races and 
treated them more leisurely would have given a boy a better idea 
of the reality, certainly more idea of the “romance” of savage 
life. To range from the Kirghiz steppes to Norway, and then to 
Basutoland, in a dozen lines is too much ; a boy does not appreciate 
this comparative ethnology, however fascinating it may be to the 
man. &till, there are things of remarkable interest in this 
volume, and it makes excellent reading and represents much 
research. The photographs are well chosen and good of their 
kind. 

The Romance of Modern Sieges. By Edward Gilliat. (Seeley 
and Co. 6s.)—The first siege is that of Gibraltar (1779-82), the 
last Port Arthur (1904). There is no need to draw comparisons 
between these two, but it is significant that both are outposts 
of Empire. Mr. Gilliat narrates incidents in the sieges, and not, 
of course, the actual history of each investment. Nevertheless, we 
get a very fair notion of the proceedings outside the walls as well 
asin. The most interesting chapters are those relating to the 
Peninsular sieges,—that of San Sebastian, as related by Colonel 
Harvey Jones, a prisoner, gives us a graphic outline of the best 
and worst of humanity a hundred years ago, and incidentally 
affords striking glimpses of French military life. The siege of 
New Orleans in the Secession War is interesting for a similar 
reason, as affording us evidence of the embittered temper of the 
non-combatants. Modern history presents us with no other 
spectacle of civil war on such a scale as that of the North and 
South. Mr. Gilliat writes with considerable descriptive ability, 
and has selected his incidents with judgment. It is a most 
readable book, and a fine testimony to the gradual progress of 
humanity ; and for that reason we would heartily recommend it 
to all embryo soldiers and boys who love the stirring scenes of 
history. 

Folk of the Wild. By Bertram Atkey. (E. Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—Mr. Atkey explains how these animal stories have grown from 
the tales he and others told each other as children, growing as 
more wild creatures were added to the list, and in later years 
gaining form and consistency as he learnt the conditions of wild 
life. He gives chapters from the lives of the furze folk, the red- 
deer, the wild dog, the golden eagle, in the style made more or 
less familiar to us by the autobiographers of the jungle folk,—a 
reminiscence of the classical, which youthful readers appreciate, and 
which serves to dignify the animals. Mr. Atkey does this wel!, and 
makes the wild creatures very real to us, sustaining throughout 
the dramatic interest of their lives, and the perpetual problem 
of their food and their safety. The drawings by Mr. Rountree are 
spirited, and quite in keeping with the atmosphere of the letter- 
press. One gets the impression of the Nature described by the 
poet a little too strongly perhaps; still, it is not for us to deny 
its truth, It is a book that boys will like—boys more than girls— 
and to them we commend it. No British boy can read Folk of the 
Wild without understanding more of the animals he may have 
the good fortune to see in the wilder spots of his home. It is the 
kind of book that begets a desire for sanctuaries of wild lifo. 


The Olive Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—The fairy-tales in this volume come from various 
sources,—India, France, Turkey, Armenia, and Denmark. Mr. 
Lang talks to us in the preface of Perrault, tho raconteur who 
amused the Court of Louis XIV., and his imitators, whose storics 
were collected in “Le Cabinet des Fées,” and to whom we owe 
somo famous nursery-tales. The collection is an excellent one— 
Mr. Lang's editorship vouches for that—and one and all are enter- 
taining. It would be difficult to decide between those taken 
from “Tho Fairy Cabinet,” with their old familiar conventionality 
of treatment, the Armenian tales with their poetic flavour, and 
the Punjabi stories of Major Campbell. The “Fairy Book” series 
dees not need praise from us, but we can suggest that The Olive 
Fairy Book should be added to its predecessors. It is well illus- 
trated, and is in every sense on a par with them. 


Tangerine: a Child’s Letters from Morocco, Edited by T. Ernest 
Waltham. (A.and C. Black. 3s. 6d.)—These pages are exactly 
what we should expect from the sub-title,—impressions of Tangier 
such asagirl might put in her letters. The human interest is 
predominant, of course, and it is illustrated by some good photo- 
graphs of the Tangorines with the wonderful backgrounds of 
Moorish architecture. Wo get a distinct notion of the outlines 
of outdoor life, and childrea will be able to imagine as much 
more. Tothem Tangerine ought to be a charming picture-book, 
and a gift-book with a somewhat unusual interest attaching 


bo it. 





Dick's Angel. By Mrs. Edwin Hobler. (A. Constable and Co 
3s. 6d.)—Dick’s sister turns out to be by no means angelic ; in 
fact, she runs away, and Dick, ever loyal to her, thinks ‘the 
best way of taking care of her is to go with her. The story is 
naturally told and suitablo for children well in their teens, and 
the hunt for the missing children gives an interesting finish 
to the tale, which is of most moderate length. The illustrations 
really do seem to represent the charactors in tho story. 


Heroes of Pioneering. By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. (Seeley and 
Co. 5s.)—There are stories which cannot be told too often, and 
Mr. Sanderson tells them well. We begin with Walter Raleigh 
and the man who is rightly called the “ real founder of Virginia,” 
John Smith. Then follows the history of the French in Canada 
with the names of Cartier and Champlain. After this wo havo in 
succession the Pilgrim Fathers, Daniel Boone (the “pioneer in 
Kentucky”), Sir Stamford Raffles, Rajah Brooke, and not a fow 
others. Most of Mr. Sanderson's heroes are naturally Anglo. 
Saxon, for these have, indeed, done most of the pioncering of tho 
modern world. But, as has been seen, he is not exclusive; he 
even gives a place of honour to Marshal Bugeaud, though it ig 
commonly believed that his methods were not altogether in 
harmony with civilisation, not to say Christianity. We remember 
as wo write a rhyme from Punch :— 

“ Marshal Bugeaud, Marshal Bugeaud, 
Canst thou doubt what course is right, 
With an Arab in a giotto, 
And the means to strike a light?” 

Together with this may be mentioned Heroes of Missionary 
Enterprise, by Claud Field, M.A. (same publishers, 5s.) Mr, 
Field, who has himself worked in the mission field, has a 
subject which gives him an overwhelming choice of matter. Hg 
divides it into what we may call “zones.” “In Regions of 
Snow,” “In Lands of the Sun,” “In India and tho East,” and 
“In Isles of the Sea” are the titles of his four divisions, and 
though these are, to a certain extent, cross-divisions, they servo 
the purpose of arranging the multitude of topics very woll. 
What names there are in this roll of honour! John Eliot, David 
Brainerd, Moffat, Livingstone, Schwartz, Judson, Krapf, Robert 
Clark (of the Punjab), Selwyn, Williams (of Erromanga), and 
last, but not by any means least, John Paton. And these are but 
a few out of a “great cloud of witnesses.” If any parents still 
cherish the idea of “Sunday reading,” here is tho vory book 
for them. 

The Sniper. By F. Cowley Whitehouse. (J. Nisbet and Co, 
3s. 6d.)—Tho “ Sniper,” so-called from his surprising skill with a 
catapult, distinguishes himself at school, at Woolwich, where he 
qualifies with great success for the Engineers, and on the West 
Coast of Africa. This is a good, wholesome story of the activities 
of life, with just the right admixture of the element of love.—- 
Vivian's Lesson, by Elizabeth W. Grierson (W. and R. Chambers, 
3s. 6d.), is too directly didactic for our taste, but the story will be 
found sufficiently interesting. 

With Wolseley to Kumasi. By Captain F.S. Brereton. (Blackio 
and Son. 6s.)—Dick Stapleton finds himself at Cape Coast Castle 
with a business that is sadly on the wane. When he is in tho 
lowest water his chance comes to him, and he uses the opportunity. 
We are accustomed to the boy-horo, and have ceased to be 
astonished at his successes. Bob Stapleton is not inferior to his 
fellow-heroes, but there is more than a touch of reality about the 
story of his achievements. The local colour is well put on, 
while the historical and personal clemonts in the story aro skilfully 
blended. 

The Song of Hiawatha. By H. W. Longfellow. Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher. (E. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—The illus- 
trator of Hiawatha has a difficulty before him which he can never 
quite overcome. The poet's braves, and fair maidens, and wizards, 
and all the multitude of his characters stand for beings or 
influences,—it is not easy to say what, but certainly at once greater 
and more vague than can ba rightly represented by any humaa 
figures. Apart from this consideration, Mr. Fisher’s pictures are 
of varying merit. The face which serves as a tail-piece to 
“Hiawatha and Mudjekeewis” is but a poor imagining of 
“Laughing Water.” It is the faco of a somewhat prim-looking 
Early Victorian girl. Tho Indian on the opposite page, Hiawatha 
himself, belongs to a quite differont world. The woman on p. 67 
is quite commonplace, while tho musician on p. 59 is vigorous 
enough. 

The Boy’s Own Annual and The Girl's Own Annual (4 Bouvorio 
Street, 8s. each), the yearly volumes of these periodicals, 
will be as welcome as ever. We have said on more than one 
occasion that they aro well adapted to the audionces to which 
they are respectively addressed. It may be that more girls will 
read tho boys’ paper than boys will read the girls’, but that is aa 
observation which has very wide pertinence, and not as concerné 
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only. It must suffice to repeat a judgment many times 
in these columns, that these are two excellent magazines. 
oF Another pair which may be appropriately mentioned at the 
same time are Young England (The Pilgrim Press, 5s.) and The Girls 
ire (A. Melrose, 5s.), both claiming, and not, we may venture 
ps ithout justification, something of a “ Pan-Britannic” 

to say, W? J . ‘. . 
character,—meant, i.e, for English-speaking children all over the 
world, a very wide public for the reaching of which they have our 

wishes. ——For younger readers there is The Child’s Com- 
-» (R.TS., 1a. 6d.), @ venerable periodical, but capable of new 
oe blishers, 1s. 6d 
departures. — The Cottager and Artisan (same publishers, 1s. 6d.) 
appeals to another public. 

Messrs. Treherne and Co. send us specimens of their y Humpty- 
Dumpty Books,” such as Jack and the Beanstalk, and of their “Stump 
Books,” such as The House that Jack Built. Tho price of each 
is 6d. net.—Other well-got-up picture-books for young children 
are A Post-Card Painting Book, by John Hassall and Will Kids 
(Dean and Son, 1s.), with the models to be imitated on one 
side, and the outlines on tho other. From the same publishers : 
Pug Pug A.B.C. (6d.); The Night Before Christmas (4d.); 
The Babes in the Wood (6d.); Aladdin, by David Brott (6d.) ; 
Friends and Favourites, with good pictures of animals (1s.) ; 
There’s Something on the Wire (1s.); The Pig-Book, intended 
for the game of drawing a pig with the eyes shut, a thing 
which, “A. Pigge” justly observes, most people can do as 
woll as with their eyes open. Funny Bunnies. Verses by 
B. Parker. Illustrated by N. Parker. (W. and R. Chambers. 
gs. 6d. net.)—The pictures are very good, and the verses at least 
up to an average.——The Wishing Cap. By Ruth Cobb. (T. 
Nelson and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—The pictures are unusually spirited 
and original. Praiseworthy too are both pictures and verses 
in The Bumbletons, by Millicent and Githa Sowerby (Chatto 
and Windus, 1s. 6d. net).—— Our Litile Dots. (R.T.S. 1s. 6d.)— 
The annual volume of a good magazine, the illustrations 
deserving of much praise. Somewhat older children will 
appreciate the picturesque outlines and gay colours of Good 
Queen Bess (D. Nutt, 5s.), with its representations of scenes in 
the Queen's lifo from her childhood down to the “Last of the 
Invincible Armada.” For them also are intended “The Pixie 
Books” (Sisley and Co., 1s. net), such as The Ice Maiden, by Hans 
Christian Andersen; Oliver Twist, Retold by Edith Robarts; and 
Gulliver in Giant Land, by the same. The Story of Beauty and 
the Beast, Translated from the French by Ernest Dowson (John 
Lane, 10s. 6d. net), presents an old favourite in a handsome 
dress. —Sambo and Susanna, Verses by May Byron, Pictures by 
Elliot Parkinson (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), gives a set of humorous 
pictures with appropriate verses, relating the adventures of 
two black children. From the same publishers we have also 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual (3s. 6d.), with historical anecdotes, 
scenes from child-life, with pictures of varying quality, some being 
very good.— Childhood, Illustrated by Millicent Sowerby, 
Written in Verse by Githa Sowerby (Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d.), 
the pictures with a certain elegant prettiness, the verses not so 
good as they might be. Harry Rountree’s Annual (Cassell and 
Co., 38. 6d. net) is on a higher literary level, and is meant for more 
advanced readers. It has contributions from writers of distinc- 
tion. The illustrations are excellent——The Rhyme of a 
Run, Written and Pictured by Florence Harrison (Blackie and 
Son, 6s. net), is broadly comic, and effective in its way.—— 
Every Boy’s Volume (4 Bouverio Street, 2s.) is the annual 
volume of Every Boy’s Magazine, Edited by George Andrew 
Hutchison. 

Tommy’s Tiny Tales, by the Dowager Lady Leigh and Hon. 
Agnes Leigh (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 1s. 6d.), are between 
thirty and forty in number, gently didactic—the naughty boys 
and girls escape the awful fate of “ Don't Care ””—and adorned with 
pretty pictures. ——Puss in Boots, by Gladys Davidson (Allenson, 
1s. net), is a “fairy tale in rhyme.” We must own to a prefor- 
ence for prose.——The Old, Old Myths of Greece and Rome, by 
Thos. Cartwright (W. Heinemann, 1s. 6d. net), is sufficiontly 
described by its title. The tales are told in simple language, 
and the children are helped in the pronunciation of the somewhat 
dificult names. On p. 75 the “e” in Thetis should not be marked 
long.—From the samo publisher and by the same author we 
havo tales of the Norse mythology with the title of One for Wod 
and One for Lok (1s. 6d.), a Lincolnshire proverb which takes us 
back to the days of which the frequent Lincolnshire termination 
“by” reminds us. 

Peter Pan Picture Book. By Alice B. Woodward and Daniel 
O'Connor. (G, Bell and Sons. 5s. net.)—This ‘book, with its 
story and its pretty pictures—quite original and vigorous bits of 
work—is “intended to enable children to revive their momories 
of the play "—Mr. Barric’s play, as we need hardly remind our 
readers—“ as often as they wish.” Children who have not soen, 
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and, perhaps, are not likely to seo, the play, will have a very 
passablo second best in this attractive volume. 

The Little Burma Girl. By Nell Parsons. (R. Culley. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—This is a very pretty, simple story of a Burmese beauty 
who marries a chief from the mountains, goes through various 
troubles, and comes happily out of them. The changing of places 
with the waiting-maid Ma Min is an ingenious contrivance. The 
pictures are very attractive. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY, VOL. X. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord 
Acton, Professor of Modern History. Vol. X., “The Restoration.” 
(Cambridge University Press. 16s. net.)—If this instalment of the 
Acton Modern History is less interesting and instructive than 
the previous “ Napoleon” volume of the series, tho fault does not 
altogether lie with the syndicate of foreign and English scholars 
responsible for its contents: after the marvellous splendours of 
the epoch 1796-1815, pictures of the subsequent period must always 
have the gloom of a Gétterdimmerung or “ Twilight of the Gods.” 
Tho syndics had “with extended view” to “survey mankind 
from China to Peru” (the latter country has a chapter to 
itself). Ranging from Ypsilanti to Bolivar, from Louis Philippe 
to Mehemet Ali, they show how, after Waterloo, the political 
situation was upset in fourteen countries by riots, rebellions, 
revolutions, wars of independence, rulers being expelled and 
constitutional progress effected. This volcanic condition of things 
has been docketed by editorial ukase with the obviously in- 
applicable title, “ The Restoration,” an expression which, when our 
Charles II. is not in question, means the return 0? the Bourbons 
to France after Elba and Waterloo. The book opens with a long 
chapter by Mr. Alison Phillips on the four Congresses that 
followed the settlement of Vienna, which is a short, desiccated 
version of his brilliant contribution on that topic to the 
“Periods of Modern History” Series. Excellent, if dry, is our 
well-known author's narrative of Alexander’s dream of a Holy 
Alliance for the preservation of peace, based, as the Czar put it, 
on “tho sublime truths of the religion of God our Saviour,” 
Metternich’s opinion being that this Cossack mystery was mere 
verbiage, while “ carotid-artery-cutting ” Castlereagh called it “a 
piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.” ‘The attempts of the 
Monarchs and statesmen who met at Aix-la-Chapelle, Laibach, 
Troppau, and Verona to tune up for a concert of Europe 
resulted in failure; their “music of the future” proved to bo as 
inharmonious as the discordant sounds lately emitted by the 
diplomatic instrumentalists of the Hague. Devotees of the new 
“scientific” criticism will read with reverence the sketch of German 
literature from Lessing to “ Young Germany” by Professor 
Robertson, who profoundly compares the theoretical objectivity 
of “classicism” with the realistic individuality of romanticism, 
which, it seems, aimed at reconstructing the imaginative world 
on tho basis of the ego. The relation of Schiller and Goethe to the 
new movement is strictly diagnosed ; but to vulgarian details, like 
the merits of Wallenstein’s speech in the Council Chamber, or 
Faust’s soliloquy in his study, considered not as emanations of the 
“ time-spirit,” but as gems of artistic beauty, the writer does not 
descend. Mr. Courthope’s combined verve, elegance of style, and 
correct judgment appear to perfection in his chapter on English 
literature, which treats poems and novels as books, not as 
“documents.” His estimates of Moore, Byron, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth are finely drawn. Not concealing his love for 
the Peri disconsolate at the gate of Eden, he boldly asserts 
that Scott “invented a new species of epic poem” which, 
though not without its defects, “possessed the swiftness of 
the Homeric narrative.” Surveying the revolution effected by 
Sir Walter in romantic fiction, Mr. Courthope maintains that 
“so complete a fusion of the ideal and the real is not to be 
found outside the plays of Shakespeare”; and analysing tho 
influence of the “ Waverley Novels” on Continental literature, he 
compares them with the works of Alexandro Dumas, laying down 
that tales like “ Les Trois Mousquetaires,” however great as tho 
creations of an amuseur, are wanting in Scott's elements of 
athical and ideal truth. 








TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND. 

Two Dianas in Somaliland. By Agues Herbert. (John Lano. 
12s. net.)—Chivalry and fair criticism alike force us to give tho 
place of honour among receut sporting books to the Two Dianas 
We confess frankly that we read the early chapters of Miss 
Herbert's book with considerable distaste, and that to the end the 
reader never quite knows when the author will harass him with 
some piece of doubtful taste or doubtful humour. The tono of 
bravado and devil-may-care-ness is irksome at first, when it is 
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only a few simple conventions which the Dianas are defying. 
When it comes to be lions and rhinos and every known dis- 
comfort, we are captivated in spite of ourselves. Gradually we 
find the author a very different person from the rather risquée and 
slangy young woman whom the first chapters would persuade 
us of, She is, in the first place, the most genuine of sportsmen. 
She goes out to slay, and slays generously; but it is clear on 
every page that she loves the rigour of the game. He would be 
a bold shikari who would presume to compete with these untiring 
ladies. As she gets deeper into the wilds, the aggressiveness 
goes out of her tone. Passages of really fine descriptive writing 
appear in the colloquial narrative. She quotes a line from Dante 
as the origin of the phrase “to paint the town red”; she pro- 
claims herself a Socialist and moralises shrewdly on the native 
problem; and, having proved herself interesting, she goes on to 
confess herself human. When one of her hunters is killed by a 
rhino her sangfroid breaks down for a moment, and we like her 
the better. By the time the most prejudiced reader gets to the 
end he will admit that he has been well entertained. Wehave 
rarely heard of a more successful hunting trip. A list of their 
trophies included rhino, lion, leopard, hartebeest, dibatag, 
oryx, Speke’s gazelle, klipspringer, wart-hog, hyena, jackal, 
wolf, ostrich, marabou, and dik-dik. Here is the spirit 
in which the modern woman approaches the most terrible 
of wild beasts: “We nearly went off our heads with joy and 
excitement when we suddenly came on a neat little path made by 
lions.” The first encounter was sufficiently exciting. There were 
two lions in a thicket, and Miss Herbert shot one. Then, forgetting 
about the other, she ran forward, and was promptly charged. 
Happily the lion only tore her legs before he was shot from close 
quarters by her companion. There is a story of a night spent in 
the bush alone with a Somali hunter, which shows the strength 
of Miss Herbert’s nerves, as does also the tragic tale of the 
rhinoceros hunt, when the great brute killed one of her followers, 
in spite of a plucky attempt on her part to rescue him. She 
confesses that where rhinos are concerned she is a coward; but 
there is very little trace of cowardice in her record. Bad luck 
was mingled with good, for another of her men died, the butler 
levanted on a camel, and she had a bad attack of fever. But the 
great Shikdr ended safely and prosperously, though the Dianas 
were made ill by their return to civilisation. ‘“ We missed the camp 
sounds, the grunting camels, the sound of the fires being piled, 





we missed the open—all! We stretched our longing arms and 
touched a wall! We paced a floor that was not ground.” Every 
hunter will sympathise, and the book will awaken un-Christian 
envy in some imperfectly civilised breasts. 








FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 

A Woman’s Trek from the Cape to Cairo. By Mary Hall. 
(Methuen and Co. 16s. net.)—Mrs. Hall has performed a very 
remarkable journey. Since Captain Grogan’s great expedition 
eight years ago, several travellers have covered the whole length of 
Africa from South to North, but she is the first woman who has 
achieved the feat. Much of the ground is now comparatively 
easy going. It is not hard to get from the Cape to the Zambesi, 
or up to the north end of Lake Nyasa, and from Entebbe to Cairo 
is an arduous but quite safe and simple journey. But from 
Nyasa to the south end of Lake Victoria is still a little-known 
region, and it required much courage and pertinacity to traverse 
it. The journey was made in two parts. In the first stage she 
reached the Victoria Falls, and gives an interesting account of 
Rhodesia, though she does not seem aware how much doubt has 
recently been cast on the antiquity of the Zimbabwes. Then she 
returned home, and coming back next year, went straight by sea to 
Chinde, on the Zambesi, and thence up the Shiré into the great 
trough of Equatoria. There are some charming descriptions of 
the upland scenery on the latter river, and a very full and 
sympathetic account of the mission work at Blantyre and 
Livingstonia. There is a pleasant story of a native butcher 
who, when he was about to kill an ox, sent round an intimation 
to his customers that “a bule will be murdered to-morrow 
morning at 6 a.m.,” followed by a second notice: “The bule ran 
away this morning, so was not murdered.” The officials in 
German East Africa treated her with great kindness, and her report 
of German administration is wholly favourable. It is a most 
modest narrative, for she simplifies all her difficulties, and claims 
no special merit for her travels. But it is none the less a 
delightful book and a remarkable achievement. 








A GUIDE TO EAST AFRICAN SPORT. 
Big G..me Shooting on the Equator. By Captain F. A. Dickinson. 
With an Introduction by Sir Charles Norton Eliot. (John Lane. 
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oe 6d. net.)—Captain Dickinson is nothing if not Practical. His 
im is not to write a picturesque account of the East Afri 

plateau, but to give intending sportsmen the kind of information 
they need. Nothing could be more useful than some of - 
recommendations, especially as to the art of preserving skins 
the arrangement of a sporting trip. And in an early chapte: rr 
points out what so many people forget,—that African hunting 
mainly stalking, and that he who does not recognise this will, r 
few shots, His last chapter, on “The Preservation of Big Guns 
is full of excellent sense. Tho plan of the book is to Pity, 
chapter to each of the greater animals, with particulars of te 
habits and the localities in East Africa whero it is chiefly found, 
and a few notes of the author’s own experiences. The style ig 
one of the oddest we have met with for many days. It is slan, 
to a degree far beyond what is usual even in smoking-rom, 
gossip. The author seems to be inspired with a horror of correct 
writing, and, out of a kind of perverted modesty, insists on saying 
what he has to say in slipshod English. The curious thing 
is that he can write exceedingly well when he tries ag 
witness the chapter called “An Impression,” a description of 4 
scene on the German boundary. The book is difficult to criticisg 
because it is mainly a collection of facts. Captain Dickinson 
found that the eland could be brought down with one bullet 
though he had been told that it was a difficult animal to stop. 
We wonder who his informants were, for the eland is notoriously 
the softest of all the great antelopes. About the rhinoceros ha 
advances an interesting theory. When it rushes violently 
towards a hunter, he thinks that it is not charging, but merely 
running away up-wind, as most wild animals do. The hunters or 
the caravan, whom he has scented, are of course up-wind, most 
unfortunately for them, but no blame to the rhinoceros. This 
sounds to us a disputable proposition. No doubt he is not always 
charging in anger, being sometimes merely fussed and 
frightened; but we should have thought that his temper, 
perhaps owing to his bad eyesight, was on the whole the worst 
of all the creatures of the bush. 








FLOWERS AND TREES OF PALESTINE. 

Flowers and Trees of Palestine. By Augusta A. Temple. (Elliot 
Stock. 6s. net.)—Miss Temple has had predecessors in the tas 
which she has undertaken; but her volume, which is systematic, 
carefully put together, and illustrated with photographs taken 
by the author, is not by any means superfluous. The first 
chapter is given to “Characteristic Flowers of Palestine”; the 
second to “Thorny Plants”; the third, which is peculiarly 


interesting, to “ Tropical and Alpine Plants.” The tropical plants 


are found in various fertile spots in the Dead Sea region, where 
the deep depression, as much as 1,300 feet, produces a suitable 
climate. One plant, the indigo, in two species (argentea and 
tinctoria), is cultivated on the eastern shore of the Sea. The 
Alpine plants are found on Hermon and Lebanon, which have 
respectively an altitude of 9,200 and 10,225 feet. Chap. 4 treats 
of trees, among which the date-palm (which, however, has dis- 
appeared from some localities connected with it, as Jericho), 
olive, viue, fig, pomegranate, terebinth, oak, cedar, and almond 
are perhaps the most conspicuous. The apple of the Bible is tho 
quince or the citron. Miss Temple gives a list, with botanic 
names and brief description. This must contain, if we reckon 
all the species, not far from two thousand names. 








GEORGE BUCHANAN. 

George Buchanan: Glasgow Quatercentenary Studies, 1906. (J. 
MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 12s. 6d. net.)—The quater- 
centenary proper of George Buchanan, who was born in February; 
1506, was celebrated at St. Andrews, where he was a student, and 
where for atime in later life he presided over St. Leonard’s College, 
But Buchanan’s glory belongs to all Scotland, where even devotees 
of Queen Mary honour him, and the near coincidence of his 
quatercentenary with that of the University of Glasgow, coupled 
with the fact that he was born within a few miles of tho city, 
suggested a special commemoration. This handsome volume is 
the outcome. It gives an account of the “pilgrimage” to “The 
Moss,” the modern house which is close to the site of the actual 
birthplace, and is owned by a descendant of Buchanan’s brother. 
a poem in Latin elegiacs, somewhat strangely called an “Ode,” 
recited by the Dean of Glasgow; an exhibition of books and relics; 
a banquet, with speeches; and finally the studies. The longest 
of these, putting aside Dr. David Murray’s “ Catalogue of Print od 
Books, &c.,” and, in a sense, the most important, is Mr. J. T. Br wn's 
essay on an English translation of Buchanan’s “ Baptistes. . 
In 1643 there was published in London what was practically 4 
translation of it, no hint, however, being given that it was notan 


original work. The book was entirely forgotten, but a copy 
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came into the hands of Francis Peck (1692-1743), who discovered 
that, though printed like prose, it was really in verse. Peck 
restored it to its proper shape, and wrote an elaborate annotation, 
ip which he sought to make out that it was a political satire, Herod 
representing Charles I.; Herodias and her daughter, Henrietta 
Maria ; Malchus, Archbishop Laud, ec. He had nearly finished his 
work when he heard for the first time of Buchanan’s poem. Peck 
had now, of course, to abandon his belief that Milton was the 
author, but he stoutly maintained that he was the translator of 
the poem ; and this is Mr. Brown’s opinion, shared, or at least 
countenanced, it would seem, by the Rev. Walter Begley, the editor 
of “Nova Solyma.” We cannot deal with his argument in detail. 
All that we have space for is a sample of the verse :— 


“ Noblemen and kings 
Honour and fear him, where be past with pride 
Thorough the madness of the multitude, 
New laws gives like another Moses, cleansing 
Crimes with water, and presumes our ancient laws 
With new rites to adulterate, and rends 
The Fathers with reproaches, to enjoy 
The people’s mad affection with more ease, 
Who give them gentle hearing.” 
Can these have come from the pen which had already written :— 
*« O welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings ; 


Aud thou, unblemished form of Chastity ! 
And could Milton about four years afterwards have written: 
“My mother bore me a speaker of what God made my own and 
bot a translator” ? One interesting fact has been discovered. The 
“Bantistes” had a reference to history. Herod was really 
Henry VIII. and the Baptist Thomas More. “ Mortem et accusa- 
jonem Thomae Mori repraesentavi,” he said himself in his state- 
t submitted to the Holy Office at Lisbon. We can but 
on Principal Lindsay’s admirable paper on “George 
wan,” and Mr. T. D. Robb’s most meritorious essay on 
cteenth Century Humanism as Illustrated by the Lifo and 


Work of George Buchanan.” 















SIR ROWLAND HILL. 

1 Will: the St ry of a Great Reform. By his 
iter. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—Mrs. Smyth, after an 
roductory” sketch of Rowland Hill’s ancestry, his father, 
mas Wright Hill, of varicus contemporaries and friends, and 
of his times in general, proceeds to give an account of the “Old 
Postal System,” and of various attempts which were made from 
time to time to reform it, and then takes up the main subject 
of her book, the long and finally successful struggle of her father 
to make it what it is,—a service which for cheap efficiency has 
positively norival anywhere. The system which Rowland Hill’s 
reforms superseded had certainly some curious anomalies, and it 
is not easy to realise how it was worked. As almost all letters, 
to take one case, were paid for on delivery, professional men and 
merchants had monthly accounts. What an impossible complica- 
tion this suggests! Still, the subject might have been treated a 
little more philosophically, now that it has become a matter 
of history. A reformer in the heat of the struggle may well 
talk of “odious taxes on knowledge,” and of the franking system 
as “a hoary iniquity,” but such language is out of place 
in such a book as this. It is a mistake to apply to the past the 
standards of the present. When Mrs. Smyth proceeds to tell her 
father’s story her indignation has better excuse. His dismissal— 
“Britannia presenting Rowland Hill with the sack,” as Punch 
put it—was in the highest degree discreditable to the Tory 
Government of 1843, and especially to its chief, Sir Robert Peel. 
It was a most serious thing for a man of forty-seven to find 
himself without employment. A public subscription was, indeed, 
raised, and Peel made a handsome contribution to it, putting on 
sticking-plaster, as Punch had it, after stabbing. Happily for 
him and for itself, the London and Brighton Company availed 
itself of the opportunity. He took its affairs in hand as general 
manager and soon restored prosperity. In 1846 Lord John 
Russell came into power, and the reformer was put in his 
right place, not indeed as chief, for this post was still occupied 
by the hostile Colonel Maberley, but as Secretary to the 
Postmaster-General. In 1854 Maberley resigned, and Rowland 
Hill succeeded him as Secretary to the Post Office. He held this 
¢fice for ten years, when the hostility of the Postmaster-General 
of the time compelled his resignation. It is a curious thing that 
to the end of his life Rowland Hill disliked the postcard. Even 
80 great a man as he had his weaknesses. It is a pity that 
Mrs. Smyth insists on airing cortain notions of her own which 
have little or nothing to do with her subject,—that, for instance, 
flogging did not diminish the crime of garrotting, and that the 
“all-red route” is a mistake. We welcome a clear statement of 
the origin of the adhesive postage-stamp. 















FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. 


Factors in Modern History. By A. F. Pollard, M.A. (A. Con. 
stable and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Pollard is one of the few writers on 
matters historical whose views are sufficiently liberal to admit of 
the conception that neither the dignity nor the value of their 
subject is impaired by the infusion of a certain amount of light- 
ness of style into the treatment of it. His latest volume consists 
of eleven thoughtful and illuminative essays which are delight- 
fully lacking in that cumbrousness of style and seriousness of 
aspect which so many historical writers seem to regard as a sine 
qué non. In consequence, it unquestionably merits the adjective 
“readable,” which is more often bestowed than deserved. The 
standpoint from which the essays are written is explained in the 
second of them, which has as its subject “The Advent of tho 
Middle Class.” “There are three or four questions which every 
student of history is called upon to answer; some of them 
elementary, some profound. There is the question when? and 
the question where? the question how? and the question why?” 
So stated these questions are, Mr. Pollard thinks, in inverse 
order to their importance. The one which is at the same 
time the most profound and the most neglected is the 
In pursuance of this belief, he concerns 


question why ? 
In one of the 


himself with causes rather than with effects. 
essays, for instance, he subjects national character—that “deus 
ex machina which is evolved to settle any problem that cannot 
readily be solved by methods of rational investigation ””—to a 
searching analysis, which results in it being deprived to a great 
extent of its causal importance. “ ‘Saxon, or Norman, or Dane 
are we, sang Tennyson: but the exigencies of time, space, and 
metre prevented him from giving an exhaustive list. We are 
also Scots, Irish, Welsh, Germans, French, Spaniards, and Italians 


—not to mention the lost Ten Tribes...... Nationality, then, 
is something more and something less than race. It is mutable: 
it is complex : and compared with race it is modern. .... . Itis 


the effect rather than the cause of history, though in its turn it 
does affect the course of history.” “ Underlying principles” and 
“basic facts” may be the stock-in-trade phrases of many a writer 
who deals in neither, but it is with these in their truest signifi- 
cance that Mr. Pollard’s volume is concerned. 








THE DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 

The Discoveries in Crete. By Ronald M. Burrowes. (Jobn 
Murray. 5s.)—The writer states that it is his aim in this volume 
to give “a picture of Cretan civilisation as a whole, and to 
present that picture in a manner that will make it alive and 
real.” Hitherto the public has had to rely for its insight into 
what is perhaps the most interesting archaeological investigation 
ever made upon the Reports annually issued by the investigators 
themselves, and the continual progress of discovery has neces- 
sarily made these Reports appear to the lay mind almost un- 
intelligible by reason of their self-contradiction. If any one 
other than an expert was to succeed in an endeavour to follow the 
work of Mr. Evans and his colleagues in Crete, it could only be 
with the help of some untechnical reference- and text-book of 
Cretan archaeology, and it is such a book that Mr. Burrowes has 
supplied. All the facts that go to substantiate the dreams 
conjured up by the word “ Knossos” he presents in simple and 
convincing form; and by his clear and consistent account of the 
frescoes, the statues, and the other priceless gems of art which 
have been unearthed in that many-chambered palace, he brings 
before our eyes the men and deeds of the Homeric age as 
verse and fable have never done. By its own confession 
the book is less controversial than explanatory, but at times the 
writer is forced into the arena of conflicting theory. Nor is this 
a matter for regret, for it is then that he ventures to locate, by 
a most interesting chain of reasoning as to the derivation of the 
word, the labyrinth of mythology at Knossos, and traces the 
legend of the Minotaur to its source. The book contains much 
valuable and carefully thought out ethnological speculation, and, 
by dint of what he modestly terms “ balancing probabilities and 
opening up lines of inquiry,” Mr. Burrowes gives in practicable 
volume that adequate guidance which is so necessary to a study 
of the complicated racial problems with which the history of 
Aegean civilisation is bound up. 








CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 

Christus Futurus. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—Some years 
ago an anonymous author published a small book called “ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.” The book made a good deal of stir, and 
was widely read and admired for breadth of thought, depth of 
religious conviction, originality of standpoint, and a certain 
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exaltation of religious tone. Christus Futurus, which has been 
lately published by the same author, fulfils in a great measure 
the promise of the earlier work; or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that some chapters more than fulfil that 
promise, while in others the shadow of modern superstition 
darkens the lucidity of the thought. The writer eloquently urges 
upon his readers a more complete faith. Of the refinements of 
doctrine he takes little account, but he laments the want of con- 
fidence in God which has so long kept Christendom at a stand- 
still:— 

“ Jesus came to a suffering and vicious world, and proclaimed a 
God who required from every man, whatever his heredity, what- 
ever his circumstance, not only the righteousness then acknow- 
ledged, but a far more vigorous, more perfect life; a goodness, 
not only in action but in imagination, in desire and motive, in 
every thought; an earnest purpose of love multiplied by 
every possible opportunity of doing good. Such a God asks the 
impossible. Good men on all sides, then and ever since, have 
arisen to welcome the beautiful ideal and explain that it was 
meant to be impossible——a star for moths to desire, a morrow 
which humanity would never see, demanded of man by God only 
in order that his creature might constantly strain himself here 
in attempting what he could not perform, to the end that he 
might be a little bigger and a little better hereafter. And for 
nineteen centuries we have been learning more and more clearly 
that man, here and now, is, and since we have any history of him 
always has been, so hampered by the imperfections of body and 
brain, the taint of his fathers’ fathers, the accidents of his 
infancy and the limitations of his age, as to be quite unable to 
fulfil the law of Christ in any rounded and adequate way.” 

Have we not acquiesced too easily, he (or should it not be she ?) 
asks, in these conclusions? Might we not make far greater pro- 
gress than we do if we dwelt less upon supposed impossibilities, 
if we could but take courage to walk down “a still untried path 
leading to an unknown region in human life”? For instance, 
he firmly believes that all diseases, both functional and organic, 
may be healed by faith. At this point many readers will be ant 
to lay aside the book with a sigh of disappointment. No one who 
believes in God would be so foolish as to imagine a limit to His 
power; but He educates us by experience. Our author is apt 
to forget how continually and with what reiteration Christ 


appealed to men’s common-sense. 








MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. 

A History of Milan under the Sforza. By Cecilia M. Ady. 
Edited by Edward Armstrong. With 20 Illustrations and a Map. 
(Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This appears to be the first volume 
published of a projected series of histories of the States of Italy. 
As the publishers’ note points out, the present political unity of 
Italy does not alter the fact that each “city or province is still 
to the Italian historian a State”: and thus the history of Italy 
is really a combination of the separate histories of her cities, 
which are written even now from a local point of view, and full of 
the passionate local interest, the patriotism often stronger for its 
narrow bounds, which give the historian of wider outlook such a 
splendid field for gleaning. We can hardly imagine a more 
attractive subject, in its way, than the story of Milan under those 
wonderful condottieri, the Sforza Dukes. One of its features, very 
favourable to a modern writer, is the fact that it is by no means 
worked out. Milan has not been nearly so much written about as 
Rome, Florence, or Venice; yet her history, in its most brilliant 
periods, yields to none in romantic interest. But even the character 
and adventures of the six Dukes who followed the Visconti as 
rulers of Milan, and whose authority lasted nearly a hundred years 
in the height of the Renaissance, are misty enough to the mind 
of the modern general reader,—with one exception, perhaps. 
Lodovico Il Moro, the husband of Beatrice d’Este, the captive of 
Louis XII. at Loches, where he died in 1508, is a familiar figure 
to all who know anything of French or Italian history. He was, 
as Miss Ady points out, a typical man of the Renaissance. 
Ambitious yet cowardly, a cruel, unscrupulous usurper, he was 
one of the wisest rulers and cleverest men of his time. He was 
indeed before his time, and there are no more interesting pages in 
the book than those describing the scientific spirit in which he 
treated all questions of the material development of the Milanese 
State. His model farm was a wonderful experiment. His system of 
canals and waterways, his views on the sanitation of cities, if 
inspired by Leonardo da Vinci, were carried out by a master 
worthy of the servant. Lodovico cannot help taking the central 
place in a history of Milan under the Sforza. We must not be 
understood to say that Miss Ady sins against proportion. On the 
contrary, she gives a most careful account—more difficult because 
the authentic materials must have been less—of Lodovico’s father 
Francesco, the great condottiere, and first Duke of his family ; of his 
brother, Duke Galeazzo Maria, the cruel, tyrannical monster who 
was murdered in San Stefano in 1476; of his nephew the weak 





eee. 
and unfortunate Gian Galeazzo; of his sons M imilian 
Francesco, the former one of the weakest, the latter the no 
Duke of the name, one of the best beloved of his family W 
have said enough to suggest the varied interest that belor . 
the history which Miss Ady has written. She is to be — 
lated on giving agreeable proof of hereditary talent ap 
accomplishment of a sufficiently difficult piece of work, 








THE PARISH CLERK. 


The Parish Clerk. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. (Methuen ang Co, 
7s. 6d. net.)—The judicious parson nowadays declines to appoint 
a parish clerk, for this reason: the office is a freehold, and a 
quite possible source of trouble, if the holder is not a satisfactory 
person. There are some who believe that the parson’s office itself 
should be formally deprived of this character. If this were done 
it might be constituted afresh, made, for instance, a post to be 
held by one of the assistant clergy. This, indeed, has been triad, 
At the parish church of Leeds there used not many years ago tobe 
—there may be now, for all that we know—a parish clerk in Holy 
Orders. Where the mother-church retains tho Privilege of cele. 
brating marriages, &c., the fees amount to a considerable sum. 
About a century ago the parish clerk of St. Andrew's 
Holborn, was a General officer in the Army (retired), whe 
appointed a deputy, and made a handsome profit out of the 
transaction. In small parishes the office is practically merged 
in that of sexton, and the chief part of the emoluments comes 
from burial payments. Generally, it may be said, the office hag 
suffered a great decline. There is no place for it in tho present. 
day service, and it was from his functions in public worship that 
the parish clerk derived his importance, if not his emoluments, 
Other causes, too, have contributed to diminish his status. To 
furnish the “ Bills of Mortality,” for instance, was an important 
duty; but this has been taken from him by the system of 
registration. The thing is, of course, much better done, but 
there is a loss of the picturesque. The Parish Clerks’ Company, 
one of the Guilds of London, is a standing memorial of what has 
been. It is now a nominis umbra, a survival which it would be a 
great pity to interfere with, but a survival only. Mr. Ditchfield 
has much that is entertaining to say about the subject, one which 
is entirely to his liking. He tells many curious things about the 
office, and many more, still more curious, about the holders of it, 








AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

Agricultural Botany: Theoretical and Practical. By John 
Percival, M.A. (Duckworth and Co, 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Percival 
is the Director of the Department of Agriculture at University 
College, Reading, and was for some tims on tho staff at Wye 
Agricultural College, so ought to know what students require ia 
a botany book. The fact that it is in a third edition would seem 
to show that it has been appreciated. Obvious points in its favour 
are the clearness of its arrangement, its wide range—there are 
nearly eight hundred pages—and the usefulness of the many 
drawings, done by Mr. Percival himself. Short of photo 
micrographs, in some instances, these drawings could not well be 
better. It is not within the power of every technical author to 
give his pages the life and interest which characterised the 
writing of Huxley and Grant Allen, but a book like this is full of 
things which hold the attention even of the casual reader. How 
many of us who are not botanists have noticed that while the 
hop twines to the right, bindweed twines to the left? And how 
interesting is the case of the parasitical broom rape, the seeds 
of which, though they drop into the ground, will die if they do 
not meet with a clover plant. 








ELIZABETH GUNNING, DUCHESS OF HAMILTON AND 
ARGYLL. 

The Story of a Beautiful Duchess: being an Account of the life 
and Times of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. 
By Horace Bleackley, M.A. Illustrated. (A. Constable and Co, 
2is. net.)—No student of the eighteenth century in England is 
ignorant of the fame of the beautiful Irish sisters, the daughters 
of John Gunning, Esq., and Bridget Bourke, his wife, daughter 
of Viscount Mayo. Their story is to a great extent the story of 
English society during the latter half of the century; and al 
unedifying story this is, though it shines, perhaps, in contrast 
with that of French society about the same date. But in both 
countries there were distinguished exceptions to the rule of less 
morals than manners; and there never was a shadow on the fair 
fame of the lovely Elizabeth Gunning during her long life as the 
consort of two Dukes, the first of whom was distinctly unworthy 
of her. The present book, though written in a too ornate and 
often awkward style, gives a spirited picture of a time abounding 
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+, curious interest. Readers will be attracted by a full account 
ot extraordinary “Douglas Cause.” Lady Jano Douglas- 
ant the only sister of the eccentric Duke of Douglas, was 
bent on preventing his estates from passing into tho hands of 
the Hamilton family. She returned from abroad with twin-boys, 
supposed to have been born in Paris, where she and her husband 
had been staying. The Scottish Courts decided that these boys 
wore not Lady Jane’s children; but the English House of Lords 
reversed the decision. Mr. Bleackley evidently thinks they were 
wrong. Tho book is very handsomely got up, and the portraits 
of the Duchess and members of her family are charmingly re- 


produced and most attractive. 








MALARIA: A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN THE HISTORY 
OF GREECE AND ROME. 

Malaria: @ Neglected Factor in the History of Greece and Rome, 
By W. H. 8. Jones, M.A. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 
23. 6d. net.) —Greece was conquered, to put the case a little 
strongly, nob by Macedonia or Rome, but by malaria. Modern 
Greece is intensely malarious, and the influence had begun to 
work when Greece was in its most flourishing period. In 
Thucydides’ account of the Plague of Athens we are told that it 
began in the Piracus with the well-water,—xpijva yap ofrw joa 
airéh. Of course the people thought that the Peloponnesians 
had poisoned the wells; the idea still reappears when there is an 
outbreak of fever. Italy was less susceptible to the same evil, but 
it was more than sufficiently common. Kome was unhealthy in 
the summer and autumn. Southern Latium, which had been 
prosperous in early days, was depopulated by it. There was a 
temple to the Goddess of Fever outside the walls (now 
represented by the Chapel of the Madonna del Febbre). We 
hear of the same thing in Northern Italy. When Tacitus 
describes the sack and destruction of Cremona in 69 A.D. 
he says that the only building that was left was the temple 
of Mefitis, which stood outside the walls,—loco seu numine 
defensum. Mr. Jones has collected a quantity of interesting facts 
from ancient authors, Greck and Latin, and his account of the 
matter has been reinfurced by the medical knowledge of Professor 
Major Ross, who contributes an introduction, and of Dr. Elliott, 
who sums up the evidence in a “Conclusion.” Was it guessed 
that malaria came from mosquito-bites? That seems very doubt- 
ful, for, of course, the Egyptian marsh-dwellers who wrapped 
themselves in their fishing-nets for protection from gnats only did 
what was done for ages before the great mosquito discovery was 
made. There is a serious suggestion, however, that #riados, ague- 
fever, may have something to do with jmdéaos, a moth which 
attacks bees. In Lithuanian and Lettish the same word stands 
for “fever” and “moth.” 








THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Europe and the Turks. By Noel Buxton. (John Murray. 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Buxton tells us that the issue of his small and 
useful handbook is “prompted by a desire to reason with those 
who, like myself, are suspicious of sensational appeals, who pride 
themselves on caution and abhor sentimentality.” At the same 
time, thero is—there could not help being—a good deal of sup- 
pressed passion in a volume which advocates European control as 
the sole hope of Macedonia and the Near East, and which does 
not spare vacillating British statesmen and veering British public 
opinion. Mr. Buxton’s meaning is clear. “This volume is a call 
to bring to an end what is perhaps the greatest of chronic scandals 
which still disgrace the human family. It is not a mere matter 
of relieving pain, as in the case of some famine or earthquake; it 
isa matter of making the barest necessities of decent life, even 
family morality itself, possible to great populations, and those too 
not ignorant or savage, but of the type which has made civilisa- 
tion.” We may add that Mr. Buxton’s little book contains a 
truly wonderful amount of information under such easily 
intelligible titles as “The Past,” “The Cause of the Trouble,” 
and “'I'he Real Question,” which, though not of course devoid of 
spirit, is quite devoid of party bias. 








HEINE’S “REISEBILDER.” 

Pictures of Travel. By Heinrich Heino. A New Translation 
by Russell Davis Gillman. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
10s. 6d.)—This is an excellent and painstaking, -though hero 
aud there rather laboured, translation of some of Heine's 
best and most pleasantly characteristic work. It contains 
Heinean goms in prose like: “Nothing in Gottingen is stagnant 
but the Professors, and they are changeless as the Pyramids 
of Egypt. Yot there is a difference. In these Pyramids of 
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Gottingen no wisdom is concealed.” It also contains—in “The 
Return Home ”—such gems in verse as :— 


“ The world and this life are too scxttered by far, 
T'll seek a Professor to mend them ; 
His wisdom may put them together again, 
Its follies, his system may end them.” 


Sometimes, indeed, Heine’s satire runs to riot too suggestive of 
mere modern smoking-rpom “smartness.” Ono gets tired almost 
to death of such painfully palpable hits as: “The whole book 
reeks of cheese, beer, and tobacco, so that you might suppose you 
wero reading a romance by Clauren.” But, on the whole, he is 
seen here at his best, if not as a lyrist, certainly as a lover of 
Nature and as a master in the graphic. The book is most enjoy- 
able,—so enjoyable that it does not read like a translation. 














UNPUBLISHED LETTBRS OF MADAME DE STAEL. 

Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant: Unpublished Letters, 
§c. Edited by Baroness Elisabeth de Nolde. Translated from 
the French by Charlotte Harwood. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 
net.)—This attractive little book is made up of letters and 
reminiscences extracted from the papers of Madame Constant, 
wifo of the famous Benjamin, the Charlotte of his Journal Intime, 
who had something to bear from his lingering passion for Madame 
de Staél. However, Madame Constant’s own abode in a glass- 
house—she had two husbands living when she married Benjamin 
—deprived her of much right to complain of her third husband's 
love affairs. Curiously enough, these papers have been collected 
and edited by a descendant of hers by the first husband, the 
Baron de Marenholtz, who treats them in a quite detached way as 
valuable biographical documents. This they certainly are, and 
the book is to be recommended to all readers who are attracted 
by the name of Madame de Statl. Sho, not Constant, benefits by 
this publication of new letters. They show him as the “weak 
egoist” tho editor frankly calls him, and if they bring out 
Madame de Staél’s violence and foolishness where her affections 
were concerned, they also impress on a reader the generosity, 
frankness, tenderness, patriotism, of one of the most singular 
women European society ever knew. 

FORTY YEARS OF PARIS. 

Forty Years of Paris. By W.F. Lonergan. With 32 Portraits. 
«T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—As a correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, Mr. Lonergan knew Paris exceptionally well 
during a number of years, a great part of his youth having 
been spent there before the occupation of his later life became 
settled. He might naturally be expected to write a book on Paris 
full of interest and actunlity ; indeed, he has already done so in 
“Tho New Parisians.” Tho present book sketches politics and 
literature in Paris from the later days of the Second Empire to 
the present time. It contains a good deal of moro or less enter- 
taining gossip, more or less valuable criticism, literary and 
dramatic, and some pages well worth reading on the conflict 
with the Vatican. The interest of the book is very decidedly 
increased by the collection of portraits, which includes all the 
best-known men of modern France. Some of these studies in 
physiognomy are curious and characteristic: some are not 
altogether reassuring. ‘The Third Republic,” says Mr. Loner- 
gan, “has been a régime of mystery and mystification; and those 
painstaking people the historians of the future will have a tough 
task in dealing with it.” 








THE LAST EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 

The Last Empress of the French. By Philip W. Sergeant, B.A. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is less objectionable than 
are most biographies of living persons. The book is, in fact, a 
contribution to history. The Empress Eugénie had not a little 
to do with French politics, and greatly influenced their course by 
her personal characteristics. In this respect she suggests an 
interesting comparison with Marie Antoinette. It is, as may be 
supposed, a difficult subject which Mr. Sergeant has elected to 
treat; and he must be allowed the credit of having accomplished 
his task with success. It is impossible to gloss over the mis- 
doings of the Second Empire; and impossible wholly to acquit 
the great personage who might have taken up a more decided ling 
of opposition to them than she did. Let any one read, for instance, 
the account given on pp. 276-78 of a fancy-dress ball in 1860, It wa? 
no easy duty to perform, for the chief offender was a near relative 
of the Empress; still, great poople aro called upon to perform 
duties that are not easy. It is, indeed, this that constitutes thoir 
special function. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Woman Suffrage. By Arnold Harris Mathow. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 1s. net.)—Mr. Mathew, who describes himself as 
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“de iure Earl of Llandaff”—we are reminded of a parson who 
described himself as “de iwre B.A.” because he ought to have 
passed but did not—would have done better for his case if he 
had used fewer arguments. Mr. Mathew thinks those opponents 
foolish who maintain that women would be better off without 
the franchise—it would ultimately put an end to all con- 
cessions to sex—and does not scruple to say so, not always 
very courteously. But the point we wish to make is that 
some of his arguments have a very dangerous look. In 
“Women’s Work and Wages,” for instance, we have a plea 
which, put into a few words, is practically this,—give women 
votes and they will be paid better for their work. That 
seems to us bad business. A woman gets as good pay for her 
books as she earns, and, as a rule, they get what they earn in 
other things. Anyhow, the attempt to influence economic con- 
ditions by political considerations is one fraught with danger. 








BRIGHT IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING. 


Bright Ideas for Entertaining. By Mrs. Herbert B. Linscott. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 38s. 6d.)—This is the kind of reference- 
book a hostess must be grateful for. How often has one seen 
well-meant hospitality falling flat because neither host nor hostess 
could entertain a gathering of acquaintances. There are many 
ingenious, and to us quite new, forms of amusement described 
here for both children and adults. Some are variants of old 
games, but most can be recommended as helpful to the hostess. 
Some depend on decorative effects, and should be as interesting 
to accomplish as they would be to the spectators. Literary 
and topical games are not only amusing, but instructive, such 
as those in which people recollect advertisements, to draw 
animals or objects, or those which aid memories and generally 
stimulate the faculties. This is an educational value of 
games we must never lose sight of; and though games annoy 
many clever people, they do stimulate the general intelligence. 
The hostess who can afford to be independent of such a book as 
this is rare, and we heartily commend it to the majority. Its 
value will be apparent on a wet day, or when entertaining young 
people of the awkward age,—i.e., those too old to romp, but too 
young to talk. 


J. M. DENT and CO. 


THREE NEW BOOKS, 
THE OLD VENETIAN PALACES 


And Old Venetian Folk. 

By THOMAS OKEY. 

Author of “ Venice and its Story,” now in its Third Edition. 
With 50 Illustrations in Colour, and many in Line, by Trevor 
Happon, R.B.A., and several Reproductions from Ruskin’s 
Works. Cloth 4to, one guinea net. [Prospectus post-free, 


JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD. 


The Old Chevalier. 
By MARTIN HAILE. 
A sequel to “ Mary of Modena, Queen of James II.,” by the 
same Author. Illustrated in Photogravure. Cloth, 16s. net. 
[ Prospectus post-free. 


VASARI ON TECHNIQUE. 


Translated into English for the first time by Loursa S. MACLE- 
HOSE. Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Notes, 
by Prof. G. BALDWIN Brown. With Coloured and other 


Illustrations, Square demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
[Prospectus post-free. 


SiR GEORGE GREY. 


By Prof. G. C. HENDERSON, M.A. 
With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, Cloth, 
12s, 6d, net. [ Prospectus post-free. 


“A valuable contribution to the history of the British Empire.” 
—Atheneum. 


























Please write for a Full List of Dent’s Autumn Publications, 
post-free from 
J. M. DENT & CO.. 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS'S List 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND, 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 


From the latest Copyright text. With 12 Coloured and many Ling 
Illustrations by MILLIceNT SoweERBY. Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net 





This is the only reprint of ALICE 
issued by specia! arrangement with 
the owners of the Copyright and 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 


CHILDHOOD: being Twelve Days from Our Youth 
Pictured in Colours by MILLICENT SOWEBRBY, and Written in y¢ rse by 
GITHA SOWERBY. The Text printed in 2 Colours and with some » 
Illustrations in the Text. 74 by 9fin. 36. Gd. net. 


BUMBLETOES: being their Adventures with Belindg 
and the Buttons Boy. Pictured in 12Scenes by MILLICENT SOWERBY 
and Written in Verse by GITHA SOWERBY. The 12 Scenes in Colour, 
and 18 further Illustrations in the Text. 5} by 7in. 16. 6d. net, . 


THE CHILD-LOVER’S CALENDAR, 1898, 


With 12 Illustrations in Colours by AMELIA BAURLE, Smal 8y0, 
1s. net. 


THE DUMPY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Thirty-six Titles to select from. Royal 32mo, bound in Decorated Wash. 
able Cloth, 1 met each. Over 250,000 copies of these books have beeg 
sold, 


THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES, A SPARROW, 


By G. W. JAMES, With 6 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8yo, 2s, 6d, 


ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS. 


SANCE. By E. L. SEELEY. With 8 Four-Colour Plates and % ig 
Half-Tone, 7s. 6d. net. Uniform with “ Stories of the Italian Artists 
from Vasari.” Also a SPECIAL EDITION, with 4 extra Four 
Plates, the Half-Tones printed in two tints, and a Special Frontispiece, 
small 4to, parchment, gilt top, 156 met; vellum, 20s net; rei 
polished morocco (to order), 30s. net. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 


FROM VASARI. Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. Red 
buckram, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net, SPECIAL EDITION, pure rag paper, 
deckle edges, small 4to, parchment, gilt top, 15s. met; whole vellum, 
20s. net; whole red polished morocco (to order), 30s. net. 
Uniform with 
“Artists of the italian Renaissance.” 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE. Their Influence on 
Florentine History during and prior to the Cinquecento. By Professor 
ISIDORO DEL LUNGO. Translated by MARY G. STEEGMANN. With 
an Introduction by Dr. GULDO BIAGI. With 2 Plates in Four-Colour 
and 24 in Half-Tone, extra crown 8vo, 78, Gd. met; parchmen', 
10s. 6d. net. 

By W. J. 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 


LOFTIE, F.S.A. With an Introduction by M. H. SPLELMANN, F.S8.A. 
With 60 Illustrations in Colours after Drawings by the Japanese Artist, 
YOSHIO MARKINO. Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. met. Also tie 
few remaining copies of the Numbered Edition on Large Paper, the Plates 
Mounted, and the Binding in Whole Parchment, 42s. net. 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS: 
Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans, By D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, 
D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Fully 
Illustrated in Colour after Drawings by W. S. S. TYRWHITT, B.B.A, 
and REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
20s. net. Also 105 Large-Paper copies, crown 4to, Full Parchment, the 
Plates Mounted, 426. net. 


LISBON AND CINTRA, With some Account 
of other Cities and Historical Sites in Portugal. By A. C. INCHBOLD. 
Fully Illustrated after Water-Colours by STANLEY INCHBOLD, Large 
fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 108. 6d. net. 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE 
HOLY FATHERS. Being Histories of the Anchorites, Reclases, 
Ccenobites, Monks, and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt be —_ 
A.D. CCL. and A.D. CCCC. Circiter. Compiled by ATHANASIUS, 
PALLADIUS, SAINT JEROME, and others, Translated out of the 
Syriac, with Notes and Introduction, by E. A, WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., 
Litt.D., Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 2 vols, extra crown 8vo, with Frontispiece Reproductions from 
the Syriac MS., 15s. net. 

*." Prospectuses of any or all of the following Series will 

be sent post-free on application, viz.: 


The Medici Series of Coloured|The Shakespeare Library (il 
Reproductions after the Oid cluding the Shakespeare 
Masters. Classics). 

The New Medizval Library. The St. Martin’s Library. 

Bibliotheca Romanica, Authors for the Pocket. 

The King’s Classics. The Dumpy-Books for Children. 

Also 
A Complete List of this season’s Fiction, with opinions of the Press 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.% 
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BIBLE LESSONS FOR THE 
YOUNG. The Old Testament in Selections from 
the Authorised Version. 

Arranged by the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ely ; formerly Head-Master of Clifton 
College. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 2s. 6d. [Lately published. 


circulation of my Junior Course of Lessons from the 
Se eer to show that it satisfies a real need, it has not fulfilled 
oa mole of my original purpose. Teachers find it too difficult for some of 
jg ounger classes, and ask for an easier book on a somewhat different plan. 
= ence seems to prove that a book for children should not contain notes, 
ey ast all explanation should be given orally. This volume, therefore, com- 
.- only selections from the Authorised Version, with a few pieces of 
acting narrative, and some maps.”—Ezlract from Preface. 


NOTES AND OUTLINES FOR 


BIBLE LESSONS. For Teachers using “ Bible 
Lessons for the Young.” 

By the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
: (Just ready. 
Bible Lessons and Notes and Outlines may also be had 

in One Volume, 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK TO THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. With Introduction, Maps, Text, 
Notes, Schemes of Lessons, and Blackboard Summaries. 
Edited by the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., Arch- 
bishops’ Inspector of Training Colleges, Chief Diocesan 
Inspector of London, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s; and the 
Rev.G.H.S. WALPOLE, D.D., Rector of Lambeth, formerly 
Principal of Bede College, Durham. Crown 8vo. IN TWO 
PARTS :—Part I. chaps. i-xv., 2s. 6d. net; Part IL, 
chaps. xvi.-end, 2s. net. [Nearly ready. 
Forming a new volume of Rrvinatons’ HANDBOOKS TO THE 
BistE AND Prayer Book, of which a detailed list will be 
sent on application to the Publishers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" The most precious history of the Church of Bagied that has ever been 

written, a book scholarlike, lucid, full of matter, full of interest, just and 


true, and inspired with faith, hope, and charity, as few Church histories, or 
any other histories, have ever been.”"—The Right Rev. Bisnor Srunss. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. ANTHONY MITCHELL, B.D., Canon of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh; Principal and Pantonian 
Professor of Theology of the Theological College of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

[Lately published. 

Forming a new volume of Tus Oxrorp Cuurca Trxt 
Books, of which a detailed list can be obtained on application 
to the Publishers. 


IN COURSE IN PUBLICATION. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Brief Histories of her Continuous Life. 
A series of eight volumes dealing with the history of the 
Christian Church from the beginning to the present day. 
Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Rochester. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS, 98-461. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s and Oriel Colleges, 
ford, 5s, net. 

“We do not know of any other work on Church history in which so much 
learned and accurate instruction is condensed into a comparatively small 
space, but at the same time presented in the form of an interesting narrative. 
Alike the beginner and the advanced student will find Mr. Pullan a useful 
guide and companion.”"—Church Times. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS, 461-1003, 
By the Editor. 3s. 64, net. 

“In so accomplished hands as Mr. Hutton’s the result is an instructive and 
Suggestive survey of the course of the Church's development throughout five 
hundred years, and almost as many countries and peoples, in Constantinople 
as well as among the Wends and Prussians, in Central Asia as well as in the 
Western Isles.”"—Review of Theology and Philosophy. 


THE AGE OF SCHISM, 1304-1503. 
By HERBERT BRUCE, M.A., Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff. 8s. 6d. net, 

“We commend the book as being fair in its judicial criticism, a great point 
when so thorny a subject as the Great Schism and its issues are discussed. 
ag art of reading the times, whether ancient or modern, has descended from 

. W. H. Hutton to his pupil.” —Pall Mall Gasette, 


THE REFORMATION, 1503-1648. 
By the Rev. J. P. WHITNEY, B.D., Chaplain cf St, Edward's, 
aie Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer (1906-7). net. 
. “Itis certainly a very full and excellent outline. There is scarcely a point 
in this momentous time in regard to which the student, and, indeed, the 
Sey senter, will not find here very considerable help, as well as sug- 
Geetive hints for further study.” —Church Union Gazette. 








A NEW MIDDLE FORM HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND FOR MIDDLE FORMS OF SCHOOLS: 

By W. 8. ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “ A Short History of 

Greece” and “A Short History of Rome.” Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. [Lately published. 
May also be had in Two Periods :— 

Period I.—To End of Commonwealth, 1660. 2s. 


Period II.—To Edward VII., 1907. 2s. 
This History is intended to supply the want of an IJ]ustrated History for 


Middle Forms, and for students working for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local and similar examinations. The object has been to present the develop- 
ment of the British Nation, its Constitution, and Empire in a continuous 
and, as far as possible, chronological story, giving important political and 
inilitary events in just sufficient detail to explain their issue and give the 
student something easier to fix in his memory than a mere enumeration of 
isolated facts. 


Numerous Maps have been added to emphasise points of political or 


military geography. Chapters have been inserted at intervals showing the 
advance of the national life in literary, social, and other directions, 
besides those coming under the head of pure history. It is hoped that the 
Illustrations, which are taken from contemporary sources, or represent 
ancient buildings, articles, &., may help to give a reality to the narrative. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. For use in Upper Forms of Schools and in 
Colleges. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 1 vol., 7s. 6d., or in Two Periods :— 
Period I.—To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s, 
Period Il.—To Victoria, 1895. 4s. 


“ This is a really valuable book...... A book sure to be widely used for educa- 


tional purposes...... An excellent, well-arranged, clear, temperate, just, and 
patriotic book, and it deserves a wide and hearty welcome.”—Spectator, 


“It will supply a want long felt in the educational world......The characters 


of leading personages are sketched with great fairness.—Daily Chronicle. 


‘Professor Ransome commands an easy graphic style, which keeps the 


attention, wit hout running into verbiage.""—Yorkshire Post. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net each, 
The Complete Set, £2 8s, net. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medimval and Modern History ia the 
University of Manchester, 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. 


By B. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Edinburgh. 


Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 


By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A, Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford, 


Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715, 


By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A.,, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 


By A. HASSALL, M.A, 


Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 


By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 


Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 


By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


ESSAYS IN THE MAKING. 


By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., formerly Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 
LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, 
and LETTERS. With Hints on Writing for the 
Press. By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“Tt is crammed with useful hints.””—Oxford Magazine. 
“The work teems with useful suggestions not only for pupils, but also for 


teachers and examiners.”—Educational Times. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


Considered in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspect. 
By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), Physician to 
Rugby School. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
additional Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Ttisa t book; valuable to anybody who has to deal with the young— 


and invaluable to the public schoolmaster.""—School. 





RIVINGTONS; 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY, 
By G. S. STREET. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Demy 8vo, Dustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 

“In his book Mr. G 8. Street has parted the veil, ang 


THE YOUNGER SET. By RoBERT| (another virgit) ne takes his readers into that unfading 
W. Cuampers, Author of ‘‘ The Fighting Chance,” “ Cardigan,” | Teslon where death is not because it has been. Nor could 


. : - there be a guide more tactful and entertainin: 
. C. WILMSHURST. 
&c. With 8 Illustrations by G. C. ILMS ' ly } Mr. St ‘ = and 


“ We read the story absorbed and interested.” — 7ribuxe. markabie excelience.....Mr. Street had his choice of the 
“A story of absorbing interest; many of the characters are | world’s society, and who shall say that his eciection is not 
drawn with great subtlety."-—Daily Chronicle. admirablie?.....By what nameless magic Mr. Street has 
evoked them, so that we move amid that august company 

with perfect ease and pleasure and intimacy, who shali 
say? Enough that he has admitted us to a measure of the 
THE MEASURE OF THE RULE. | privitcges fhe nas tone cnioyed, by moans of his art of 

tu 

By Rosrer Bans, Author of “In the Midst of Alarms,” ko. | Sacen STANDARDS enom witty ans 
“ Mr. Barr has written a story as delightful as it is curious. We 


congratulate Mr, Barr on a distinct success.”— Daily Chronicle. WILLIAM BLAKE ‘© POET, THE antisr, 
THE MAN. 


With some Contemporary Accounts. 


VALERIE UPTON. By Anne Dovaias| By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Sep@wick, Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of Life,” &c. ur. Arthur Symons, in a triple capacity of biographer, critic, and editer, 
has everywhere in his most valuable book made good use of a refined intuition 
and an efficient judgmenut,””—Nation. 
“A book which we cannot do without complete as a study of Blake's 
many-sided activity and a portrait frem which nothing has been excluded, ia 


N i M ROD’S WI FE. By Mrs. ERNEST | whieh everything finds a fitting place.”"—Saturday Review. 


THOMPSON SETON. 


A Record of Sport, Travel, and Nature Study in the “ Rockies,” SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE IN 
the Cevennes, on the Ottawa, and in Norway. Illustrated, large CAMP AND COU RT 
s 


crown 8yvo, 6s, 
“In her new book it will be found that our highest expectations By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 10s. 6d. net. 


are fulfilled.” — Field. Da ; “Mr. Shand could hardly have chosen a more fascinating subject for a book 
“ Vivacious and entertaining makes excellent reading.” than» that which he has taken,” —Daily Mail, 


—Truth. — +--+ - 
THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL 
THE SQUARE PEG. By W. E. 
NORRIS, rte de of “ Lord Leonard the sie &e. DUCH ESS. 
“Mr. W. E. Norris's latest novel is the best he has given us for 














Elizabcth G ing, Duch of Hamiiton and Argyll 





some years.”—Aorning Post. By HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A. 
With Photogravure Piates, 21s. 








WILLIAM JORDAN JUNIOR. By| LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS 


J.C. Snairu, Author of “ Broke of Covenden.” By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL 
‘ ow A : : . ’ 
"The anal tragedy io narrated with overwhelming power and Author of “ A History of Gardening in England,” “ Children’s Gardens,” &, 


vigour.’—Nvitingham Guardian. 
Iustrations in Colour and Line by Lady VICTORIA MANNERS, 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. net, 


THE THORNTON DEVICE. Bythe|" > cRaNCE OF TO-DAY. 


Hon. Mrs, Grosvenor, Author of “ The Bands of Orion.” 
By BARRETT WENDELL, 
Professor of English at Harvard College. Small demy 8vo, 6s. vet. 


iN THE SHADE OF THE Mr. Srensen Witxrmson, in the Morning Post, says :—*‘ What the quiet 


man loves is a book that he can read without effort, that carries him along as 
CLOISTER. By ARNo_p Wriaurt. would a story, that tells bim something new about a subject not new te him, 
“This is a very remarkable and suggestive book. He writes ae OA eee deal to think about, Just such a book is Mr, 


with wonderful conviction and force.”—Aforning Leader. Jace 
The CLAIMS of FRENCH POETRY 


THIRD IMPRESSION, By JOHN C, BAILEY. 


THE HELPMATE. By May Sivcrair, Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ tei oon 0? “It is a long time since we have read any critical essays on poetry revealing 
Author of “The Divine Fire,” Xe. such a fine culture and polished literary style as these by Mr. J. C. Bailey. 4 


“The author is one of the novelists to read, re-read, and be 8 


thankful for.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“It is written with distinction and lucidity, and a whimsical THE PULSE OF ASIA. 
but very real humour illumines its darkest places.”—Jorning Post. A Jo y in Central Asia, liustrating the Geographic 
Basis of History. 




















=> By ELSWORTH HUNTINGDON. 


THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. raya tee 


THE NATURE POEMS OF 
ys as eee, GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Editor of the ‘* Westminster Gazette.” Illustrated with 16 Full-page Pictures in Photogravure by 
WILLIAM HYDE. 
Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Royal 8vo, full cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. net. 











London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY Lid. 
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Lonpon : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos, 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the ~tresees - 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, November 16th, 167. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Emperor af Empress arrived at Ports- 

mouth on Monday afternoon on board the‘ Hohenzollern,’ 
after being delayed some time by fog in the Channel. They 
were met by the Prince of Wales, and travelled at once to 
Windsor. At Windsor Station they were met by the King 
and Queen, and here, as at Portsmouth, they were most 
heartily received by the crowds in the streets. At the 
State banquet in St. George’s Hall, Windsor Castle, on 
Tuesday night, the King, in giving the toast of the Emperor 
and Empress, said that he should never forget the kindness 
and sympathy of the Emperor at the time of Queen Victoria's 
death, and added that he fervently hoped for the maintenance 
of peace. The Emperor, in referring with evident feeling 
to the ties which had bound him since childhood to the ruling 
house of Britain, said : “‘ Among these memories stands fore- 
most the figure of my revered grandmother, the great Queen, 
whose image is imperishably engraved in my heart.” The 
Emperor then continued: “ It alsois my earnest wish that the 
close relationship existing between our two families may be 
reflected in the relations of our two countries, and thus confirm 
the peace of the world, the maintenance of which is as much 
your Majesty's constant endeavour as it is my own.’ 


On Wednesday the Emperor and "Empress paid a visit to 
London, and were entertained by the City Corporation at the 
Guildhall. The crowds received them cordially. The route was 
decorated and was lined by troops. The Corporation address 
was presented in a gold casket to the Emperor, who in 
acknowledging it quoted with approval a motto he had noticed 
among the street decorations : “‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ 
He hoped that might ever be true between Britain and 
Germany. After luncheon the Lord Mayor proposed the health 
of the Emperor and Empress. The Emperor said he was most 
grateful for the way in which London had received them. 
He reminded his audience that he had received the freedom 
ofthe City in 1891. ‘Then he had declared that his aim 
was above all the maintenance of peace. History, he 
ventured to hope, would do him the justice of saying that he 
had pursued that aim unswervingly. The main prop and 
base for the peace of the world was the maintenance of 
ge0d relations between Britain and Germany, and he should 














further strengthen them as far as lay in his power. Wo 
discuss the relations of the two countries elsewhere, and will 
only say here that we gratefully acknowledge that the better 
understanding which is promised is founded on the right 
and only basis,—the recognition of our desire, to maintain 
the equilibrium of Europe through our friendship with 
France. That we should ever wantonly provoke a war with 
Germany is unthinkable. 


The new Duma met in St. Petersburg on Thursday amid 
the general unconcern of the nation. The new and more 
narrow Electoral Law has undoubtedly done what the Czar and 
his Government wanted; the Times correspondent says that 
for the first time the seats of the Left were nearly empty and 
those of the Right were full. The majority called for the 
National Anthem, which was sung four times, with intervals 
of wild cheering,—so that ut least there was enthusiasm some- 
where. The Deputies, we are told, were better dressed, and 
seemed more cultured than those in the two previous Dumas, 
Peasants were noticeably absent, but there were many priests. 
Roughly speaking, the Duma is composed of sixty Constitu- 
tional Democrats, a hundred Octobrists, a bundred and twenty 
members of the so-called Right, and seventy Monarchists. 
The only hope now is that if a party of reform arises in the 
Duma it will be more potent than its predecessors, because it 
will presumably be less mistrusted. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies a debate on the Yellow- 
book on Morocco was begun on Tuesday, and was continued 
on Wednesday. It is clear that the Government have 
the confidence of a large enough part of the country to 
enable them to continue their present policy. The speeches 
against the Government were noticeably lacking in fire and 
conviction. M. Pichon, the Foreign Minister, insisted that 
the Government wished to avoid rash adventure, and had 
withstood all temptations to be drawn into the interior of 
Morocco. Their one object was to restore order and 
defend French territory. A particular difficulty had arisen 
when Mulai Hafid declared himself Sultan, but France 
had remained on the side of Abd-ul-Aziz, and it was with 
French help that he had made his jou:ney to Rabat. The 
French Government had organised at Tangier a municipal 
police force, which had made it unnecessary for troops to be 
landed.- A police force was also being formed on the Algerian 
frontier. In 1906 French imports in Morocco were fifty per 
cent. of the whole, and those of Germany only eight per cent. 
The French Government had no immediate solution of the 
difficulties to offer, but their policy would be directed by a 
consideration of the obviously predominant interest of France 
in the country, and by a prudent determination to avoid all 
conquest. A vote of confidence in the Government was 
carried by 464 votes to 54. 


Last week the result of the Referendum on the new Swiss 
Army Law was announced. According to the Times, there 
was a poll of about 590,000 out of a total electorate of 785,000 
and the majority in favour of the new law was 62,000. The 
size of the poll proves the deep interest that is taken in all 
Army affairs in Switzerland, for it would be difficult to 
imagine a more complicated subject to put before the country 
than an Army Reform Act containing two hundred and 
twenty-two clauses. It was thought that the majority would 
be larger, and Colonel Favre, who writes in the Times, thinks 
that it was kept down by religious cleavages, and by the fear 
of the cantons that their rights would be overridden by the 
Federal authority. That there should be a majority in favour 
of the law at all is a singular demonstration of the popularity 
of the Swiss military system, for the law increases the length 
of the recruit courses, and the subsequent trainings in the 
Elite are made annual for seven years instead of biennial for 
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ten years. The Landwehr, or First Reserve, hus its term of 
service reduced from the age of forty-four to forty. It is to 
be observed that the Swiss.people voluntarily vote for more 
arduous service at a time when in conscript countries the 
tendency is to cut down the service us an excessive burden. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes from its Helsingfors 
ecrrespondent an interesting review of the Session of the new 
Finnish Diet. It is the only legislative body in the world to 
which both men and women ure eligible, which is elected on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage, and is not controlled by 
a Second Chamber. At the last Hlection fifty-six per cent. 
of the voters in the towns and fifty per cent. in the rural 
districts were women. Nineteen women were elected to the 
Diet. The results of the Session are very small, with the 
notable exception of a most drastic Act for the total prohibition 
of spirits, wine, and beer. Alcohol may be kept in Finland, 
according to the Act, only for medical and technical purposes, 
and for the use of the Russian troops. Even the use of 
ecclesiastical wine in the Communion Service is forbidden. No 
one may keep alcoholic drinks in his house unless he can prove 
that they were in his possession before the Act was passed. 
The police are given full rights of search. Penalties vary from 
a fine of £4 to penal servitude for three years. There is no 
provision for the loss of capital in breweries, distilleries, or 
licensed houses. In vain the Opposition argued that smuggling 
would be revived, “delation” would become common, and 
authority would be brought into contempt because the law 
would not be supported by the people who alone could make it 
workable. The Zimes correspondent thinks, however, that 
there is no chance of the Czar giving his sanction to this 
extraordinary measure. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Balfour made his much-canvassed 
speech to the gathering of Unionist delegates at Birmingham. 
After declaring that it was impossible to lay down rules as to 
party loyalty, and making an appeal to “every man not to 
exercise a tyrannous jurisdiction over those who may feel 
difficulties about this or that item of the programme,” he 
declaved that Fiscal Reform was gaining strength. [Note the 
significant fact that Mr. Balfour resolutely refuses to adopt 
the formula “Tariff Reform.”] Next, he insisted that if the 
Unionists were to come into power to-morrow, their first duty 
would be to summon another Colonial Conference,—a de- 
cision which, as we explain elsewhere, carries with it certain 
consequences upon which Tariff Reformers may well look 
askance. Mr. Balfour went on to lay down four principles 
which must govern any attempt to broaden the basis of 
taxation :—-“ (1) Your duties should be widespread. (2) They 
should be small. (3) They should not touch raw material. 
(4) They should not alter the proportion in which the working 
classes are asked to contribute to the cost of government.” 


In the latter part of his speech Mr. Balfour turned to the 
question of Socialism. Though he is, no doubt, a convinced 
anti-Sociulist, we cannot help wishing that he had used some- 
what firmer language in regard to those who foolishly imagine 
that Socialism can be fought by conceding half the Socialist 
programme, and by consequently piling upon the backs of 
the middle class, and indeed of the hard-working section of 
every class of the community, an intolerable burden of taxa- 
tion. The Unionist Party, said Mr. Balfour, must deal with 
“the condition of the workers in urban and rural districts, 
the increase of small ownership, the complete remodelling of 
the Poor Law, the attempt to deal with the mighty problem 
of old age.” That programme is, of course, open to a 
perfectly harmless, nay, a beneficial, interpretation, but it also 
is open to one not a little injurious to the body politic. It will 
be the duty of sober-minded Unionists to see to it that it is 
the benignant interpretation which shall prevail. We have dealt 
with Mr. Balfour's speech elsewhere, and will only repeat here 
that it was not in any sense an epoch-making utterance. Its 
main object was to gain time,—to “ wait till the clouds roll by.” 


We record with very great regret the sudden, but, we are 
glad to think, not serious, indisposition of the Prime Minister. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was taken ill at Bristol in 
the evening after his speech at the Colston Banquets,—the cause 
being overwork and a neglected cold. Happily his medical 
attendants see no reason to doubt that a few days’ rest will 
restore him to his usual health. Universal sympathy has been 





wanmnahteal 
expressed for one who, on the ground of charaeter and devotion 
to duty, stands so high in the estimation of his countrymen 


The King’s sixty-sixth birthday was celebrated at Sandring. 
ham on Saturday last. A special interest was lent to the pro- 
ceedings by the presentation of the Cullinan diamond, the gift 
of the people of the Transvaal tothe King. In acknowledging 
the gift, the King expressed his great appreciation of the loyalty 
of the people of South Africa. He has also transmitted an 
answer through Lord Elgin acknowledging the cordial gop. 
gratulations and good wishes of the Transvaal Governnient 
accepting for himself and his successors this valuable gift me 
a token of the loyalty and attachment of the people of the 
Transvaal, and signifying his intention of having “ this great 
and unique diamond” kept and preserved among the historic 
jewels which form the heirlooms of the Crown. The incident 
of the gift of the diamond by the new Transvaal Government 
is very picturesque, and also, in our opinion, very satisfactory. 


The Birthday Honours list was published on Saturday last, 
No peerages have been bestowed, an omission which the 
present attitude of the Government towards the House of 
Lords rendered, we suppose, expedient; but baronetcies have 
been conferred on Mr. Clifford Cory, M.P.; Mr. Hollins, a 
Preston cotton-spinner; Sir Herbert Ashman, who has been 
twice Lord Mayor of Bristol; Mr. W. Bilsland, the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow; Mr. Jeremiah Colman, head of the well. 
known mustard firm; and Mr. Edward Donner, a Manchester 
merchant, who for many years has laboured with unobtrusive 
zeal in the cause of higher education in Lancashire. The 
new Privy Councillors are Sir Charles Tupper, the venerable 
Canadian statesman; Mr. Whiteley, M.P., the Government 
Whip; Mr. C. 5. Parker, formerly Member for Perth, and 
author of more than one excellent political biography; Mr, 
W. McEwan, well known for his munificent benefactions to 
Edinburgh University; and Mr. George Russell. Of the new 
Knights the best known are Mr. Charles Santley, the singer, 
and Mr. Jolin Hare, the actor; while the list of K.C.M.G’s 
includes the names of Mr. C. P. Lucas, the very able and 
respected head of the new Dominions Department of the 
Colonial Office, and of Captain C. L. Ottley, the new Secre. 
tary to the Imperial Defence Committee. 


Mr. Birrell addressed a large Liberal meeting at South. 
ampton on Tuesday, and devoted most of his speech toa 
defence of his administration of Ireland. He described the 
cattle-driving in Roscommon and Galway as an illegal con- 
spiracy, a reprehensible and dishonest practice, which, unless 
it was checked, must bring great disaster on Ireland, because 
it would inevitably tend to frustrate the working out of the 
land-purchase system of 1903 and prevent the issue of land 
stock. If this cattle-driving continued on the present scule, all 
his schemes and purposes would be endangered, and he doubted 
very much whether he would be able to give them effect. It 
was false to say that either he or the Government had con- 
doned or made light of these offences. They were doing all 
they could, within the powers of the law, to put them down. 
They had proceeded against four hundred persons, and had 
bound over a hundred and fifty-nine persons to keep the 
peace. But it was not easy to catch the culprits, and 
when they were caught, although the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates did their duty, they were not supported by the ez officio 
Magistrates, who either overruled the Stipendiaries or stayed 
away to avoid being boycotted for doing their duty. The 
graziers themselves, again, did not come to the assistance of 
the police in the way they ought to do. 


Mr. Birrell concluded his speech by repeating that the 
Government was doing its best to put this thing down. 
At the same time, he would not be bullied or cajoled by 
any persons or newspapers here or in Ireland into a 
departure from a course which he believed would result 
before long in a complete restoration of order in Ireland, 
and in enabling the Liberal Government to continue in its 
path of extending to the Irish people educational and religious 
reforms, and in time to come the right of self-government. 
It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Birrell at last fully 
realises the seriousness of the situation in Ireland. But it 
is bard to reconcile his general optimism as to the adequacy of 
the means employed to restore order with his admissions as to 
the dimensions of the evil and his tolerant attitude towards 
the real ringleaders. Note also that while he rebukes 
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pistrabes and graziers for their slackness, he has not a 
word to say in reprobation of the speeches of Mr, Ginnell. 


Lord Curzon, Chancellor of Oxford University, has been 
staying in Oxford to familiarise himself with the duties of his 
office, as he generously conceives them, and on Monday after- 
noon he visited Ruskin College and made a short and excel- 
lent speech. The College, as he pointed out, was founded to 
bring “the democracy” to Oxford. Now that the working 
classes had votes they were our virtual rulers by force of 
numbers, and it was essential that they should have education 
adequate to their grave task. The University, he held, ought to 
open its doors wide to the working classes. The working classes, 
for their part, did not want to be drawn too intimately into 
the University. But contact always removed suspicion. He 
hoped that more students at Ruskin College would be able to 
take a course of two years instead of one year. We are very 
glad to record Lord Curzon’s speech. We have said many 
times that the old Universities ought to welcome working men 
in every possible way, though we cannot admit the corollary 
proposed by some that rich men should be correspondingly 
discouraged. If the influence of the Universities is good, even 
rich men may be allowed the right of profiting by it. 


There is little fresh to record in regard to the financial 
condition of America, except that there are as yet few, if any, 
signs of a real restoration of public confidence. But till such 
confidence is restored the prospect cannot but be one of 
grave anxiety. Considering the existing situation, surprise is 
becoming widespread that to restore public credit and | 
confidence the American Government does not take steps | 
analogous to those taken here under a suspension of tbe | 
Bank Charter Act. Such action, though difficult, is not | 
altogether outside the powers of the national Government. 

The incident at Portsmouth reported in Monday’s papers | 
furnishes a significant ard disagreeable commentary on 
Sir John Fisher's optimistic speech at the Guildhall last | 
Saturday. It appears that, in consonance with instructions 
from the Admiralty, and by way of preparing to do honour | 
to the Kaiser, an order was given to all the ships in the 
Channel Fleet to “be out of routine”—ie., to suspend 
drill, &c.—and paint ships after the mancuvres. On | 
November 4th Rear-Admiral Sir Percy Scott, commanding 
the First Cruiser Squadron, which at present forms part of the | 
Channel Fleet, made the following signal to the Captain of 
the ‘Roxburgh,’ then outside the breakwater currying out 
gunnery practice:—“ Paint-work appears to be more in 
demand than gunnery, so you had better come in in time | 
to look pretty by the 8th inst.” Lord Charles Beresfard 
arrived at Portland «a few days later, and on the Friday 
issued a general signal to the whole Channel Fleet, in which 
he described Rear-Admiral Sir Perey Scott’s signal as 
“contemptuous in tone and insubordinate in character,” and 
ordered it to be expunged from the signal logs of the ‘Good 
Hope’ (Sir Percy Scott's flagship) and the ‘Roxburgh.’ As 
Sir Percy Scott is stated to have demanded an inquiry into 
the circumstances in which his signal was issued, we may 
content ourselves by observing that as that signal was an 
open one and read by the fleet, it was impossible for Lord 
Charles Beresford to convey to the fleet his reprobation of his 
subordinate’s conduct otherwise than by the means adopted. 
In view of these facts, can we wonder that at the discussion 
of naval affairs at the dinner of the London Chamber of 
Commerce on Wednesday evening a letter was read from 
Admiral Sir Frederick Richards, Senior Lord of the Admiralty 
from 1893-1899, and practically the doyen of the Service, in 
which he advocated inquiry into the state of the Navy. This 
View was supported by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton, Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson, and others. 





The show at Olympia has filled the newspapers during the 
past week with accounts of the immense strides made by the 
motor industry throughout the United Kingdom. The Daily 
Mail declares that “no disinterested spectator can examine the 
exhibits at Olympia without reaching the conclusion that the 
British motor industry has at last made up all its leeway,” 
and that “the British motor-car of to-day compares most | 
favourably with the best product of the French and German 
workshops. Indeed, in the matter of price the British manu- 





facturers are well abcad of their rivals.” It further states 


—_——- 


that the industry in Britain has now an output of eight 
millions sterling per annum, and has begua to export, while 
the importation of foreign cars is declining. Yet the Daily 
Mail has the hardihood to. speak of the trade having “ over: 
come the disadvantages of Free-trade,” as well as those of 
hostile legislation and of roads unsuited to motor traffic. 


In reality the rise of the motor industry gives the strongest 
possible proof of how entirely unnecessary it is to foster an 
industry by Protection, or rather, we should say, how Free- 
trade is by far the best foster-mother. If ever there seemed to 
be primd-facie ground for the claim of an infant industry to 
be helped by a little Protection, it was in the case of the motor 
industry. It was possible to argue that owing to our pig- 
headed and restrictive legislation we had allowed the foreigner 
to get the start of us in the matter of construction, and that 
under a fiscal system which allowed the free import of 
foreign-made motors it would be absolutely impossible for 
our manufacturers to compete with their rivals. It will bé 
remembered, indeed, that at the height of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Fiscal agitation the motor-car industry argument was thé 
“show” argument. Fortunately we did nothing, but left the 
motor industry alone, with the results attested by so convinced 
a Tariff Reform journal as the Daily Mail. 


Since our manufacturers were not allowed the enervating 
encouragement which comes from taxation intended to 
force the public to buy a home-made article rather than 


| the best article and the cheapest article, they were obliged 


to turn out something which would beat the foreigner on its 
merits. This compulsion has been of immense benefit to them, 
and they have now placed the industry on a sure foundation. 
They have got the best possible security against foreign 
competition,—they have learned how to make a better and a 
cheaper article than their rivals. It may be worth while to note 


| in this connexion how Free-trade acts as a potent but legitimate 


bounty to industries. Our system of Free-trade makes all the 
component parts, and, indeed, the whole cost of the motor, 
except labour, far cheaper here than abroad, with the result 
that after the material has been paid for there is a much larger 


| margin of profit for both capitalist and workmen. There 
is, of course, nothing exceptional about the motor industry. 


What hus been done there can be done, and is being done, in 
plenty of less conspicuous trades. 


We have received from the president of the Isle of Thanet 


| Conservative and Unionist League a copy of a letter 


addressed by him to the president of the Isle of Thanet 
Conservative Association,—the body which supports Mr. 
Marks. Major Powell-Cotton points out in his covering 


| letter to the Press that “in November last Mr. Marke, 


in the House of Commons, denied the accuracy of the 


| statements contained in a letter addressed to the Speaker, 


and attacked the motives and veracity of the writers.” 


| When it became evident, however, that Mr. Marke had 


no intention of resorting to a Court of Law, the writers 
petitioned the House for an inquiry, but without result. 
Next, detailed proof of the truth of the letter was compiled 
from authentic records and published in pamphlet form, and 
sent in March last to every Member of the House of Commons. 
On this, Mr. Marks read, as justification of his conduct in not 
vindicating the honour of the House of Commons, a letter of 
exoneration from the Central Council of the Isle of Thanet 
Conservative Association. Major Powell-Cotton draws atten- 
tion to the fact that this Council, though it has had séveral 
months in which to consider the facts, has failed to discover 
a single inaccuracy in the pamphlet, and its damning 
evidence stands conclusive and uncontradicted. Major 
Powell-Cotton adds that three facts are now clear: (1) that 
he and his friends have proved their case; (2) that 
Mr. Marks wilfully misled the House of Commons when he 
accused the writers of the letter of malicious falsehood; 
(3) that the inquiry which he put forward to the Members, as 
a vindication of the honour of the House, is a palpable and 
worthless sham. Surely the time has come when the House 
of Commons should call upon Mr. Marks either to vindicate his 
character by an action in a Court of Law, or else to resign bis 
seat. Nothing could be worse than the present situation. 








Bank Rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Nov. 7th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 81j—on Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__¥_¥_.——_ 
MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH AND THE “TIMES” 
LEADER. 


47 E cannot, as Unionist Free-traders, profess ourselves 
satisfied with Mr. Balfour's speech. But in 
making this declaration we must confess that we did 
not expect that we should be. Ever since the “ Valentine” 
correspondence we have felt that Mr. Balfour had, for the 
time at any rate, abandoned the Free-trade position, and 
that therefore it was not for us to scan his speeches with 
any great hope of finding therein statements of principle 
on the question of the hour with which we could agree. 
It has become the turn of the Tariff Reformers to study 
Mr. Balfour's speeches with anxious eyes and knit brows, 
and to try to discover the exact meaning of the oracle,— 
to weigh words and phrases, and to consider whether it 
will be safe for them to rely upon general assurances and 
abstract expressions of agreement, and to accept an 
atmosphere, or apparent atmosphere, of assent with their 
views as equivalent to a specific guarantee. We remember 
only too well the doubt, hesitation, and pain of trying to 
come to a conclusion as to what Mr. Balfour really meant. 
Heuce there is nothing ironic, insincere, or malicious in our 
words when we say that we feel no small amount of sym- 
pathy with the Tariff Reformers in their attempts to 
decide whether Mr. Balfour has gone far enough for 
their purposes, and whether they dare regard his speech 
as that of a leader who will lead them in the end, not 
where he wants, but where they want to go. 

In these circumstances, we should have preferred not to 
attempt any explanation of Mr. Balfour's speech. We 
have, however, as journalists, a duty to perform,—the duty 
of expressing an honest opinion as to what we ourselves 
think is the general result of that speech. We can best 
express that opinion by saying that if we were Tariff 
Reformers we should feel exceedingly anxious and per- 
turbed. In the first place, Mr. Balfour's determination 
not to allow the Unionist Free-traders to be driven out of 
the party—a determination which, of course, we personally 
think most sound—would greatly alarm us. Forlorn 
hopes are not usually successful when a percentage of the 
storming-party are most anxious that the attack shall fail. 
Again, if we were Tariff Reformers we should look with 
no little alarm upon Mr. Balfour’s announcement that 
another Colonial Conference must be summoned before 
action is taken,—for, remember, Mr. Balfour has never 
receded from the point that after a scheme had been 
formulated in a Conference it must be submitted to the 
people, not only in this country, but in the component 
parts of the Empire, at a General Election. Next, if we 
were Tariff Reformers we should feel by no means 
happy about Mr. Balfour’s four points of principle in 
regard to changes in taxation. Those principles have a 
suspiciously anti-Preferential and anti-Protectionist look in 
their insistence upon tariff for revenue and in their demand 
that no extra burden shall be placed upon the working man. 
They remind one, indeed, of the impossible conditions in the 
old bonds. ‘“—If John Nokes shall ride to Rome in three 
days.” Unless we are greatly mistaken, no instance is recorded 
of John Nokes accomplishing that feat. If we must sum up 
our general impression of Mr. Balfour's speech, it is that 
it was of very little practical political importance, and was 
not intended to be of any. It was meant to leave things 
as they are for the present—to keep them just on the 
simmer and no more—and this it has done. 


A far more important event in the region of practical 
politics is the leading article which appeared in the Times 
on Wednesday dealing with the crisis in the Unionist 
Party. We say this not merely because the change 
of attitude towards the Fiscal controversy exhibited 
by the Times is welcome to us personally, but because of 
the statesmanship displayed by the article in question, 
and its appreciation of facts as they are. When we speak 
of the change of attitude on the part of the Times, we do 
not mean to suggest that the Times has hastily and lightly 
thrown over Tariff Reform and adopted Free-trade, but 
rather that it has adopted an attitude condemnatory of 
those extreme Tariff Reformers who declare that they can 
get on perfectly well without any help from the Free-trade 
Unionists, and that the sooner the latter are ejected from 





the party the better. In effect, the Times asks for what 
we have been asking,—namely, for a truce between the 
Tariff Reformers and the Unionist Free-traders in which 
the Fiscal controversy shall be for the time definitely put 
aside, and combined action taken against the common 
enemy. We have further suggested, following here the 
Scottish correspondent of the Times, that the period of 
truce should be utilised to appoint a Royal Commission to 
consider the whole Fiscal question. The Times, as we 
gather, is not yet prepared to commit itself editorially to 
this proposal ; but at any rate there is nothing in its leading 
article which is hostile to such a course. 

Let us attempt to explain somewhat more in detail the 
line taken by the Times, and show how satisfactory that 
line must be to all those who agree with our desire to 
see the Unionist Party once more united. After dwelling 
upon the great national dangers incident to the campaign 
against the House of Lords, the “ carnival of disorder” 
in Ireland, and the “attacks upon property in every form,” 
and upon “the principles upon which our society is 
founded,” the Times declares that on these and other vital 
questions it is the first duty of Unionists to preserve 
complete and effective unanimity :— 

“It is their duty to subordinate to these questions everything that 
is less vital and less urgent, and especially to avoid everything 
that has not yet commanded the general support of Unionists 
themselves, or that, even if commanding general approval, has 
not been thoroughly discussed in a concrete and practical form, 
However great may be the importance of tariff reform, it is not 
urgent in the same sense as the things we have mentioned. Its 
most thoroughgoing advocites must recognise, unless, like the 
fanatical free-traders, they have lost all senso of proportion, that 
we can get along for a few years without tariff reform. But a 
very few years may see irreparable mischief done to the Constitu- 
tion and the bases of all society, whether protectionist or free 
trade, unless a stand is made against the projects we have named.” 
Equally satisfactory is the conclusion that the ardent 
advocates “‘ who are trying to force Tariff Reform to the 
front, and, indeed, to make it the exclusive test of 
Unionism, should be invited to look at the matter from 
the practical common-sense point of view. Do they think 
that the general conditions of the moment are favourable 
to their enterprise?” ‘The article goes on to point out 
that a time when trade is as prosperous as it is in 
this country at present is an exceedingly bad moment to 
ask people to change the system under which we have 
lived and prospered. But even supposing that this diffi- 
culty were to be surmounted, and that the Unionist Party 
won the next General Election upon Tariff Reform, “could 
it,” asks the Times, “carry Tariff Reform straight away ?”— 

“ Every one knows that it could not. Would it even be ready to 
offer a coherent and practical scheme of legislation embodying its 
views? We think not. Such a scheme may have been thought 
out somewhere, but it certainly has not been offered to, discussed 
by, and assented to by the party as a whole or any considerable 
section of it. Many differences would disclose themselves when 
the thing came to be handled at close quarters, so that to carry 
its policy into effect the party would need a very large majority 
and an assured lease of power. We do not yet perceive the signs 
of so pronounced a revulsion of feeling as would make a victory 
of that kind possible upon a tariff reform platform. Mr. Balfour 
long ago perceived and stated that such a change could not be 
carried into effect without an assurance that it would not be 
reversed by another election.” 

The Times ends its leader by once more asserting that 
“in face of the present political storm, the urgent duties 
of the Unionists, while including a vigorous tariff reform 
propaganda, do not seem to call for the making of it into 
a test question or into the exclusive object of concern.” 
We may perhaps be inclined to doubt the tactical wisdom 
of the Times in inserting in this context the phrase 
“while including a vigorous tariff reform propaganda,” 
for such a phrase seems to us somewhat out of focus with 
the general tone of the article. No one would, of course, 
expect the Tariff Reformers to give up holding or 
expressing their personal views on the Fiscal question 
during the truce, any more than Free-traders would be 
expected to keep silent on such a subject, but we should 
have thought that it would have been better in the 
context not to insist on this point. That, however, 18 
relatively a small matter. What is important is that the 
Times realises the need for a truce, and for reuniting 
the party on the basis of the principles which the party 
held before the beginning of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaiga, 
and further, that it has the courage to tell the Tariff 
Reformers that not only is their notion of winning an 
Election without such reunion impracticable, but that 
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even if they were to win the Election, they could not hope 
on the strength of such a victory to revolutionise com- 
pletely our fiscal policy. 

While’ rejoicing in the wisdom and courage shown 
by the Times, we may also be allowed as journalists 
to express our satisfaction at seeing the greatest of 
English newspapers revert to what we may venture 
to say is the true position for the Times to occupy, — 
that is, a “Left-Centre” and moderate position. It 
has, however, always been the practice of the Times not 
to be afraid of admitting and rectifying mistakes of policy 
boldly and frankly. Herein has lain no small measure of 
its strength. When all is said and done, the mass of ‘the 
British people are “ Left-Centre,” and it is only fitting that 
their typical newspaper should in this respect reflect their 
mental attitude. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


OPEFULNESS for the future relations of Britain 
| and Germany is justified, we trust, by the friendly 
words of the Emperor in the City of London on 
Wednesday. These words are only a confirmation of the 
reassuring: signs which preceded them. The best token, 
after all, of the beginning of a better period in the feelings 
of Germans and Englishmen towards one another is the 
fact that the Emperor has come here at all. It is true 
that he has not come for the negotiation of any sort of 
definite political agreement, but, as we said last week, the 
very condition of his visit is ultimately political in an 
important sense. ‘The Emperor would not and could not 
have come unless he were willing to let Englishmen 
know that he recognised the reality, the reasonable- 
ness, and the permanence of the cardinal point of our 
European policy, which is the Entente with France. We 
have no ambitions in Europe except the simple and pacific 
one of helping to maintain its equilibrium. If the scale 
of power tilts one way or the other from the particular 
poise at which it has settled after ages of pushing and 
pulling, all Europe is thrown into a ferment of anxiety. 
An experience of this sort is too recent for us to 
wish to see the centre of gravity in the stability 
of Europe moved again; and thus our whole aim in 
keeping it in statu is intelligible, not to say scientific. 
In the pre-Algeciras days the German Foreign Office mis- 
doubted us; but we are living now in the more urbane 
post-Algeciras days, in which the impediments Germany 
puts in the way of our French friends happen to be fewer 
and smaller in proportion as her opportunities for putting 
them there are more obvious and numerous. The 
occasions for tripping France up two or three years ago 
were as nothing to the temptation which has been offered 
any time these six months by the extraordinary difficulties 
of the French position in Morocco. Yet Germany, apart 
from announcing a few reservations in her sanction of 
French policy, has conspicuously not turned French 
difficulties to account. This more genial bearing is re- 
produced in the Emperor’s own words, which might be 
ransacked by the most prejudiced eyes without the 
discovery of any attempt to place Britain before the world 
as co-operating with Germany against others. Our friends 
are not incited by insidious or clumsy phrases to believe 
that we are in danger of being drawn into any intrigue 
against them. In brief, the Emperor, as it seems to us, 
perceives the beneficent meaning of the friendship between 
France and Britain, and is, we hope, in no danger of 
being driven in the future to any different interpretation 
of it. 

So far, so good. No one could be more gratified than 
we are at this recognition and implied acceptance of 
the only foundation upon which a better understanding 
between ourselves and Germany is possible. A founda- 
tion is much; but an ill-built house cannot stand long 
even on the firmest foundation in the world. We want 
more than a foundation; we desire to see the building 
itself architecturally sound and reared with studious care 
and intelligence. We fear that we Englishmen are a 
rather haphazard people in our building up of the 
international edifices of good feeling. We are haphazard 
because we are on the whole sentimental; and we do 
not remember, or know, that we are sentimental because 
we are so frequently told that we .are phlegmatic. Yet 
We venture to say that the British crowds who cheer 





foreign visitors do so with fewer reservations in their 
mind than any European nation. The popular accept- 
auce of the Entente Cordiale by France, for example, 
is based upon a more considered reasoning, on more 
intellectual grounds, than it is with us. When the- 
Englishman in the street has discovered that suspected 
visitors are not wild beasts, but real human beings “ most 
remarkable like you,” he is inclined to think he has 
discovered all. “ Away with suspicion! It is a pity that 
we did not discover before what good fellows these are.” 
We wish that good-fellowship were all,—then there need 
be no serious quarrels. But there is a reason for the 
renowned paradox that while any Englishman can 
consort on; excellent terms with any foreigner in a 
private relation, the aggregation of Englishmen who make 
up the nation fall out with aggregations of foreigners. 
There is not merely a conflict of national ambition—that 
is a very obvious cause of quarrel—there is a conflict of 
ideals, and a varying degree of difference in the point of 
view. And yet ideals which are hopelessly alien to our 
own may be held with the utmost sincerity. The point is 
that it is our simple business to understand them ; other- 
wise our building will soon totter. The disputations of 
theologians are often complicated by the need of using a 
term which only has the value of a metaphor as though 
it were the formula of an exact science; and, the same 
thing on another plane is true of the arguments which 
politicians often draw from foreign countries to apply, to, 
themselves, Some humane politicians are in the habit of 
testing their policy by foreign opinion of it, as though 
foreign opinion, even if it were offered with the impar- 
tiality of the British Judicial Bench, could be applied as a 
standard without reference to its utterly different condi- 
tions and conceptions. This does not seem to be a very 
profitable occupation ; and it ends sometimes in violent 
disillusion and revulsions of feeling when we are brought 
into some intimate act of co-operation with a nation whose 
moral code has been insufficiently examined. 
The disparity of ideal and temperament between our- 
selves and Germany appears rather vividly in a little, 
collection of the German Emperor's sayings which has 
just been published by Messrs. Burns and Oates (1s. net). 
We should remember, for example, that in dealings with 
Germany we might at any time have to take into account 
a theory of the divine right of Monarchy which might not 
consort easily with our more rational conception.. “ You 
know,” said the Emperor in 1891, “that I regard my 
whole position and task as appointed by Heaven.” The 
same claim was advanced in the same year in other words : 
“T cannot deviate from the path which I have prescribed 
for myself, and for which I have to answer ouly to God, 
and my conscience.” In 1899 the Emperor said even more 
particularly: “Through the grace of Heaven and the deeds 
of my grandfather we have now once more secured a 
strong United Empire obeying a Single Will; and this 
strength shall be exerted to the full.” The British toler- 
ance, or even encouragement, of grumbling as a method of, 
criticism which keeps all Governments wholesomely anxious, 
for the security of their position appears in a different 
light to the German Emperor, as, indeed, it must to the 
embodiment of the single will. In 1892 he said: “ There 
has been too much grumbling and finding fault with the 
Government and all that it has done. On the most 
trifling grounds the quiet of the people has been disturbed 
and their pleasure in life and trust in the Fatherland im- 
paired. From this grumbling many have been led to believe 
that Germany is one of the most unhappy and worst- 
governed countries in the world. These people had better 
shake the dust of Germany from their feet.’”” When Prince 
Henry of Prussia sailed for the Far East in 1897 the 
Emperor said; “ But should any essay to detract from our 
just rights or to injure us, then up and at him with your 
mailed fist, and if it is God’s will, weave for your youthful 
brow a wreath of laurel which no one in all the German 
Empire will grudge you.” That is as unfamiliar in form 
to us as, no doubt, the commonplace charge to a British 
Admiral to watch and safeguard our interests would seem 
flat and uninspiring to a German officer. ‘The Emperor's 
absolutism is insisted on expressly in his relation to the 
Navy in words used three years ago: “I found a Navy 
whose excellent material as regards its officers was not 
inspired by the complete sense of absolutely belonging to 
the supreme War-Lord. But I have been successful in 
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achieving my object. The officers of the Navy ‘have 
become my officers and my comrades, and it is by virtue 
of this fact that our efficiency has been created.” In 1905, 
when speaking of his desire for peace, the Emperor said : 
“ But I swore, too, that the bayonet should be kept sharp 
and the cannon loaded in order that neither jealousy nor 
envy from without might disturb us in the cultivation of 
our garden.” ‘To students at Bonn in 1891 the Emperor 
said: “It is my firm conviction that every youth who 
enters a beer-drinking and duelling club will receive the true 
direction of his life from the spirit prevailing there. .... . 
I hope that you will always take delight in handling the 
duelling-blade.” 

These last words, which were of course as sincerely 
uttered as the others, take us farther from our own ethics 
than all the rest. We give these quotations only because 
we are sure that thoroughly to understand our differences 
of temperament is the only way of avoiding miscalcula- 
tions in the value of words and terms. Between peoples 
of different ideals grave causes of dispute may appear 
far more suddenly than in cases where warnings come 
gradualiy through a cleavage of motives perfectly expressed 
and understood in a common code. Just before the 
Franco-Prussian War our Foreign Office officials announced 
that there was not a cloud in the sky. And though 
we see no cloud in the sky for the moment, and 
devoutly hope that the sky will long remain of deep blue, 
we should be foolish to cease to demand for our security 
all the services of a strong Army and Navy and of a wise 
diplomacy. ‘These will never be used defiantly, or against 
any one nation. On these conditions—the very conditions 
which the German Emperor has wisely postulated over and 
over again for the protection of his own country—we are 
prepared to enjoy the sunnier days which the German 
Emperor's friendly speeches in England seem to disclose 
to us. Let us, in a word, take to heart the Imperial 
precept which we have quoted above: ‘“‘The bayonet 
should be kept sharp and the cannon loaded in order that 
neither jealousy nor envy from without might disturb us 
in the cultivation of our garden.” 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND POLITICAL 
UNREALITIES. 


E wish it were possible to obtain the real opinion 
of the more thoughtful Liberals upon the Prime 
Minister's speech at Bristol. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, that opinion would be anything but complimentary. 
We cannot imagine any man of independent judgment, or 
with the capacity for clear thinking, hearing or readidg 
that speech without a sense of deep disappointment— 
nay, indeed, of humiliation—so empty, so unreal, and so 
futile was its tone. The political claptrap and conven- 
tionality with which it bristles positively crackle like the 
sere leaves in a winter hedgerow. The only part of Sir 
Henry Cumpbell-Bannerman’s speech which has any 
reility is that in which he repeated Mr. Asquith’s 
questions to the Tariff Reformers. These questions are 
altogether pertinent, and it is perfectly right that they 
should be put forward on behalf of the Government. 
But though we have no quarrel, but rather the reverse, 
with’ Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when he says: 
“You say that you must broaden the basis of taxation 
and you must give Preference to the Colonies. How are 
you going to do it? Are you going to tax corn? Are 
you going to tax meat? Are you going to tax butter? ’— 
we must remind the Prime Minister that the asking of 
questions is a game which two can play at. For ourselves, 
we have for the last year and a quarter been very anxious 
to ask Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman some questions, 
and we trust that he will not follow the example of the 
Opposition leaders and refuse to answer them. 

To begin with, we will say to Sir Henry: “ You 
say that you are in favour of non-contributory old- 
age pensions, that any scheme must be universal 
in its application, and that ‘it must be done by the 
State, which alone has the money’; and you acquiesced 
ih the Chaucellor of the Exchequer's statement that the 
question was one of extreme urgency. How are you 
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Again: “ You say—and here we hold you to be absolutely 
right—that there is no necessity for broadening the basis 
of taxation, and that the phrase is only an alias for 
Tariff Reform. But if you are not going to broaden 
the basis of taxation, how do you propose to get the 
thirty millions you will ultimately require for old-age 
pensions?” 

“If you say that the instalment of old-age pensions 
which you mean to give will only cost some ten millions a 
year, then we ask you whether you really think it will be 
safe to leave to your successors in office the task of 
finding the money for the necessary and meyvitable 
developments that must follow your instalment ? ” 

Possibly the Prime Minister will say in answer to this 
last question that he cannot be made responsible for what 
others may do, that his intentions are absolutely pure in 
the matter, and that he would never consent to obtain 
old-age pensions by means of a tariff or any increase of 
indirect taxation. If that is the line of argument, then we 
cannot answer it better than by Sir Henry’s own words in 
his speech of Wednesday. “ We Free-traders are plain 
people, and we must judge of a scheme like this, not by 
the intention of those who put it forward, but by its 
probable results.” If that,as he seems to think and as we 
agree, is a good enough answer to the Tariff Reform 
proposals for broadening taxation, it is, we hold, a good 
enough answer also to his mischievous proposals for 
universal non-contributory peusions. 

The Prime Minister tell: us in the next sentence to that 
just quoted: “You cannot afford to play with a little 
Protection any more than with a little contagious disease, 
and you will find that if once the contagion of Protection 
creeps in, the privilege, incidental or consequential, given 
for one industry will be claimed for another and another 
and yet another, will be exercised to enlarge these small 
privileges into great ones, and the revenue will soon be 
forgotten in the scramble for trade advantages.” With 
these words we are in profound agreement ; but we would 
beg Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to note that if he will 
substitute for the words “a little Protection” the words 
“a little Socialism,” he will find that the sense is in no 
way impaired. Let us recommend to him the eonsidera- 
tion of yet another phrase from his Bristol speech, “It 
is extraordinary how they ignore the experience of the 
past, these dreamers for the future.” Has this “ dreamer 
for the future,” we wonder, ever taken the trouble to read 
the Report of the Poor Law Commission of 1834? If not, 
we respectfully advise it as reading for the Christmas 
holidays. There he will find the experience of the past 
upon the fundamental principles involved in such 
proposals as old-age pensions, the provision for the un- 
employed by the State, and the feeding of school- 
children by the State set forth in no uncertain language. 
The old Poor Law admitted “the right to work,” or 
its equivalent, “the right to wages,’ the right of a 
man to have his children supported by the State if he did 
not find it convenient to support them himself, and the 
right to a provision for old age for all who cared to claim it, 
with the result of widespread ruin, moral and economic. 
An appeal to the experience of the past will never be 
dreaded by any true Free-trader,—and by a true Free- 
trader we mean a man who does not shut Free-trade up 
into a water-tight compartment, but applies it to other 
matters than oversea commerce. 

We should have to reprint Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech bodily if we were to extract from it all the passages 
which fall like a boomerang on his own head. We must, 
however, indulge in one more quotation. “I should like 
to see,” he says, ‘a sketch Budget where the money was to 
come from.” ‘Those are exactly our sentiments. Nothing 
would please us more than to see a sketch Budget showing 
where the ultimate cost of universal non-contributory old- 
age pensions is to come from. It is all very well for Mr. 
Asquith, instead of paying: off more Debt or reducing 
taxation, to earmark two or three millions of surplus in 4 
good year as an old-age pensions fund, but what we want 
to see is the sketch Budget for raising the money required, 
not for an instalment, but for the finished scheme, applied 
as the Labour Party mean it shall be applied if they 


going todoit? Are you going to put on a tariff? If accept it at all. Depend upon it, that sketch Budget will 
not, are you going to increase the taxes on sugar, | either be utterly unworkable through the intolerable 
tobacco, and tea? If not, are you going to double the | burden which it will lay upon the middle class, or else it 
Income-tax and the Death-duties to get the money?” 


will, whatever the intention may be, contain the 
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of Protection. Here again we find in Sir Henry Campbell- 


Bannerman’s own words the best refutation we can give of 
his own policy. “ So long as we hold fast to Free-trade, 
s long as we see that the incidence of our taxes is such 
that the burden is apportioned to the shoulders that bear 
it, and so long as we set our face against extravagance in 
every department of national finance, we need not be under 
the apprehension that our fiscal system will fail us.” That 
is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But isit not astonishing that a statesman who has pledged 
himself next year to enter upon a course of expenditure so 
vast and reckless as that involved in old-age pensions 
should have the hardihood to advance such a proposition ? 
Unquestionably Free-trade can only survive if we keep our 
expenditure within reasonable limits, and “ set our face 
against extravagance in every department of national 
finance”; but what are we to think of those who make 
such words a prelude to the greatest commitment in 
the matter of civil expenditure ever suggested in this 
country ? 

The emptiness and unreality of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s method of dealing with the questions of 
Free-trade and taxation are fully matched in what he had 
to say as to the House of Lords. For instance, he tells 
us in a passage of ironic scorn that the seat of power 
resides neither in the Crown nor in the people, but in 
the House of Lords. “That is the lesson we have 
learned since the beginning of 1906.” Yet when it 
is suggested to the Prime Minister and his party that 
the will of the majority as expressed by a poll of 
the people should be made to decide between the two 
Houses of Parliament, he will have none of it, and 
shrinks from admitting where the seat of power really 
resides. What, again, could be more jejune than 
his attack upon the House of Lords in regard to the 
Education Bill? As our readers know, we were anxious 
that the Bill should pass into law, and had the Govern- 
ment, instead of acquiesciug in its destruction, reintroduced 
it a fortnight or three weeks after its rejection, and sent it 
up once more to the House of Lords, we should have 
supported them in that course of action. But, as it was, 
they refused to do anything of the kind,—a positive proof 
that the ultimate loss of the Bill was due not so much to 
the Lords as to the fact that the majority of the Commons 
did not believe in the measure as it stood, and were not 
prepared to force it upon the Peers. That this is so has 
been instinctively realised by the country, and the Liberal 
Party has never attempted to base a serious agitation 
against the Peers on the rejection of the Education Bill. 

Even more sophistical and unreal was the Prime 
Minister’s attack on the Lords for throwing out the Bill 
abolishing plural voting. He forgets to mention that the 
Peers would have been prepared to pass that Bill had it 
been an honest piece of electoral reform, and had it included 
“One vote one value.” When the Government asked them 
to correct electoral anomalies which were injurious to one 
party in the State, but to maintain those which were 
beneficial to that party, the House of Lords most rightly 
refused their assent to a peculiarly impudent piece of party 
electioneering. In their refusal they have been supported by 
the country, which fully realises that the greatest electoral 
scandal now in existence is the over-representation of Ireland 
and the under-representation of England, and that this 
scandal will never be abated by the present Government 
unless it is linked with the proposals for electoral reform 
which happen to suit the Liberal Party. Sir H. Campbell- 
Baunerman’s attempt to raise prejudice against the House 
of Lords over the rejection of a measure so peculiarly bad 
and unworkable as the Scottish Small Holdings Bill need 
not detain us. That Bill may be safely left where Lord 
Rosebery buried it,—that is, under a mound of irrefutable 
argument. In truth, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
treatment of the whole question of the House of Lords 
was defaced by the poorest special pleading and the merest 
party claptrap. One feels, indeed, astonishment that he 
was not ashamed to address a cultivated audience such 
as that which assembles at the Colston Banquets with 
such sorry substitutes for argument as he used in dealing 
with the problem of « Second Chamber. We may point 
out in this context that the use of party claptrap is no more 
Justified when it is Mr. Chamberlain's claptrap which is 
employed than when it is the speaker's own. A foolish 
argument is not less foolish shen used by a political 





opponent, and the fact that Mr. Chamberlain in his Radical 
days talked nonsense about the House of Lords does not 
advance a true settlement of the question by one hair's- 
breadth. 

If the Prime Minister's speech was empty and unreal in 
dealing with the Fiscal issue and the problem of the House 
of Lords, what are we say of his treatment of Socialism ? 
We are anxious not to say anything disrespectful of one 
who, we are sure, means so well as the Prime Minister does 
—and who, we greatly regret to see, is at the moment a 
victim of overwork—but his handling of this matter 
tempts us to use the American phrase and to describe 
it as “the limit.” One would hardly have thought it 
possible that a man of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's 
standing and experience could have found anything so 
threadbare and inadequate to say upon a subject so 
grave and so urgent. 





THE KINGS AND THEIR PEOPLES. 


fPXHE Kings are in front just now. They have been 

gaining upon the statesmen in popular imagination 
for some years, and at this moment few speeches by 
Cabinet Ministers are read with the interest attached to 
the carefully worded utterances of Sovereigns on their 
travels, and no actions are studied so closely as their 
usually very rapid movements. It is difficult, as one reads 
of their visits to each other, and ponders the meaning 
of their friendlinesses, not to wonder a little what they 
think of themselves. Though so often in evidence, they 
tell us very little about that, and the world has to gather 
it up from observations not often accurate, nor always even 
keen, Do they really imagine, as is so often assumed, 
that they stand between the statesmen and the Higher 
Powers, holding in special charge the safety of their 
peoples? We may be sure that they themselves reject 
the cynical explanation that they must reign by divine 
decree, for nothing else could explain the fact of their 
reigning at all; but do they offer, in moods of reflection 
and self-communion, any other explanation to them- 
selves? The German Emperor probably does, for though 
the rise of the Hohenzollerns to the very top has been 
somewhat sudden of late, his house has behind it a long 
line of successes so amazing as to suggest the intention of 
Providence that the family should succeed. Rosbach may 
be accounted for by the genius of the great Frederick, 
but the idiocy in Versailles which made Rosbach possible 
suggests something of overruling Providence. Moreover, 
the Kaiser must be allowed to be a man of very exceptional 
ability, and fully the equal in statesmanship of any of 
his Ministers. His great rival in European dignity, the 
Austrian Kaiser, may also believe that he is on his throne by 
the will of heaven, for with his descent from Charlemagne, 
through the husband of Maria Theresa, he represents, in 
the picturesque if not in the real sense, the terrible majesty 
of the old Roman Caesars, who, as De Quincey showed, 
when they reigned, reigned alone, without rivals to criticise 
or opposition to embarrass them. The Russian ruler 
makes his claim more and more definite as events seem 
to cast a doubt upon it, and it may be that, like his 
father, he holds that God must specially guide him, for 
he cau find in himself no adequacy for his overwhelming 
task. The King of Italy wes A thinks, like a true 
Savoyard, that thuugh God protects him, he must always 
be watchful lest the protection be insufficient; aud our 
own King, if he thinks of the subject at all amid his 
eternal distractions, has a bit of real evidence to produce. 
Building on the sure and sound foundation laid by that 
great Queen of happy memory, his mother, he has 
restored the charm of Monarchy in a way which seventy 
years since would have seemed impossible, for statesmen 
then thought the British Crown was slipping to the ground. 
The Kings all alike, however, one notices, though confident 
in the rightfulness of their position, seek the applause of the 
peoples, and like all Sovereigns since Belshazzar, believing 
the writing on the wall to be untranslateable, hold, like 
philosophers, omne ignotum pro magnifico. They are 
perplexed, for the interpreters they consult either flatter 
or revile, and neither in reviling nor in flattery can there 
be illumination. One wonders whether they are happy— 
they who, in spite of Shakespeare, are with the popu- 
lace a byword for happiness—but that secret is kept as 
perfectly as their innermost counsels for action. Here, 
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at any rate, the heart of the King is as inscrutable as 
in ancient days. 

On the whole, we see no reason to complain that they 
are in front. The Monarchies succeed as well as the 
Republics, even in protecting that general sense of popular 
well-being which it is so hard to make either perfect or 
secure. Asia, which is inherently Monarchical, is un- 
tormented by hunger, but cries aloud at intervals 
that God by sending drought or flood has visited 
the peoples with famine; and both America and France 
are shaken with anxiety because of the very poor. 
We talk of our Socialists as menacing the order of 
society; but in Germany and Austria the menace is 
s6 real that the whole people are disciplined to keep 
it'in restraint. It is, however, a little curious that, 
while the peoples are turning to the Kings, they know less 
of their inner thoughts and real capacities than of those of 
any statesman. Every Sovereign is watched by keen 
intelligences specially deputed to watch him, yet the world 
admits with a single voice that a King is never known until 
he has been buried for fifty years. A screen of silences 
rarely, if ever, penetrated protects the majesty of even the 
smaller thrones. Who knows at this moment the inner 
mind of King Carlos of Portugal, though he is striving to 
govern without a Parliament? Political philosophers say 
that the day of the Kings will pass ; but the historian can 
but remember that, indefensible as Monarchy may be by 
argument, the Monarchs have survived a thousand years, 
and during all that time “the fierce light which beats 
upon a throne” can scarcely be said to have crumbled 
away any morsel of the charm of thrones. Only earth- 
quakes upset them. That would be explicable if it had 
been so from the first; but though the Pharaohs 
réigned in the beginning of things, the great civilisations 
of Greece and Rome were independent of Monarchs—for 
Alexander must be considered a conqueror rather than a 

ing—and the long and wonderful line of the Caesars 
was not based, and did not assume to be based, on the 
“‘Monarchical principle.’”” Rome bore a Caesar, but would 
have shuddered at the name of King. The deduction is 
that thrones have their uses in the future of the great 
white races of Europe, and that the Kings need not seek 
sd anxiously to understand the wishes of democracy, or 
tremble so much when for passing moments the people 
séem to think that they are ready to do without them. 
They are not ready, or the institution would not have 
survived so many cataclysmic changes. After all, physical 
power has always remained in the hands of the masses ; 
ahd the fact that they have used it so little to insist on 
revolutionary changes is proof of one of two things,— 

ther the thrones fill a place which cannot be supplied 

herwise, or Providence does protect an arrangement at 
which human reason has smiled for centuries, bowing 
down the next minute before that in which it professes 
to have lost all faith, and for which it fails to make a 
reasonable defence. If the Kings would but feel secure, 
they might do more for their peoples even than they do, 
— might restrain the fanaticism of militarism, and forego 
without regret some of the social pretensions which even 
now provoke the thinkers to inquire: Who are these, and 
why do a thousand children throng to see whether the 
little heir of Norway is other than themselves ? 
N ANY of us can remember when the Lord Mayor’s 

; Show was an object of common ridicule. Only the 
intense conservatism of the City kept it alive, and certainly 
it seemed hard that the Chief Magistrate of London, the 
holder of a great historic position, and in the estimation 
of foreigners ranking only second to the Sovereign, should 
be condemned to enter upon his year of office by making 
his carriage a pillory in which good- or ill-humoured jeers 
took the place of brickbats and rotten eggs. After a time 
things began to mend. The London crowd was more and 
more swelled by strangers to whom the Show was new and 
the customary jokes unfamiliar. By degrees the character 
of the procession improved. At first it became simpler, 
and so less open to ridicule. Then efforts were made to give 
some place in it to City Corporations, or to the industries 
they traditionally represent. The individual tastes of the 
Lord Mayors contributed to this process with greater or 
less success, until at length in this present year of grace 





POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE. 








London seems to have taken a new departure, and the 
Lord Mayor’s Show promises to become a real feature in 
the civic life of London. There have been times when no 
one would have thought it possible that the procession 
would ever be described, and that by an observer not given 
to exaggeration, as “impressive and magnificent,” and that 
even “ grumbling business men, unable to escape in time to 
the suburbs, would perhaps admit that it was well worth 
looking at from the office window.” It is true that this 
revival was not exactly home grown. The authorities 
deserve the credit which is due to men who go to the right 
quarter for what they want. London, they may have 
remembered, has as yet had no pageant. Towns with not 
half its history have had theirs, and their success hag 
shown what a mine of spectacular interest history can 
become when it is properly worked. Who, we wonder, was 
the happily inspired Alderman to whom it first occurred 
that a procession might be given some, at least, of the 
features of a pageant, while it would have the advantage of 
being witnessed by larger numbers and without payment ? 
Nor did the inspiration stop at this point. Had it done 80, 
the success might also have stopped there. But the civic 
authorities remembered that it is not every one who has 
the skill to arrange a long cavalcade of famous personages 
presented as they might have looked and moved when 
alive, and instead of doing the work themselves they wisely 
made it over to Mr, Louis N. Parker, to whom we owe 
three of the pageants which have been a special feature of 
the present year,—those at Warwick, Sherborne, and Bury 
St. Edmunds. Whose was the thought that the seven 
Edwards might be used to present as many characteristic 
episodes in English history we do not know, but to Mr. 
Parker belongs the honour of giving that thought life and 
expression. What has been done in 1907 will doubtless 
be repeated with the additional splendour that comes from 
longer preparation and the becoming rivalry of successive 
Lord Mayors. A new character and a permanent interest 
will thus be given to the great London spectacle. There 
need be no fear but that the annals of England—the 
annals, for that matter, of the City itself—will supply 
endless combinations of incidents in which designers like 
Mr. Parker will find all the material they can desire. 


Changes of this kind naturally come in companies. 
Had there been no pageants elsewhere, we should hardly 
have had one as part of the ordinary civic year of London. 
Other places—Oxford perhaps especially—have shown 
what can be done by learning and imagination, combined 
with something of the art of the stage-manager, to make 
the past live again in the present. But even these pageants 
are but indications of a larger change in the English 
character. We have passed out of the severe utilitarianism 
which sought to proscribe anything like splendour in public 
ceremonial, and refused to gratify the eye with anything 
more attractive than a frock-coat and a tall hat. The 
process, indeed, has never been carried quite so far as in 
France. Our public men have been allowed to retain 
their frock-coats on public occasions instead of outraging 
the daylight by swallow-tails and white ties. But for 
many years any special clothing for office-holders was dis- 
couraged, and civilians of all classes shared with officers 
of the Army the dislike of appearing in uniform. It 
is singular that the one class which remained exempt from 
this general tendency were working men, and working men 
engaged in the soberest of occupations. A “ Forester” 
could not insure his life or provide against sickness or old 
age except decked out with a variety of green scarves 
graduated according to his rank in the Society. This, at 
least, was the only public evidence that the love of show, 
for something to please the eye and gratify the taste, had 
not wholly died out. The Freemasons, indeed, had main- 
tained the same tradition in their secret conclaves ; but of 
these the outer world knew nothing save by uncertain 
reports. In the wider fields of our commonplace existence 
we emulated only the Quakers. Even this we only 
did negatively, sharing their love of sober colours, but 
taking care not to make even these distinctive. For some 
time past this unwillingness to invest official position 
with any characteristic trappings has been dying out. In 
the sphere of local government, which is growing daily 
more important, it may be said to have disappeared. The 
Mayor of a newly made borough has been known to order 
his official robes before he has acquainted himself with 
any one of the duties which he is to discharge when he 
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has put them on. Whether the change is likely to spread 
beyond the Old World we will not venture to say; but 
our American kinsmen have enough in common with us to 
make it possible that they too may come to think that on 
t official occasions a President of the United States may 
well be marked off from his fellow-citizens by some differ- 
ence that shall be visible to the eve. The dislike to any 
such distinction is perhaps the first instinct of newly 
emancipated democracies. ‘hey have been accustomed to 
regard the external pomp of Sovereigns aud their repre- 
sentatives as the outward symbol of the tyranny from 
which they have freed themselves. ‘heir first instinct is 
to dislike authority, to resent anything thai reminds them 
of the yoke they have thrown off. It is a natural mistake, 
but it is a mistake all the same. They are justly pleased 
that they are free men, and that none can command them 
except those to whom they have voluntarily delegated 
the right to rule. ‘The true course of the democratic 
instinct would have led them to dwell, not simply on the 
emancipation from an authority imposed upon them from 
without, but on the substitution of an authority chosen 
by themselves for one in the creation of which they 
had borne no part. ‘lhe mediaeval Republics had a truer 
sense of their own position than the democracies of to-day. 
Provided that their Chief Magistracies were elective, and 
that sufficient safeguards were provided against any abuse 
of the powers committed to those who held them, the 
citizens loved to surround their great officials with some- 
thing of Royal state. It was fitting, they thought, that 
the sovereignty of the people should have the external 
marks which they had been accustomed to assuciate with 
the sovereignty of the King or the great noble. It is 
only in modern times that the main object of democracies 
has been to deprive the object of their choice of any dignity 
that he can derive from his surroundings, and to make it 
plain in every possible way that an elected ruler cannot be 
the equal of one to whom power has come by descent. 
What it is that is bringing about this change in English 
feeling it is difficult to say. Certainly it is not the result of 
any formal reasoning such as we have described. Possibly 
the explanation is that, as the country has grown pros- 
perous, as hours of labour have shortened and occasional 


intervals of leisure become less rare, there has grown up | 


a desire for greater attractiveness in the conduct of public 
life, alike in those who bear a part in it and in those who 
merely look on. And beyond doubt this is a change for 
the better. Anything that lifts men for however a short 
a time above the range of their own personal concerns, 
anything that makes them feel that they are not mere 
isolated units, that they belong to a Society, to a Corpora- 
tion, to a body which has its visible representatives wield- 
ing the symbols as well as the reality of power— 
anything, in short, which helps to take them out of them- 
selves, and to make them conscious of the relations in 
which they stand to their fellows —promotes the well-being 
of the community. ‘The tendency may no doubt be pushed 
toextremes. We have no wish to see the picture drawn 
by Mr. Chesterton in his “ Napoleon of Notting Hill” 
reduced to fact, and the “Lord Provosts ” of the Metro- 
politan boroughs never leaving their houses without a 
guard of armed men. Even less should we care to have 
the taste for gay clothing extended to private life, and 
custom compelling the ordinary Londoner to go about his 
business clad in murrey velvet or peach-coloured satin. 
But of these extravagances no fear need be entertained. 
Modern conditions will continue to make external 
magnificence the exception, not the rule. But that these 
exceptions should become more common, that life in 
our cities should be made brighter and the eye be 
pleased, on proper occasion, by something of “pomp and 
circumstance,” would be—may we not say will be ?— 
unalloyed gain. 








“FRANTIC BOAST AND FOOLISH WORD.” 

fee persons than ourselves, we fancy, must have felt 

that the naval speech of Sir John. Fisher at the 
Guildhall Banquet last Saturday was pitched in a wholly 
unfamiliar key, and must have asked themselves whether 
his boastfulness was in accordance with our traditions, 
and whether it was even suited to its purpose, whatever 
might be said of its elegance. As we read the speech we 
felt as though Sir Jobn Fisher, ucting as our representative, if 





| business to inspirit others. 





without our authority, had been tempting Providence. We 
were inclined to “touch wood,” or pour libations to some 
outraged god of destiny. The object of Sir John Fisher was, 
let us suppose, to rally the support of the country to the side 
of the Admiralty, and for a First Sea Lord that was in itself 
an act of duty the performance of which should always be 
counted for merit. No Admiralty could do its work long 
without having the reasonable confidence of the nation, and a 
reassuring speech by a high naval official on November 9th every 
year is a mere condition of continued existence. But unlimited 
assurances cancel themselves, and it is doubtful whether the 
spectacle of Sir Jobn Fisher protesting too much has quelled 
as much criticism as it has excited. ‘I look in vain,” he said, 
speaking of the fleet recently collected in the North Sea, “to 
see any equal to that large fleet anywhere. That is only a 
fraction of our power. And that large fleet is nulli secundus, 
as they say, whether it is ships or officers or men...... The 
gunnery efficiency of the fleet has surpassed all records—it is 
unparalleled—and I am lost in wonder and admiration at the 
splendid unity of spirit and determination that must have 
been shown by everybody from top to bottom to obtain these 
Our object has been the fighting efficiency 
of the Fleet and its instant readiness for war; and we have 
got it. So TI turn to all of you, and I turn to my countrymén 
and I say—Sleep quiet in your beds, and do not be disturbed 
by these bogeys—invasion and otherwise—which are beirig 
periodically resuscitated by all sorts of leagues.” All this, of 
course, is simply assertion ; and it asserts too muchb,—far more 
than the intelligent taxpayer can ask to have guaranteed to 
him. If we are guaranteed too much our mind at once turns 
sceptical, We remember only too well the advertisements 
which bear no relation to the quality of the goods advertised. 
Only ill-informed persons are impressed by them. It is 
fatally easy to say that the Navy is nulli secundus,—as easy 
as it was to give that name to the uirship which came to an 
end in a puff of wind at the Crystal Palace. It is fatally easy 
to say that invasion is a bogey,—but Lord Roberts, who is our 
most experienced soldier, believes in the possibility of it. 

But there is no need to rediscuss naval policy here... We 
are only interested for the moment in the ethics and uses of 
boastfulness. It would not be far from the truth to say that 
those responsible for a military administration should never 
boast, but that the soldier or sailor may be justified in a kind 
of boasting when he is on the point of action and it is shis 
No figures look more amply 
foolish in bistory than the Ministers of War and Generals 
who have uttered their soothing prophecies before appalling 
catastrophes. Lebeuf, who told Napoleon III. before the 
Franco-German War that everything was ready in the French 
Army down to the last button on the guaiters, will occur to 
most minds as the type of the class. On the other hand, the 
officer in the field, or the captain on board his ship, is not 
required humbly to underrate or criticise his own fighting 
strength. His duty is not tosay: “The enemy is very strong, 
and unless we have some luck we shall be beaten”; but to say : 
“Come on. We are as good as he is. Do as you are bid. 
Remember your duty and the enemy. will be utterly routed.” 
In his essay on “ Vain-Glory” Bacon expressly makes 
this distinction between soldiers in battle and ordinary 
rulers. “In military commanders and soldiers,” he says, 
“vain-glory is an essential point; for as iron sharpens iron so 
by glory [which in Baconian language means boasting] one 
courage sharpeneth another. In cases of great enterprise, upon 
charge and adventure, a composition of glorious natures doth 
put life into business.” Yet even when iron sharpened iron it 
has been the English tradition not to inspire more than 
necessary the ‘Dutch courage” of personal or national 
ambition. Napier in his history of the Peninsular War 
remarks that Napoleon in his despatches used to speak of 
“glory,” but Wellington spoke of “duty.” ‘The idea of duty, 
with its reticent suggestions and its associations of small 
and deferred rewards, may not always be a sufficient incentive 
to weak human nature, but it would be grand to think that 
to Englishmen it could remain nearly sufficient. But, it may 
be said, “is not this notion that boasting among adminis- 
trators leads to disaster a mere superstition? It is foolish to 
suppose that bombast, however rash or impious, can have any 
real effect on events.” In a material sense this is true; 
bombast is not a final cause of catastrophe. But itis none the 
less a symptom of a state of mind which is itself a final 
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cause. The symptom is not there without the germ of the 
disease. The boaster boasts because he is without the capacity 
of self-criticism. He says all is well when it is not. 
He invites his countrymen to become drowned in security. 
The mere existence of a great army or great navy does not 
necessarily provide against even the majority of the chances 
of fortune. The manipulator of a great organisation can 
never justifiably fold his hands and invite people to slumber 
in peace. The unexpected is a terrible foe :— 
“A King sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ;—all were his! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And when the sun set where were they ?” 

The proverbs of nearly all languages show that as a matter 
of fact boasting is joined to meagre performance. Beaucoup 
de bruit, peu de fruit, says the old French proverb. 
“Much boast, small roast,” is both English and Italian. 
Mndev dyav, temperateness in all things, was the familiar 
maxim of Greek culture, and, according to the Greek 
tragic dramatists, deviations from it always led men into 
a kind of dS8ps, or insolence, towards heaven. The Tarquin 
who bore the title of Superbus happened also to be the 
last of the ancient Kings of Rome. The power and 
will to criticise oneself is a true manifestation of strength. 
So ia respect for one’s enemy. Abraham Lincoln was never 
guilty of a beast or an over-confident prediction, and his 
courtesy to his enemies was such that he never spoke 
of the Confederates as “rebels” in accordance with the 
common Federal practice. That was a notable restraint 
in a country which seems to us often to brag, although 
Englishmen do not make enough allowance for American 
temperament and ethics, which are quite different from their 
own. The American, for example, thinks it a gross affectation 
in the Englishman to deny accomplishments which he knows 
himself to possess. A young nation, again, just conscious of 
nationality and of its independence of a parent stock, may 
be forgiven for glorying in the strength of its limbs. But 
a country grown old in vicissitudes, and bearing the mark of 
misfortunes even in the record of its triumphs, has no excuse 
for indulging in Bacon’s “glory.” If it does, it forgets the 
warning of Ahab to Ben-hadad: “Let not him that girdeth 
on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 
Without exaggeration, we feel that boasting is a sort of 
impiety in a British official, and we shall be relieved if no 
harm comes of it in the long run :— 

“ For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord.” 





READING AND IGNORANCE. 

« F I had read as much as other learned men, I should be 

as ignorant as they are,” said Hobbes the philosopher, 
who had perhaps read more than any man of his time, and 
knew what he was joking about. Without doubt there 
is truth in the saying. To be always reading is not the 
same thing as to be always learning. A mass of ignorance 
lies at the door of letters. Suppose that we ourselves have 
acquired by fate or industry a special knowledge of a special 
subject. Constantly we hear mistaken statements made 
about it; and is it not true that whenever we hear a statement 
which is more than usually wide of the mark, which exhibits 
a complete and incorrigible misconception of the whole 
matter at issue, it is introduced with the words, “I was 
reading somewhere the other day,” &c., &c.? The speaker 
does not, as a rule, get his blunder out of bis inner con- 
sciousness, nor out of the mouth of some one else. It is not 
the result of a partial experience, nor of hard thinking 
from insufficient data. It comes ready made from the 
printed page. The trath is that nowadays the cultivated 
read too much and think too little, looking too exclusively 
to books for intellectual light and not sufficiently to 
intercourse with other minds. Immense intellectual profit 
arises from the exchange of ideas. Unfortunately, the present 
fashion in talk is trivial. Men talk less seriously and less 
ably than they think. Consequently they learn little from 
each other, They do not offer nor ask instruction. The very 
word calls forth a contemptuous smile. They confide in 
paper, and pass round their knowledge im print. Too often 
the record is sterile and worthless for want of the criticism 








and contributory thought of other minds, and an experience 
which might have been fruitful in ideas serves only to incregge 
the congestion of our bookshelves. We hear a great deal 
about the rubbish that is read to-day. It is the natural 
result of the rubbish that is talked. A vast number of 
people know better how to learn from the spoken word than 
from books. It is only persons of considerable literary attain. 
ment—and they do not comprise a hundredth part of the 
reading public—who can form a correct judgment of the 
character of a book. They read what it says; they do not 
know on what authority it says it. The truth is that 
reading is, comparatively speaking, a new art. We have been 
accustomed to receiving information orally since the days of 
Adam. Long experience has taught us to discriminate 
in regard to what we hear. More or less we have all 
learned to pick ont the truth and docket our gleanings 
under various heads. So far as oral instruction is cop. 
cerned, we all know something about the correlation of facts, 
This is true even among the uneducated, who are very 
credulous where print is concerned. For instance, when 
John Smith returns to the fireside of his native inn, and pro- 
ceeds to detail his experiences in South Africa, it is probable 
that, though he may not be a very accurate person, he will 
mislead his audience far less than would an equally inaccurate 
book. They will discover by questions the weakness of his 
evidence; and though they know little of politics, and less of 
travel, their experience of life has taught them something 
about men; and what Jobn Smith in his talk unconsciously 
reveals about himself they almost as unconsciously accept as 
a light upon his information. 

Great readiness to believe anything is certainly not the 
fault of educated people to-day, yet even they seem sometimes 
to read in a manner to increase their ignorance, and where a 
disputed question is concerned a live opponent is far more 
likely than a printed book to break through the narrow bonds of 
partisanship. For one thing, we cannot throw our interlocutor 
across the room, or into the fire, or even put him back upon 
the shelf the moment that he disagrees with us. A book 
which expresses opinions diametrically opposed to our own 
must be able indeed if it arouses our sympathy, but as we 
hear the same sentiment enunciated by the human voice we 
feel differently. “So-and-so is such a strong man,” we say 
to ourselves; “if he takes the sentimental side, there must 
surely be something in it besides sentimentality”; or—* He 
has such a very kind heart, he can hardly be advocating a 
harsh policy from predilection.” “He is so cautious,” we 
say; “if he inclines to take a risk, he must think it the only 
way out”; or—“ He is so adventurous; if he holds back, 
there must indeed be some great danger.” Aguin, we hear 
as we talk our own opinions expressed by persons whom we 
utterly despise, and we see how they have been made to stink 
in the nostrils of our opponents. 

There is a class of people, larger to-day than ever before, who 
are quite incapable of coming to an abstract conclusion upon 
any subject. They really do succeed in reading both sides with 
a perfectly open mind, and they read perpetually from a kind of 
nervous habit, following up the conclusions of other men that 
they may not meander aimlessly among their own doubts. 
It is the fashion to langh at such people, especially among 
those who cultivate large crops of certainties upon a highly 
nutritious soil of ignorance. As a matter of fact, such men 
are very useful if they can but be kept from an intemperate 
devotion to books. Right and truth are never in any large 
question all on one side, and these men may keep the world 
in mind of a truism—which is a great service—if they will 
but live among men and actualities. From the maze of 
uncertainty created by the immense increase in knowledge 
we can only be delivered in this generation by a resolute 
study of persons and the practical side of life. 

Without doubt there is a place in the counsels of the world 
for the man who owes nothing to literature, whether he 
belongs to the upper or the lower stratum of society. He is 
often an admirable judge of the present situation, though he 
is, of course, ignorant of the past, which is too long a subject 
to be learned except from books. If he belongs to the upper 
classes, he adores the darkness behind him out of which stand 
certain glorified symbols; if to the lower, he has a contempt 
for what he knows nothing about, and when he turns his eyes 
upon the mist in front he sees thereon depicted a mirage 
which he takes for reality. But either way it is a good thing 
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to have some men—not too many—who reason without the 
record, whether they profess to be Radicals or Tories. 

“The best counsel, in those things that concern not other 
nations, but only the ease and benefit the subjects may enjoy, by 
laws that look only inward, is to be taken from the general 
informations, and complaints of the people of each province, 
who are best acquainted with their own wants,” writes Hobbes, 
who, Royalist and legalist and worshipper of order at all 
costs though he was, knew better than to suppose that the 
learned theorist can ever dispense with the common-sense 
counsels of those who look to life and not to literature for 
their information. The man with a good head and no book- 
learning is often exceedingly teachable and eminently law- 
abiding. He can, according to Hobbes, be easily made to see 
that “the prosperity of a people ruled by an aristocratical, or 
democratical assembly, cometh not from aristocracy, nor from 
democracy, but from the obedience, and concord of the 
subjects: nor do the people flourish in a monarchy, because 
one man has the right to rule them, but because they obey 
him.” Obstructions in the way of sound doctrine “ proceed 
not so much from the difficulty of the matter, as from the 
interest of them that are to learn. Potent men, digest hardly 
any thing that setteth up a power to bridle their affections; 
and learned men, any thing that discovereth their errors, and 
thereby lesseneth their authority: whereas the common 
people’s minds, unless they be tainted with dependance on the 
potent, or scribbled over with the opinions of their doctors, are 
like clean paper, fit to receive whatsoever by public authority 
shall be imprinted in them.’ Good counsel, he goes on, 
“comes not by lot, nor by inheritance; and therefore there is 
no more reason to expect good advice from the rich or noble, 
in matter of state, than in delineating the dimensions of 
a fortress; unless we shall think there needs no method 
in the study of the politics, as there does in the study of 
geometry, but only to be looirers on; which is not so.” The 
man who gets all his knowledge from books, or all his distine- 
tion from birth, tends to become a mere looker-on. He is in a 
good position to criticise the game, but he does not carry off 
the stakes like the winner, nor learn the delicious lesson of 
triumph, Not even the guerdon of the loser falls to his 
share,—the bitter, but often more lasting, gain of a hard 
personal experience. 





THE CORACLE. 

WIDE river skirting the base of the gentle knoll upon 
which is situated—or, rather, upon which reclines, for 

it is so remarkably peaceful-looking an old place—the ancient 
town of the West adds a touch of dignity to its pleasant 
position, as it has added a touch of interest to its history. 
A broad road, with a fringe of quay divided off by festoons 
of chain looped to low, stout iron posts, runs along the 
riverside. Down the road in the dusk of an August 
evening come two fishermen carrying coracles upon their 
backs. To a stranger it is as startling a sight as it would 
have been had he, in the course of his morning's walk 
along the same road, seen the boat-builder in his yard 
across the way using a stone adze in trimming the rudder- 
post of the barge he was working at. The coracle of the 
ancient Briton afloat on the same tide—for our river is 
tidal—as that carrying the ‘Lusitania’! True, for there 
are the coracles, the only difference between them and their 
distant relatives being that, instead of the wicker-and-ash 
framework being covered with hide, it is now covered with 
tarred canvas; an advantage when it comes to carrying, for a 
present-day coracle is accounted heavy at over thirty pounds, 
whereus there is an old Welsh saying, “ Llwyth gwr ei gorwg,” 
4 man’s load is his coracle,—that is, 1 man must have a coracle 
as heavy as he can carry, or it will not carry him. Could the 
seats be taken out, and the canvas-covered coracles of to-day 
nested, a reasonably strong man could carry bhulf-a-dozen. 
The carrying side appealed strongly, apparently, to the first 
users, for the primary meaning of its Welsh name, “ corwg,” is 
carease. Possibly the hide-covering in its assdciation with a 
carease, together with the method of carrying, accounted for 
the secondary, and now exclusive, use of the word in the 
sense of a boat. It is impossible to conceive of any boat 
simpler in its construction. For gunwale, an oval rim, four 
or five feet long and three feet or so wide, formed of a few 
blaited withies; attached to it flat ashen strips, bent 
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and interlaced to form the shallow boat body, a foot er so 
deep ; a seat with a broad leather strap let into it for carrying 
purposes, and the boat itself is complete. A long, narrow, 
bladed paddle affords the means of propulsion and bandling 
generally. If belonging to a fisherman, as it almost invariably 
does, a small wooden hammer, or “ knocker,” for stunning @ 
struggling fish by a blow on the head, also finds a place at 
one end of the seat, slipped into a loop of rope or leather, 
When the boat is being carried, the strap is passed over the 
head and shoulders, coming well down on the chest. As the 
seat then rests firmly against the broad of the back, the 
whole is carried without joggle and friction, the broad end 
rising above the head like a gigantic hood, and the other 
falling down the back of the legs, above or below knee- 
level, according to the height of the carrier. A disposition 
of the paddle under one arm, and at an angle athwart the small 
of the back, gives freedom in walking by preventing the lower 
edge of the coracle knocking against the legs. ‘The burden 
forms part and parcel of the bearer, and is carried as easily 
and lightly as a snail carries its shell. Both are the results 
of long evolution towards the end of gaining the easiest way 
of carrying a light but unwieldy load. 

On the water the coracle will not compare in grace with 
a boat or canoe. With a draught so light as not to be 
worth measuring, it is at the mercy of every slight cross- 
current and eddy. Even when the current is strong and 
steady, it is acted upon so unequally, owing to its flat 
bottom, absence of keel, and the lack of any continuous 
“run” of line from stem to stern, as to make its move- 
ment at best one of light bobbing and turning. The use 
of the paddle counteracts the latter, but the water has no 
steadying grip upon the whole. No great speed can be got 
out of a coracle, its main practical use being to follow the, 
drift of river or tide for fishing purposes. And so in- 
differently, owing to its shape and lightness, does it stem 
a current, that if he do not care to wait for the flood to 
carry him on the return journey, the coracler will land, coolly 
shoulder his boat and gear, and walk the four or five miles 
between him and his cottage home. To feel thoroughly at 
euse in a coracle, it is necessary to have been reared in it 
from early boyhood. It goes without saying that boys take 
as kindly to coracles as they do to boats and the water 
generally; and smaller coracles are frequently made by the 
fishermen for their boys, so that they may help with the 
fishing, and bring all the catch and the profit to one home. So 
expert do the youngsters become that they will frequently turn 
somersaults in their cranky craft, whereas one unaccustomed 
to them, however good an ordinary boatman, feels that a 
hearty cough would mean his having to take to the water. 
Why any one who cannot swim should enter a coracle is hard 
to say, but it is sometimes done. But the precaution is then 
taken of fastening one end of a short line round the waist, 
and the other to the seat. “If he should get upset,” 
said one of the fishermen on the quay, “we always 
know where to find him, for the coracle acts as a 
buoy.” “But what about the man who is being buoyed?” 
“Oh, if he can’t manage to get hold of the coracle, he bag to 
wait until we get to him. But we are not long in reaching 
him if we are about.” “If we are about”! As shortly ex- 
pressed a transition between life and a tombstone notification 
of its loss, one would imagine, as the usual two-fathom length 
of buoying-line. This safety-line is, however, chiefly used 
when a father is training his boy as a fisherman. When two 
men fish together, beginning at the ends, the long, fine net is 
first divided between, and flaked in, the two coracles.. They 
then go out to the middle of the river, part, and paddling one 
to either side, serve out the net as they go. This requires skill, 
to be done quickly, and so that the net may run out square and 
true, for only one band is available for paddling, the other 
being engaged in serving out the net. But when a fisherman 
takes his boy as partner the whole of the net is in the 
father’s boat, and, commencing operations on one side 
instead of the middle of the river, the boy simply holds the 
rope at one end of the net whilst his father paddles to the 
other side, paying out the net as he goes. In either case, 
after the net has been shot, it is a matter of drifting with the 
current or tide, maintaining the net square the while to catch 
the salmon, always travelling in the reverse direction against 
the current. Drifting slowly along in the dusk or dark—for 
tishing is rarely carried on in daylight, unless the water is of 
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“the right colour,” after a freshet—should the net catch 
suddenly in a snag the jerk may be enough to upset a coracle 
unless the coracler is on the alert, and ready to use his paddle 
to counteract the tilt of the pull. A large fish striking and 
struggling in the net may have the same effect. To train the 
boy to keep wide awake, a wise father may when drifting give 
the net a sudden, strong tug. If the boy is on the watch, well 
and good. He readily avoids capsizing by a deft stroke or two 
of the paddle. If otherwise, as likely as not, over goes the 
coracle, and out tumbles the budding fisherman. It is here 
that the safety-line comes in useful, whether the boy can swim 
or not, for there is no danger of his being carried by the current 
away from his coracle, which, although overturned, offers itself 
as a good float to hang on to. His father being on the watch for 
the result of his experiment, soon rights the coracle, if necessary, 
and helps his Jad into it, with probably a word or two of 
caution against the danger of not being prepared for a snag 
or big fish,—never a testing pull. It is not likely, after such 
a lesson, that he will again be taken unawares. He will have 
acquired that sixth sense of subconsciously using the others. 
In spite of its instability, practised hands will do very well in 
the way of fishing in a good season, catches of forty or fifty 
pounds not being out of the way. 

A Welsh coracle is rarely used for anything but fishing. 
Its Irish equivalent, the corragh, apparently does other 
work, the writers of that charming book, “Irish Yester- 
days,” being responsible for the chronicling of the following 
feat and cargo amongst the Isles of Aran:—‘“It was eight 
o'clock when the anchor was let go in Kilronan Bay 
opposite the principal Island. Round the steamer flocked 
battered punts and tarred canvas corraghs with their 
bows high out of the water and in a storm of 
Irish the process of disembarking began. The phrase but 
feebly expresses the spectacle of a kitchen table lowered 
from the deck and Jaid on its back in a corragh, or the 
feat of placing an old woman sitting in the table, with a 
gander in ker lap. The corragh bas no keel, and a sneeze is 
rightly believed to be fatal to its equilibrium. But un Aran 
old woman and an Aran gander can rush in where Sir Isaac 
Newton might fear to tread.” A Welsh coracle could cer- 
tainly not have held more than the gander, in addition to the 
coracler, in this peculiar “ manifest” of an Irish corragh. 

Tke allurement of a coracle lies not merely in its rude 
simplicity, lightness, and instability, but in the fact that, with 
the exception of lighter covering, it is precisely the same craft 
that the ancient Briton—and probably his still more distant 
ancestor—did his fishing in. It is a “prehistoric peep” in 
the working concrete of to-day. In the Western town referred 
to, it is possible, as it were, to breakfast on a cutlet from a 
salmon caught overnight by an ancient Briton. For if his 
ghost, wandering along the river-bank which he was so familiar 
with when in the flesh, came across a coracle, and were the 
shade sufficiently materialised, it might step familiarly into 
it, and push off into the stream to fish, without realising that 
it was not in its own boat,—at the same time that, propped 
against the cruet-stand, is the day’s newspaper, giving an 
account of the trial trip of the latest in liners, and the 
news of yesterday in Japan. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ISSUES IN RUSSIA. 

[To Tug Evirorn or THR “Srecraron.”] 
S1r,—Repression is now far stronger and far more systematic 
throughout Russia than it was in 1904, before the first famous 
Zemsky Congress. Thus the old atmosphere of mystification 
has returned in greater force thun ever, and it is exceedingly 
difficult for Englishmen to obtain any true account of what 
is going on. ” 

The bottom of the whole question is the unwillingness of 
the mass of soldiers to disobey orders when called upon to act 
as policemen, or even to fire on a crowd. It would be wrong 
to deny that there is still a spirit of military loyalty in the 
Russian Army, and that, when reaction is triumphant, the 
disinclinaticn to take the popular side is, with nine men out 
of ten, increased. But it would be far more wrong to suggest 
that’ the orders which come from their chiefs are in any kind 


of harmony with the spirit of the men. It is a very simple 





| 
matter. It takes a great deal to make a soldier break his 
military oath; and one soldier who does so is simply throwing 
away his life to no purpose unless many of his comrades do 
exactly the same thing at the same time. Now that result 
ean only be obtained by organisation, and organisation jg, jn 
times of repression, exceedingly difficult, and nowhere more 
so than inthe Army. Further, the Liberals never attempted 
any direct propaganda amongst the Army, so this work was 
left to the revolutionaries; but in the Socialist creeds there 
is very much to offend some of the most fundamental instincts, 
not only of the soldier, but even of the peasant. An attempt 
to rush the question by urging the soldier to rebel in the 
name of Socialism has so far been entirely unsuccessful, If 
we are going to be forced to this issue, we may indeed find 
that any soldier who is ready to move will later call himself 
a Socialist; but that will only be the mischievous result of 
all-round repression, which has made it impossible for a man 
to assert moderate opinions without being punished as a rebel 
against all authority, and still more of that ruinous policy 
which has made the soldier the executioner of those who haye 
championed the interests of the class from which he himself 
has sprung. I know of old peasants who have cursed their 
sons for becoming policemen, or for helping as soldiers to put 
down peasant movements of protest. Still, taking it in 
general, the solution was not likely to come through the 
propagandism of revolutionaries in the Army. It has been 
assumed that because the majority of the soldiers are not 
Socialists, they will always be ready to fire on unarmed crowds, 
and that because the soldiers have not yet rebelled on a 
large scale, they never will. That is a great mistake. The 
reactionaries themselves, though they will not see it, are doing 
all that is possible to abridge the period of their own power 
and exultation. The quick movement of protest has failed; 
the slow movement is succeeding all along the line. For its 
ultimate triumph the preponderance of protesting ‘soldiers 
must be overwhelming. Armed with grape-shot, a few men 
who stand firm for the old régime can account for a very 
great many hesitating protesters, doubtful of themselves and 
of the future. But even here the many local mutinies of the 
last few years, and in particular the illuminating story of the 
‘Prince Potemkin,’ show that the revolutionaries can some- 
times command a partial success. As it is, in more than one 
case the soldiers placed in the second rank have had to be 
ready to fire on the front rank if the front rank would not 
fire on the people. The question is: When will the unwilling. 
ness to shoot penetrate to the last rank? Then the game 
is over. 

It is, then, a simple question of numbers. Now, as to 
opinions, there is no longer any question that the irresponsible 
persons who so often pull the strings of power cannot at present 
count on any considerable support in the country. Out of a 
total of about five hundred, the first elections, on a scheme made 
by the Government itself, produced in the first Duma seven 
reactionary Members, of whom the most distinguished was 
a very ignorant priest, and in the second Duma eleven, of 
whom several, to my knowledge, passed only in consequence of 
grave election abuses. I knew several of these eleven, and asked 
which were their strongest districts in the country. I received 
enthusiastic answers, and visited two such places, where I 
expected to find things, from the reactionary point of view, 
in a most flourishing state. But my talks with the local 
authorities on this side made it quite clear that the organi- 
sation existed chiefly on paper, that it was eschewed even by 
the most conservative of country gentry, and that it did 
not enjoy the co-operation of any man with any kind of 
social distinction. When I went further—to the villages— 
I would find that there were some five reactionaries out of 
a village of two thousand, that they were in nearly every 
case the village usurers, or “ gombeen-men,” and that their 
opponents were in some cases even burning them out. Now 
we can quite understand that the courtiers should wish still 
to sit on the money-chest as before; but if they have no 
following, the question is likely in the course of time to 
settle itself. The peasants of to-day are very, very different 
people from those of five years ago; the “conscious ones "— 
that is, the Radicals—are counted by thousands, where five 
years ago they were counted by tens. I could give many 
individual instances from my own experience, but I need 
not do so. I need only say that the local police testify 
to the fact by carrying out in the villages themselves 
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a system of wholesale expulsions such as was hitherto 


unknown in Russia, and that the Government, in its last 
Blectoral Law, has shown its distrust of the peasants by 
excluding them from any important share in the elections to 
the third Duma; earlier—for instance, in the first Electoral 
Law—it used to depend on the peasantry asa great mass of 
jnertia which would resist reforms. In a word, the young 

asants of to-day, when they become old, are likely to be 
utterly different from the present older generation, which will 
practically die out without successors. When I saw peasants 
coming in from twenty miles away during the war to fetch 
the latest newspapers, I had an inkling of whet was to happen. 
Now it has happened. It is the new generation from which 
the Army is being recruited; what is likely to be the attitude 
of the new conscripts? But they now know the weakness of 
the frankly revolutionary organisations. They will very 
possibly wait till the same spirit has so permeated every rank 
that the final judgment will simply go by default. It is thus 
that it has often been in Russian history. The brave 
Demetrius of the Don beat the Tartars, but could not drive 
them out. His cowardly successor, John IV., went out to 
meet the Tartars and ran away; but then the Tartars had 
run first. This dependence on elemental changes of the 
last few years was very marked indeed in the great instinctive 
strike of October, 1905. Meanwhile there need not be any hurry. 
“We have waited so long,” said a peasant to me, “that we can 
well wait ten or fifteen years more.” “Five years ago,” said 
another, “there was belief and fear; now the belief has gone 
and only the fear is left.” “‘ We quite understand,” said a third, 
“that the Government is against us and that it now rests only 
on bayonets; this with time will change, and then all will be 
quite easy.” Already the Government is picking between the 
possible recruits ; with a national Army on the basis of con- 
scription, and with the growing disproportion of numbers 
between the contented and the discontented, such picking is 
likely to become a more and more difficult task. No; ifa 
great convulsion is to be prevented, other and saner measures 
are required. 

Having thus dealt with those fundamental factors, which 
the triumphant party so constantly disregards, we can see 
what is the character of the issue now at stake. Of 
course, it goes without saying that the third Duma can 
only be important if it is representative, and can only be 
representative if it at the least opposes the irresponsible 
advisers of the Crown. Those persons must lose their 
monopoly of access to the Sovereign; nothing in the way of 
reform can come till that is done. But what are the chances 
of anything of the kind? We can now narrow down the dis- 
cussion to the immediate future, and the view which suggests 
itself is a very definite one. 

No one in his senses wants a social convulsion or the pre- 
dominance of class interests, whether of the peasant or of any 
one else. But is there no one trying to stop this? Yes, 
there is—Mr. Stolypin, the Prime Minister of Russia. We 
may disagree with him if we like; we may think that when he 
calls himself “a Constitutionalist, and not a Parliamentarist,” 
when he refuses the idea of Ministerial responsibility to 
the Duma, he is really rejecting the only principle which 
could enable him to carry out the superhuman task that 
he bas undertaken. But he is unquestionably an honest 
and capable Minister, and unquestionably a reformer. I 
have beard what his most vigorous opponents have to say 
of his drastic administration of the province of Saratoff, and 
I know of his field Courts-Martial, and of the systematic 
manipulation of the elections which was carried out by his 
subordinates; but he stands as a patriot amongst a host of 
self-seekers, as a man amidst a crowd of neurotics. And the 
alternative to him is no Duma at all,—which, after the nation 
has thrice been called to elect, means a fatal breach in the 
credit of the Sovereign. Yet such has been the policy of the 
reactionaries from the time when Mr. Stolypin had the pluck 
to dissolve the first Duma for them, and showed them that 
their fear of an armed rising was for the present imaginary. 
For the last twelve months they have been working to 
this end; in the second Dissolution they secured a partial 
victory; and now Mr. Purishkévich and his friends openly 
say that “they are going to the third Duma in order to 
destroy it.” 

Attempts bave been made in the English Press to prepare 
public opinion for this end to all reform in Russia. Let us 








not be deceived; the advocates of this policy are the ablest 
artificers of revolution. Whatever appearance may be created 
by the thoroughgoing repression of the present moment, the 
ultimate question is not whether the reactionaries will triumph 
over the Octobrists, but whether the prestige of the Monareby 
is to be saved at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BernarpD PakeEs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP. 
(To tux Epiror oF Tue “SpEcTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I sincerely trust your article in the issue of Novem- 
ber 2nd in support of Mr. Balfour will be widely read, and that 
the folly of making Tariff Reform a test question at the next 
Dissolution will be understood. I have never been a fanatic 
admirer of his. I differed with him on the wisdom of his Irish 
legislation. The Council Act has thrown the county adminis- 
tration into the hands of the Home-rule and Land League 
Parties ; and Mr. Wyndham’s Act, though in intention good, 
has failed to settle the agricultural question. The refusal to 
diminish the Irish representation was a fatal error. But with 
all bis faults, he cannot be replaced. His attitude on Tariff 
Reform is very natural. He is between two fires. One thing 
he ought to understand. The country has not come round in 
the greater part to Tariff Reform; nor have Tariff Reformers 
proved their case, except in their own estimation. Mr. 
Balfour is a man of high character and great ability, and 
has shown during the late Session great resource, grasp of a 
very difficult position, and admirable powers of debate. 
Where are you to find his successor ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bad Homburg. C. BrinsLry Mar.ay, 








A PRIME MINISTER ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM. 
(To tae Epiron of THe “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have just read Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech on the Lords, It is that of a skilful party leader as 
well asa highly respected man. But is it that of a statesman 
reviewing calmly and carefully, with a view to a momentous 
change, the fundamental institutions of his country? The 
view of the speaker seems narrow, his temper angry and 
impulsive. There is more in his speech about his Scotch 
Holdings Bill than there is about general reform of the 
Lords. The tone, far from being that of calm and broad- 
minded statesmanship, is almost that of a personal enemy. 
Can the speaker be supposed to have fully realised the conse- 
quences of the revolution on which he is embarking, and 
which would put, not the country only, but the whole Empire, 
including Hindostan, absolutely in the power. of a single 
demagogic as well as democratic Assembly elected perhaps by 
the passing passion of the hour, which one day gives an over- 
whelming majority to the Ministry of the Boer War, and next 
day a majority still more overwhelming to its opposite? The 
crisis is evidently felt to be serious; have you, to meet it, a 
calm, large-minded, and broadly patriotic statesman? We in 
Canada look on with interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GoLDWIN SMITH. 





AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


[To THe Epiron oF TAR “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—The letter in which Mr. Harold Cox had set forth the 
monetary doctrine which I maintain in “La Science Econo- 
mique” has provoked an apology for the quantitative theory. I 
will not follow the reasonings of my first antagonist, who, after 
making a Socialist of me, crushes me under the weight of a 
certain number of economists’ names. It is the “ authority” 
argument, and does not count. The quantitative theory of the 
value of coin was maintained in the sixteenth century by 
Jean Bodin and Dazanvati. Its most precise formula was 
given in 1753 by Montesquieu (“Esprit de Lois,” LXXIL., 
chaps. 7-8) :— 

“If we compare the mass of gold and of silver which is in the 
world with the amount of goods which are there also, it is certain 
that each article of merchandise in particular can be compared to 
a certain portion of the mass of gold and silver. As the total of 


one will be equal to the total of the other, the portion of one will 
be equal to the portion of the other. If, since the discovery of 
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the Indies, gold and silver have increased in Europe in a propor- 
tion of 1 to 20, the price of goods and merchandise should have 
increased from 1 to 20; but if, on the other hand, the quantity of 
goods has intreased as 1 to 2, it will be necessary that the price 
of these goods and merchandise should have risen on the one 
hand in a proportion of 1 to 20, and that it should have decreased 
in a proportion of 1 to 2, and that consequently it should only be 
in proportion as 1 to 10.” 

I would remark that Montesquieu speaks of the two metals, 
gold and silver. But my contradictors are only speaking 
of gold. If the quantitative theory is correct, the prices 
of all things, both fixed and circulating capital, must be 
subjected to uniform variations according to the greater 
or lesser proportion of gold existing in the world. Now I 
quote the last index-number of Mr. Sauerbeck, which is :— 


Food. Materials. 
SER lglg Seetaente 76 
1905 December ............ eh ee 79°4 
1906 December ............ SMa Pea e eanne 87°9 
1907 September ............ ee -Besabncos 841 


The quantity of gold has not ceased to increase, so food 
should have increased in price; it has fallen as much as 
15 per cent. The quantity of gold is the same for food and 
materials ; but materials increased in price as much as 11°5 
per cent., while food decreased. I would ask the partisans 
of the quantitative theory to explain this dual movement in 
inverse sense. 

Has the quantity of gold existing in the world suffered the 
same variations as the price of copper during the last years? 
Land-value increases in the towns and decreases in the 
country; is the quantity of gold greater in towns than in 
the country? I take the liberty of indicating, for full 
details of these facts, my book “ La Science Economique,” 
third edition, pp. 194-221. Gold is a merchandise, differing 
from other merchandises because it is employed as coin, for 
the following reasons. Producers of gold have not to trouble 
their-heads about finding a market for their goods. Each 
holder of an ounce of gold is certain that in exchange the 
Mint in London will give him £3 17s. 10$d. The gold pro- 
ducer has, therefore, no need to think of anything but his 
cost price. Should the cost of obtaining gold exceed £3 17s. 104d. 
per ounce, he is losing; if it does not attain that price, he is 
certain to be gaining something. This price constitutes the 
prototype of the price of that metal, round which only 
slight oscillations can be effected at the same time and 
place. It is the gold point which determines the exchange 
rates; all acts of purchase, sale, loans, agreements, re- 
muneration of services are ruled by that prototype price. 





In all transactions it plays the same part as other weights and 
measures; and like them it is invariable as regards objects of | 
diverse nature and varying value. It is only possible to | 
appreciate past and present prices, and to foresee future ones, 
by comparing them with that prototype. A homogeneous | 
merchandise cannot vary in value relatively to itself; a gramme | 
of gold will always equal a gramme of gold. When it is said: 
Gold has increased or decreased in value, the following must 
always be added: In relation to what object ? and the reply 
will prove that it is the object which has varied in value 
relatively to the prototype price constituted by the monetary 
standard.—I am, Sir, X&c., Yves Guyor. 

95 Rue de Seine, Paris. 

[We print M. Guyot’s interesting letter as it stands, but 
may point out that the apparent attribution of Socialistic 
views to our correspondent was due to an error in “ Latona’s”’ 
typewritten MS. The quotation from Montesquieu is given 
us we received it.—Ep. Spectator. } 


(To rae Eprror or tur ‘Srrcrator.”] 

Srr,—The “quantity theory” of money is a very essential 
postulate of political economy. The “iron theory” of M. | 
Guyot merely distracts and misleads. If the “iron theory” 
of the rise of prices after the Californian gold discoveries is 
even arguable, there is no longer any theory remaining of the | 
foreign exchanges; our chart and compass are overboard. | 
M. Guyot is “ distinguished,” no doubt; his infinite versatility | 
has long been my admiration; but his is not the mind to | 
wrestle: with an esoteric problem such as the currency, and 

that is why I described him as a sciolist (I am sorry the word | 
“Socialist” appeared in my “copy”) (Spectator, Novem- | 
ber 2nd). Mr. Carlile objects in your last issue to my state- | 
ment that “ there is not one reputable economist” who denies ! 








the quantity theory, and he cites Tooke, who was born in 1774; 
but the writings of Tooke and his coadjutor Newmarch 
abound in the admission of the quantity theory; see Tooke’s 
“State of the Currency,” published in 1826, when his mind was 
at its best :—“ It not unfrequently requires an interval of some 
length before the commodities which are interchangeable with 
other countries are affected by an excess in circulation in guch 
a degree as to produce the effect of increased export.” The 
money metal from Potosi in the sixteenth century, where the 
mines were worked by Spanish slaves under the lash, came 
first to Spain and Portugal, raising prices there hugely, and 
then slowly distributing itself over the whole earth's surface, 
In England prices rose fonr hundred per cent., but rose 
only after the cup of Western Europe was filled and 
overflowed. When explaining the method by which a 
world-wide rise of prices radiates from a newly discovered 
source of the precious metals, Professor Francis Walker says 
(““ Money,” p. 150) :—“ Professor Cairnes holds strongly that it 
is of distinct economic consequence where the gold supplies 
issue and in what relations, geographical and commercial, 
other nations stand to the source of the new production.” 
Cairnes then adds of the “silver age” of the sixteenth 
century: “ This disturbance was in favour of the Spanish, the 
Portuguese, and Dutch...... No doubt this was a leading 
cause of the industrial distress which prevailed throughout a 
portion of the reign of Elizabeth, and which led to the introduc. 
tion of the Poor Laws.” Of the Californian and Australian 
inflation Cairnes says: “In the present gold movement the 
tables have been turned, and the monetary disturbance is now 
in favour of the Anglo-Saxons. It is now [1858] England and 
the United States that have their hands in the till, and the 
money which they extract isemployed in raising prices against 
the nations which in the sixteenth century were gainers at 
their expense.” For this reason the Rand goldfields in 
Kruger’s hands gave the Dutch once more their opportunity. 
In conclusion, let me say that the Athanasian attitude in 
economics is wholly mischievous, and if there is anything in 
authority, in reason, or in experience, surely we have about 
heard the last of M. Guyot’s “iron theory” of prices— 
I am, Sir, &c., LATONA. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—ED. Spectator,] 


THE FREE CHURCHES AND EDUCATION. 
[To tax Epitor or tue “ Seecrator.”} 
Srr,—Will you allow me, who am a thoroughgoing Pro- 
testunt, to beg ministers and lay members of the Free 
Churches to consider how the influence of the whole Christian 
Church on the community is likely to be affected if they 
continue to show approval of the changes respecting Training 
Colleges and Hostels made by Mr. McKenna, and if they 
support those which he threatens to make in elementary 
schools? It is an ominous fact, which has received far too 
little attention, that as the community gains more knowledge 
of the teaching of the Founder of Christianity, an ever- 
increasing number of its members withdraw from the 
Churehes. Doubtless there are many reasons for the with- 
drawal; but one of the chief is certainly that, though all 
branches of the Church do some kinds of good work, they 
all fail in their relations with each other to comply with 
the fundamental lesson of Christ, that we ought to do 
unto others as we would be done by, and the community sees 
with ever-increasing clearness that Churches which will not 
base all their teaching and action on that foundation cannot 
give us the help we need, and are not really Christian. All 
the branches of the Church have hitherto failed to obey the 
Golden Rule in relation to education. The Roman Catholic 
Chureh, where she has had freedom of action, has never 
allowed persons differing from her beliefs to give their 


children the kind of education preferred by them. The 


Church of England, in the years in which she had control of 
the great majority of country schools, never let the Noncon- 
formist parents who bad to use her schools have the kind of 
religious instruction which they preferred for their children, 
and never allowed Nonconformists to have teachers of their 
faith appointed to her schools in number proportionate to that 
of the Nonconformist children in the schools. A large part 
of the community, therefore, refuses to believe that those two 
Churches promote good citizenship and are fully Christian. 
The time when the Free Churches will be judged has now 
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come. They know that Roman Catholics and anti-Pro- 
testant members of the Church of England believe that 
their children ought to have religious instruction, of a kind 
which we Protestants do not accept, intermixed with all the 
“secular” instruction which is given to them in schools, and 
they also know that Roman Catholics and Anclicans, for the 
purpose of ensuring that their children shall receive the 
kind of religious instruction desired by the parents, have, 
with the full approval of the State, paid the whole or a 
large part of the cost of schools for their children and of 
Training Colleges for teachers for the schools, and a consider- 
able part of the cost of maintaining the schools and Training 
Colleges, and have at the same time contributed, on the same 
scale as Nonconformists and other Protestants, towards the 
cost of building and maintaining Training Colleges and schools 
of the kinds preferred by Protestants. It cannot be doubted 
that if. we Protestants wish to do to these people as we would 
be done by, we shall use all our influence to induce the 
Government not only not to deprive Roman Catholics and anti- 
Protestant Anglicans of that which they believe to be necessary 
for their children, but also to cease to compel them to pay a 
price for the training of their teachers and the religious 
instruction of their children which we Protestants do not have 
to pay for our teachers and our children. The Golden Rule 
does not make it our duty to allow children to have the kind 
of religious instruction desired for them by priests and clergy- 
men; itis only the wishes of parents that it is our duty to 
comply with. 

It is a critical time for the whole Church, but especially for 
the Free Churches. If they are as disobedient as the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Churches have been, they will be even 
more severely punished than those two Churches have been. 


For while Roman Catholics and many Anglicans believe that | 


even if their Churches do not make them good citizens they 
give invaluable help by their Sacraments, Protestants know 
that if Churches do not make their members good citizens 
they are but cumberers of the ground, and the best Pro- 
testants will soon withdraw from them. I am convinced 
that a resolute attempt made by Protestants to ensure 
that, while all real Nonconformist wrongs shall be re- 
dressed, the convictions of Roman Catholic and Anglican 
parents respecting their children’s education shall be 
as fully regarded in our school system as those of 
Protestant parents, would do far more to weaken sacer- 
dotalism by showing that Protestanism is real Christianity 
than could be done by successful efforts to close all denomi- 
national schools. On the other hand, I am convinced that 
the giving of support to Mr. McKenna’s threats by Noncon- 
formists will weaken not only the Free Churches, but also the 
Church as a whole, by showing that there is not a single 
branch of it which is willing to do as it would be done by. 
It is a very remarkable fact that that which would be done in 
all countries, if the Golden Rule were obeyed, is not done in 
any country where the decision has rested with a Church, but 
only in Germany, where Kings, from motives of policy, estab- 
lished a system which is just to both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant parents. I must not ask for space in which to 
explain the German system, but I shall be glad to send 
pamphlets which describe it to any one who will send me an 
addressed halfpenny newspaper wrapper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. C. HorsFatt. 

Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 

(We are certain that Mr. Horsfall is right in declaring that 
Nonconformists will never convert Roman Catholics and non- 
Protestant Anglicans to the true toleration except by setting 
them an example in such tolerance. To persecute because 
you have been persecuted is as bad in practical politics as in 
theology. Yet that, unhappily, seems to be the position which 
the extremists among the Nonconformists and their political 
supporters are determined to adopt.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I read with great interest your most able article on the 
above in last week's Spectator. May I, as a mere provincial 
ratepayer, give my view as to the reason of the general routing 
at municipal elections of both Liberals and Socialists? Sir, 
my opinion is that the public are sending Tories in municipally 
for the self-same reason they sent Liberals in politically,—viz., 


in the desperate hope for economy. We all know the tale of 
extravagance of nearly twenty years of Tory rule—the heavy 
burden of Income-tax on the middle-class bread-earner (a tax 
already considerably lightened)—and we all know tbe still 
heavier burden of rates, rates which in many towns have been 
doubled in ten years. Our Socialist Councillors tell us they 
hope to see these rates still go up by leaps and bounds until 
they are doubled again; and as Liberals ure credited with 
being sympathetic towards the aspirations of the Socialist 
body, the community in its helplessness feels it safer to send 
in Tories. The truth of the whole thing is that the more we 
municipalise the more we pay, and we middle-class people 
simply cannot afford these rates. A book by Lord Avebury, 
lately published, “Municipal and National Trading,” shows 
us that municipal working has not made one thing really pay 
—not one—and every ratepayer ought to read this most interegt- 
ing and illuminating work. Lord Avebury also shows us that 
of late years municipalities have ruled Parliament, instead of 
the other way about. The system of monopoly pursued by 
municipal bodies is rotten to the core. Cobden could not say 
enough against it; and it is even more true to-day. Socialists 
are the great advocates of this system of plunder, for it gives 
ubsolute power to small bodies of men to do what they like 
with other people’s money. What we are now in need of is a 
combination to wrest from the authorities all monopolies of 
necessaries, and if in future elections candidates arose calling 
themselves “ Anti-Municipalisers,” they would be returned to 
a man,—I am, Sir, &c., RaTEPAYER. 





SOCIALISM AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
(To tax Epitor or Tue “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—I have just been reading the article in last week's 
Spectator in which you try to remove the doubts of a corre- 
spondent who fears lest the campaign against Socialism. may 
imply hostility to municipal trams and washhouses. Socialism, 
as expounded by Marx and other authorities, involves two 
demands. First, that all capital shall be socialised, and 
private capital shall cease to exist. Second, that the whole 
product of associated labour, after replacing this capital, 
without interest, shall be shared among the labourers. It is 
worth remembering that the establishment of municipal 
washhouses and trams satisfies neither of these requirements. 
(1) The capital employed is not socialised capital, but private 
capital lent upon interest. (2) There is no division of the 
profits, even after paying interest, among the labourers 
employed. Municipal trading may or may not be desirable, 
but it is so far removed from Socialism that it has always 
surprised me to find Socialists advocating it. If it were 
successful on a large scale it would simply make the 
Socialistic solution unnecessary. I express no opinion upon 
municipal trading. But at all events it is not Socialism. 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. SoMERVILL. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





A WORKING MAN ON SOCIALISM. 
[To tur Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—In view of the increased activity among the advocates 
| of Socialism, the views of one in whose interest it is supposed 
to be designed may not be without interest. That Socialism 

aims at overthrowing existing institutions and customs is to 
| my mind one of the least weighty objections that can be urged 
against it, and, I must confess, is one with which I am not 
greatly concerned. I am opposed to Socialism because, after 
thinking the matter out to the very best of my ability, iam fully 
convinced that as a working man it would inflict grave definite 
injury upon me and my fellows without giving any com- 
pensating advantages whatever. Every right-thinking working 
man is, I take it, anxious to stand as high in the estima- 
tion of his employer as he possibly can; he also desires 
to receive as much in the shape of wages as his work 
justly entitles him to; and he is wishful to have a 
fairly good opinion of himself; in other words, he wants 
to maintain his self-respect. These aspirations are, I 
make bold to say, perfectly legitimate and laudable, and are, 
moreover, evidence of a healthy state of mind. Under a 
Socialist régime, however, these incentives, which influence a 
man to put whatever abilities he may possess to the best use 
possible, would be destroyed, his work would deteriorate in 
quality, and his personal character become less honourable. 
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The effects of this would soon become apparent in a diminu- 
tion of the total output of labour, in a decrease of the wealth 
of the country and in the purchasing power of money, for if 
the supply of the necessaries of life be diminished, it follows 
that the demand for them will become greater, and more 
money be required to buy them. Who, I ask, under such 
conditions would be likely to suffer most? That this is what 
would happen if the Socialist be allowed to have his way is, 
I submit, a proposition the truth of which no one can deny. 
Human nature being what it is, we all require a motive force 
in order that we may do all that we are capable of doing. As 
long as a man can see a definite advantage in doing his best, 
he will do it; but remove that advantage, give bim nothing to 
strive for, and who can wonder if he declines to do more than 
he is forced to do? Should the time ever come when honest 
effort and individual worth will be less recognised and 
rewarded than now, when idleness and indifference will be 
denounced less vigorously, and when the line which dis- 
tinguishes between good and bad work will be less distinctly 
and sharply drawn, then a blow will have been dealt us as an 
industrious and painstaking nation from the baleful effects of 
which it will be difficult, perhaps impossible, to recover. 

For the workman who aims at efficiency, and between whom 
and his master there exists mutual respect, Socialism bas few 
attractions ; just as for him who takes no pride in his work, 
and who does not care whether it be done badly or well, it has 
no terrors. If investigation be made, it will, I think, be 
found that they are the most vehement advocates of 
Sog¢ialism who, for reasons which it were best not to give, 
have failed to hold their own in the battle of life, and 
who cherish bitter feelings against all who have made 
a better fight than themselves. They, in any case, stand to 
lose nothing, and may, from their own point of view, gain 
much. We hear a great deal of the argument that because 
working men are instrumental in producing the greater part 
of the wealth of the country, they are entitled to a larger 
share of it, a statement with which most people will agree. 
But are the methods of the Socialists the best by which this 
end can be attained? On the contrary, nothing is better 
calculated to bring about an entirely opposite result, for if the 
total wealth of the world be diminished the working man may 
expect to get a still smaller proportion than he does now. It 
is matter of common knowledge that where capital accumu- 
lates most freely and in large quantities, the position of the 
working man is incomparably better than where there is a 
scarcity; for if capital be plentiful, it stands to reason that 
workmen of all kinds can bire it more cheaply to assist them 
in the work of production than where there is a deficiency. 
How strange it is that so many working men have some- 
how managed to convince themselves that capital is their 
worst enemy, when in reality it is their best friend! By 
pushing Socialistic schemes, by threatening to confiscate 
private property, they appear to be doing their utmost to 
make it not worth while to accumulate money, and to force 
those who have accumulated it to send it out of the country. 
Socialism, in short, tends to aggravate the very evils which it 
professedly sets out to cure, and since the basis must, in the 
nature of the case, be compulsion, it will, instead of giving 
greater freedom, develop into a dangerous and _ hateful 
tyranny. The effect produced by Socialism upon trade and 
commerce would be nothing less than disastrous, but more 
appalling still would be its influence upon morals. It may be 
suspected that this aspect of the question is one in which 
working men are not greatly interested; but if such an 
impression exists, let me hasten to correct it, for I say 
emphatically that to many of them this is what appeals most 
strongly. There are relationships in life which many working 
people regard as sacred, and they are prepared to make 
sacrifices in order that these relationships may remain inviolate. 
The attitude of Socialism in certain of its forms to the 
family and to marriage, for instance, can only be described 
as revolting. But we bold that anything which lowers our 
conceptions as to what is involved in the terms father, mother, 
husband, and wife is a national menace, and is to be resisted 
to the utmost of our power. If it be said that English people 


would never allow Socialism to proceed to sych lengths, the | 


very obvious reply is that the best way is to have nothing 
whatever to do with it; for if it once be allowed to begin its 
deadly work, the end is beyond human prescience. Personally, 
I am convinced that it is impossible to build either a sound 


individual or national character upon a Socialistic basis, for it 
is essentially selfish and dishonest. It ministers to man’s 
lowest nature to the total neglect of his finest part. There ig 
nothing in it to ennoble or uplift, and everything to degrade, 
It blurs moral distinctions, and its whole tendency is down. 
wards. Under its influence bitterness and hate would be 
engendered between class and class. What is now regarded 
as most sacred would be considered of no account, and the 
standard of morality generally would decline.—I am, Sir, &, 
WorKING Man. 

[We can state from personal knowledge that the writer of 
the above is a working man living in the country.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





A WINTER GARDEN “AT THE WORKS.” 
(To tue Eprror or Tae “ Srecrator.” } 

Srr,—It may be claimed that Lady Bell, whose book, “ At the 
Works,” was reviewed in the Spectator when it appeared, has 
not shirked action in the name of thought. In the book, it 
will be remembered, an attempt was made—successfully, ag 
has been cordially admitted—to express the Middlesbrough 
iron trade in terms of human beings. 

Whether you are dealing with causes or with effects, an 
investigation of the conditions shows Middlesbrough to be a 
town which fairly bristles with problems, and therefore an 
object of interest, not only to those who are giving attention 
to civics as a sociological study, but also to those who are 
engaged in social work. One of these problems is concerned 
with the right use of leisure by the workmen and their women- 
kind. Waste of “leisure” is a specific evil of town life, and 
Lady Bell is meeting it by the method of voluntary organisa. 
tion and personal effort. In the chapter in “ At the Works” 
on recreation Lady Bell refers to the out-of-door amusement of 
watching football matches, “a comfortless thing enough to do 
in a North of England winter,” and asks: “Where else has the 
workman to go? He obviously, during most of the year in the 
climate of the North, wants a place of cover; he wants a place 
which is warm and light and bright and cheerful. Whereis he 
to find it?”’ There are in the town about a dozen workmen’s 
clubs opened by certain firms for persons in their employment, 
one hundred and sixty-eight premises for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, two theatres, two music-halls, a free library, 
anda museum. Lady Bell is thus brought to the statement 
of the particular problem :— 

“Those who do not know enough to enjoy the free library or the 
museum—and these are many—who do not wish to spend their 
money on the theatres and music-halls, and who are not entitled 
to go to any private clubs, have nowhere to go for change of 
thought and diversion but the streets, unless they turn into the 
ever present, ever accessible public-house, where they find society, 
couviviality, amusement, where they can enjoy themselves looking 
on at various games or taking part in them themselves.” 

The “ place which is warm and light and bright and cheer- 
ful” which—as Lady Bell herself said at the opening—was 
once a dream, then a possibility, and then a growing hope, is 
now an accomplished fact. The first People’s Winter Garden 
—not bedecked for the occasion, but in its workaday attire— 
was opened to the public of Middlesbrough one fine, sun- 
shiny day recently, and is meeting with remarkable success. 
The building, which is centrally situated, consists of a com- 
modious hall, well lighted and ventilated, and roofed entirely 
with thick ground-glass. The hall is ninety feet long and 
sixty feet wide. It is decorated mainly with palms and 
other plants and hanging baskets of ferns. There are also 
several small rooms and a catering department, at which no 
alcoholic liquors ave sold. The body of the hall is furnished 
with chairs and small tables, various games, newspapers, and 
magazines being provided. A band plays each night from 
8 to 9.30 o'clock, and it says something for the public spirit 
'of Middlesbrough that six local bands have offered to 

provide the music from now till next March at merely nominal 
fees to cover expenses. The Winter Garden is open on 
| Sunday. The expense of clearing the site and erecting the 

building has been borne by Sir Hugh Bell, and a sum of £690 
la year for three years has been subscribed locally and handed 
'to Lady Bell to use in such manner as she may desire. A 
charge of one penny is made for admission, and it is intended 
| to make the scheme financially self-supporting. The manage- 
| ment of the scheme is vested entirely in Lady Bell's hands. 
By means of her book, her Winter Garden scheme, and 
her public and social work in the town, Lady Bell has shown 
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her consciousness of the high calling of the citizen, and is 
literally—what Professor Geddes would like us all to be—not 
only a strenuous worker, or a competent organiser, or a 
thinking being, or a generous soul, but in some measure all 
these in one. eo 

Phe inaugural ceremony of the People’s Winter Garden was 
‘aistinguished by a notable speech from Sir Hugh Bell, who 
upheld the nobler idealism of industrial activity in a way 
that could not fail to encourage and inspire those of the 
younger generation of ironmasters who were present in the 
hall, and declared the inner meaning of the Winter Garden 
experiment. He was not afraid to speak of “the poetry” 
of labour—doubtless thereby indicating its finer spirit, 
its impassioned struggle to find expression—and the sen- 
tences which followed may be introduced here with due 
relevance :— 

“There is no position in the world I would rather hold than that 

of being a fellow-worker, a captain of industry of such an army as 
that which Icommand, ‘Those of you who have any feeling for 
their fellow-workers in the great enterprises of the country are 
anxious to introduce into their lives, often grave, often tragic, 
some gleam of passing light, and I hope that the enterprise, in 
which, thanks to the imaginative power of my wife, I have been 
permitted to take some part, will be the means of making the lives 
of the workers brighter and better.” 
Sir Hugh Bell concluded by saying that he should be sorry 
to believe that the people of Middlesbrough have not the 
intelligence to see that here—ie., in the Winter Garden 
scheme—lay a solution of many a difficulty with which they 
were oppressed. 

May the occasion be made to mark the dawn of a new 
and less distressful era in the history of Middlesbrough, an 
era of social consciousness and civic achievement! The 
inspiration is here. All that is now necessary is to bring 
the thinkers and the social workers together and the task will 
be well begun.—I am, Sir, X&e., Civic. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION, 
[To tus Eviron or tas “ Srectraror.”] 

Sir,—May I point out one reason which would not probably 
occur to your correspondents in favour of Prayer-book re- 
vision? As a Nonconformist, I note that there is amongst the 
Free Churches a growing disposition in favour of a set order 
of services framed on the model of the Prayer-book. Many 
congregations have already adopted an order suited to their 
own tastes and requirements. It is a pity that some attempt 
is not made, even among Free Churches, to establish a common 
order, A shortened Prayer-book service, revised so as to 
make it better understanded of the people, would stand an 
excellent chance of being adopted outside the borders of the 
Established Church. It appears to me, therefore, worth while 
making this suggestion in view of any attempt being made 
to adapt the Prayer-book to modern views and requirements. I 
have little doubt that many Free Churches would adopt it for 
the sake of uniformity and to relieve their services of much 
that is unchastened and that jars on a cultivated ear. Would 
not such a service also, whilst securing a certain amount of 
uniformity, make for that unity in spirit for which we all 
pray ?>—I am, Sir, X&ec., CyMRo. 


(Our correspondent’s suggestion is most interesting. The 
probability of the adoption of a revised Prayer-book by the 
Free Churches is a strong argument for revision, provided 
always that revision can be obtained by something like the 
seneral assent of all parties in the Church.—Eb. Spectator] 
ABSTENTION FROM VOTING AND ELECTORAL 

METHODS. 
[To rue Eprror or tug “ Seecrator.” 
5ik,—The letters on abstention from voting and on the 
Tasmanian electoral system, both of which appeared in your 
issue of the 9th inst., have more than a casual connexion. 
Abstention from voting arises from the limited choice of 
candidates which the English method of voting offers to an 
tlector, whilst the Tasmanian proportional system, with its 
enlarged constituencies and its yreater variety of candidatures, 
affords that wider choice which modern political conditions 
demand. In the Report presented last March to the French 
Chamber of Deputies by the Commission du Suffrage Universel, 
the adoption of proportional representation was recommended 
partly on the grounds that it would effect a considerable 





reduction in the enormous number of abstentions from the 
poll. Deliberate abstention from voting, if practised by a 
considerable number of intelligent citizens, must, whether in 
England, France, or the United States, be a source of weakness, 
and even of danger, to the State. It is in itself a sufficient 
proof of the urgent necessity of a rational electoral system. 
Mr. R. M. Jobnston, the Government Statistician of Tasmania, 
bears testimony to the admirable working of the Hare-Clark 
system in that Colony, and as universal suffrage obtains in 
Tasmania there could be no more convincing test of its 
practicability. That system is embodied in Lord Courtney's 
Municipal Representation Bill, and, if the House of Commons 
is to maintain its claim to be the representative expression of 
national opinion, this electoral method should without delay 
be introduced into our Parliamentary elections. I shall be 
glad to forward to any applicant pamphlets explanatory of the 
system referred to by Mr. R. M. Jolhnston.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Humpureys, Hon. Secretary. 
The Proportional Representation Society, 
107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 





THE MAMELUKE'S LEAP. 

[To Tue Eprron oF THe “SescraTon.”) 
Srr,—It isa pity to spoil a good story, and the story of the 
Mameluke’s famous leap, which is recounted to every visitor 
to the citadel of Cairo, isa good one. But it is a fiction founded 
on the fact that only a single Mameluke of the seven hundred 
and odd who were mustered in Cairo on that fatal morning 
survived the massacre; but he survived because he was on the 
sick-list at the time, and was consequently unable to attend 
the parade in the citadel, and the Pasha, having nothing to 
fear from a single man, spared his life. A story never loses 
in the telling in the mouth of an Egyptian, and he is quite 
capable of inventing one to account for any incident or appella- 
tion that he does not happen to understand. There were 
formerly two gates to the citadel of Cairo, called respectively 
the Gate of the Janissaries and the Gate of the Azabs, from 
the titles of two Turkish military corps to whom their charge 
was confided. But the existence and the very name of these 
corps have long been forgotten by the Egyptians, and they 
accounted for the name Bab el Azab by inventing a story of a 
saint called Sidi Azab, around whose name a whole legend of 
marvels and miracles bas grown up, while the little chamber 
in the gateway formerly occupied as the guardhouse is pointed 
out as the saint’s hermitage. By the by, Mr. Knight-Adkin 
in his stirring and spirited ballad (Spectator, November 9th) 
has represented the massacre as occurring when the Mame- 
lukes were entering the citadel. It was when they were 
leaving it that it really occurred. The whole of them had 
entered into the lane which was their death-trap before the 
gates at each end were closed before and behind them. The 
spet pointed out as the scene of the Mameluke’s leap is on the 
terre-plein of the citadel.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

F. H. Tykre wt, Lieut.-General. 
Blenheim Tower, Boscombe Spa Road, 
Bournemouth. 
HOTEL LIFE. 

[To tae Epitor or tur “ Specratror,”’] 
Srr,—In your interesting article of last week you are quite 
right in regarding hotel life as a danger to good citizenship. 
Whatever other virtues the more or less permanent resident 
in an hotel may possess, he is generally quite indifferent to 
local claims. He pays no rates directly ; he knows and cares 
nothing about municipal affairs; he is a regular member of 
no congregation; he subscribes to no local charities; his 
interest is reached by none of the appeals which rest on 
neighbourhood; and he is altogether too much a citizen of 
the wide, wide world to feel that he belongs to any particular 
part of it. I have worked for six years in a parish in Central 
London in which hotels and boarding-houses predominate. I 
have known many exceptions to the above rule; but I have 
no hesitation in saying that, in the main, this convenient and 
increasingly popular mode of living tends dangerously to 
weaken many of those ties and links whicli in the past have 
done much to give unity and coherence to English life.-—I am, 
Sir, X&e., R. B. Tout ron, 

The Rectory, Saint George, Bloomsbury, 
19 Woburn Square, W.C. 
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A BIRD-EATING GULL. 
[To THs EDITOR or THe “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I notice in the Spectator of last week a letter from a 
correspondent stating that two black-headed gulls were 
recently witnessed in St. James’s Park chasing dabchicks 
with intent to kill them for food. I have also witnessed an 
occurrence of the same kind of thing. During the very 
severe winter of last year I was walking over the marshes at 
Canterbury in company with a schoolfellow, watching a 
number of gulls circling above us, evidently driven in shore 
to hunt for food. Suddenly one of these gulls fell to the 
ground quite dead about fifty yards from where we stood. 
On examining the bird we found that inside its mouth was a 
small bird, evidently recently killed. Probably the gull, which 
was a very large common berring-gull, had seized the bird, 
and in endeavouring to devour it had choked itself. I believe 
it is a very rare occurrence for gulls to devour other birds, 
probably only taking place when food is unobtainable at sea 
or in the fields.—I am, Sir, X&c., R. C. Jerram, R.N. 
Crumpsall, Darlaston Road, Wimbledon. 





THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF STARS. 
LTo Tuk Epiror or THE * SPgcTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have to thank you for your very careful and well- 
considered review of “ The Children’s Book of Stars” in your 
issue of November 2nd. There is one small point I should 
like to mention. In the kindliest manner you touch on the 
difficulties of the subject, and instance the word “ellipse” as 
one not easily understood. But I did make an attempt to 
explain it as follows: “ The orbits of the planets are not perfect 
circles—they are as a circle might look if it were pressed in 
from two sides, and this is called an ellipse” (p. 38). I might 
have enlarged on the subject certainly, but my idea was, 
while leaving nothing that was mentioned unexplained, not to 
enlarge on the more difficult and, to a child, dull bits, which 
it will grow to have a larger comprehension of later. I shall 
be obliged if you can make room from this letter. There seem 
to be timid folks who are scared by the very name of 
astronomy, and I do want it to be understood that the book 
can really be enjoyed by children, even as young as nine years, 
without the necessity for paraphrase and explanation in 
addition. Of this I have had overwhelming testimony since it 
was published. One small boy, I am told, is heard nightly 
treating his bewildered nurse to a résumé of his daily chapter 
while she gives him his bath.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Soho Square, W. G. E. Mitton. 





THE PASSAGE OF OBJECTIONABLE MATTER 
THROUGH THE POST. 

Tur following correspondence has passed between the 
editor of the Spectator and Mr. Sydney Buxton, Postmaster- 
General, in regard to the passage of objectionable matter 
through the post:— 

“The ‘ Spectator’ Office, 
Wednesday, October 30th, 1907. 
My Dear Buxton,— 

I hope you will not mind my troubling you with 
the enclosed letter, but if you look at the papers sent with it 
you will see that the matter which has been reaching my 
correspondent through the post is of such an abominable 
character that his indignation is justified. Of course, I know 
the question is a very difficult one, and I know also that the 
Post Office must have had the point before them very often. 
Again, I presume the fact that they have done nothing 
hitherto shows that on consideration they have found action 
impossible, or at any rate too difficult. However, I do not 
suppose there can be any harm in raising the matter once 
more, and I am sure you are the last man in the world to say 
that the subject is too trivial to bother about. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 

To the Right Hon. Sypnry Buxton, M.P.” 


“ October 29th, 1907. 
[To THe Eprror or THE ‘ SpEcraTor.’] 
Dear Sr1r,— 

Cannot you use your undoubtedly great influence in 
some practical effort to rouse the Postal or Home Office authorities 
to some sensible action preventing the public services of this 
country from being prostituted to such vile purposes as the 





wholesale propaganda of such filthy and corruptin : 
tions as the enclosed ? Under postmark ‘ Munich, the snclan. a 
delivered by the postman this morning addressed to my daughter 
her address, with thousands of others, having been obtained f me 
‘ Who’s Who’ or other of the directories. Itis a scandal indeed that 
our Postal authorities are apparently unequal to the dut pr 
dealing with such abominations as in Russia, < Fousmeas = 
Russ1a’ forsooth, yet permitted in England! (see endorsement y 
one of the publications). I know it is no savoury business te 
expose such indecency. It is, however, high time that prompt 
measures should be taken to prevent the pollution of En lish 
homes by the indiscriminate flood of such unmitigated filth I 
know of nothing more effective than to appeal, as perhaps one of 
the oldest readers of your paper, for your assistance and exposure, 
Yours faithfully, 


— —. 


“ General Post Ofice, 
London, 3rd November, 1907, 
My Dear STRACHEY,— 

I entirely agree with and sympathise in the view 
expressed by your correspondent and yourself, that these 
most pernicious advertisements should, if possible, be sup- 
pressed. 

But what can we do? When these documents are sent in 
sealed (gummed) envelopes we have no knowledge of the con. 
tents of such letters; and I feel sure that public opinion 
would not tolerate the opening of letters in this country by 
the Postmaster-General on suspicion only. If they are posted 
in open envelopes (the halfpenny post) they are, if detected, 
stopped and destroyed. 

When information in regard to a particular firm is brought 
to our notice (as your correspondent does in this case), we 
communicate the name and particulars to the police. If 
the firm is an English firm, proceedings (if thought possible) 
are taken. In the case of a foreign firm a communication 
is, if thought to be of any use, made to the foreign police, 
I can assure you we fully recognise the evil, and do all that 
we legitimately can to minimise it. 

Yours very truly, 
Sypyry Buxton. 
J. St. Loz Srracuey, Esq.” 





POETRY. 
AN EPISTLE 
FROM THE VILLAGE PARSON TO THE DOCTOR, 
Dear Doctor, 
If they tell me true, 
Labour has loosed his grip on you, 
And now, since you have done your best 
So long, you mean to take your rest; 
And ailing men and women must 
In hands less tried henceforward trust. 
But I’ve a plea you can’t refuse 
Unless your friend’s regard you'd lose. 
I beg and pray that you will take 
Just one case more, for conscience’ sake, 
If, when you reach your mortal span, 
You'd die at peace with God and man 
And birds.—For in no other name 
Dare I your friendly succour claim. 
The case is grave, the patient dear, 
So lend your sympathetic ear. 
The fee? Ah well, twill be a wink 
Of such an eye that never chink 
Of gold or silver could impart 
One half the pleasure to your heart. 





As I came in from parish rounds, 

And walked about our garden grounds, 
I passed the shed where we lay by 

Our logs of timber old and dry, 

When, startled by my step, there fell 

A poor round bunch of feathers !—well, 
Of course you'll guess (you know their ways 
And how they blink and quaintly gaze), 
It was a brown owl, brown but fair, 

And softer than a woman’s hair, 

A dear, delicious, hapless thing, 

Bird, but, alas! with broken wing ; 
And from his great eyes looked the ples, 
“T’'m badly hurt, please pity me.” 
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— 
So, though you bate a motor-car, 


Old-fashioned grumbler that you are, 
(But there we're quits, for I must own 
That I detest a telephone,) 

Please harness up your two-wheeled gig 
And come at once.—Who cares a fig 
How you get here, if you can mend 
Our sad but fascinating friend ? 

Bid Mrs. Doctor do her part 

To help you instantly to start, 

With lint and splint and cotton-wool 
And silk and every other tool; 

And warning give that if through her 
One moment’s short delay occur, 

She never need expect again 

A night without some grief or pain, 
Never to have her barn or house 

Clear of the ravening rat or mouse, 
Never to hear again the sound— 

The clear night-music full and round— 
Heard by the moon, tu-whit, tu-whoo, 
Which Gray and Shakespeare loved and knew. 


But if you hasten, if you bring 

Healing to this poor broken wing, 

Pallas herself will you requite 

And breathe some blessing through the night, 
Will turn some danger from your door 

And guard from taint your threshing-floor, 
And bring within your dreaming ken 

The Powers that watch o’er mortal men, 

To render back for each good deed 

Heaven's mercy in the hour of need. 


Adel. WituiaAmM H. DRAPER. 








BOOKS. 


—_——.@———— 
WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM.® 

Ir is remarkable that hitherto there has been no good 
biography of Chatham by an English writer. The only work 
of a size at all udequate to the subject is that of the 
Rev. Francis Thackeray, who collected a mass of valuable 
waterial, but put it before his readers with little or no arrange- 
ment and without any critical insight. Almon'’s Anecdotes 
only touch the fringe of the subject, while Mr. Green’s and 
Mr, Frederic Harrison’s more recent volumes, though good as 
far as they go, are on too slight a scale to be considered 
exhaustive. And yet the subject is one which might, we 
think, have appealed even to a Gibbon, so colossal is the man 
himself, and so fraught with destiny for Britain are the events 
in which he took part, Perbaps it is this very greatness of 
the subject which has deterred writers, who are keen enough to 
extract the plums from Horace Walpole’s rich garner of contem- 
porary seandal, Possibly, too, another reason for this absence 
of a good biography is the extraordinary mystery that still 
clings to Chatham’s personality. Macaulay in his eloquent, 
though perhaps not entirely just, essays on Chatham makes 
a passing allusion to a point of likeness between him and 
Wallenstein. There is no doubt some likeness. Both were 
great Imperialists, seeing far beyond their time the need 
of unity for the Empire to which they respectively belonged. 
Both seem to have earned a reputation vaster even than their 
great though meteoric achievements could entirely have 
accounted for. Both, too, bad in common the love of pomp and 
parade and of this world’s glorious circumstances, the fear of 
noise and the love of mystery. The mystery is ull the more 
remarkable in Chatham’s case because at first sight the 
material for forming a judgment on him is apparently so ample. 
Besides the four published volumes of his correspondence, 
there are ninety-six other bundles of letters, either written by 
him or to him, at the Record Office. The papers published 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and the corre- 
spondence collected by the Duke of Newcastle or by the 
Hardwicke family, all throw some light upon him. But 
When one investigates all these and other better-known 





ay William Pitt. Earl of Chatham. By Albert von Ruville. Translated by 
» H. Chaytor, M.A., Assisted by Mary Morrison, With an Introduction by 
essor Hugh E. Egerton, 3 vols. London; W. Heinemann, [30s. net. } 





sources, such as the Grenville, Bedford, and Rockingham 
Papers, and Horace Walpole’s Letters and Memoirs, they ure 
found to be somewhat unsatisfactory. Except for Pitt's letters 
to his wife, which are eloquent with the rich tenderness of a 
great man’s love, and a few others, there are hardly any letters 
of his which contain the personal touch of the man in his 
inmost soul. Moreover, there are most important gaps in his 
correspondence. For instance, the years of bis youth, when 
he was a cornet of horse or a rising Member of Parliament, 
and even up to the time of his marriage, when he was already 
forty-six years old, are almost unrepresented save by a few 
letters, most of which are distant and official in tone. 
Indeed, almost the only letters which give us any idea of the 
way in which the man worked, and of what was in his mind, 
are the valuable series addressed to the Colonial Governors 
recently published by Miss Kimball. There one learns to 
appreciate bis rapidity of decision, his extraordinary eye for 
details, and his knowledge of his fellow-men. But that was when 
he was at the zenith of his power. To understand him one 
wants to know how he developed from his youth upwards, 
Often, too, even when material from other sources is available, 
the state of parties or of personal predilections is so extra- 
ordinarily confused that it is difficult to trace out any 
individual lineament in the mass of intrigue and sordid self- 
seeking. 

Moreover, even if we had more written material about 
Chatham, he would still, we believe, to some extent remain a 
mystery. Few men of his own time even professed to 
understand him, and those who did leave us the impression 
that lis greatness consisted in some extraordinary power in 
his personality, which transcended even the bounds of space, 
and made him either awful or inspiring in the remotest hamlet 
of France or in the wilds of North America. His effect 
on those who could see and hear him is known from that 
wonderful description of his speaking by Charles Butler, who 
says of him that every hearer was impressed with the con- 
viction “ that there was something in him even finer than his 
words, that the man was infinitely greater than the orator.” 
Perhaps the descriptions which bring Chatham home most 
clearly at the present day are the hints thrown out by his 
granddaughter, Lady Hester Stanhope, in her eyrie on Mount 
Carmel, to that strange Dr. Meryon, who has fortunately left 
a record of her conversations. She, more than any of his 
descendants—certainly more than her uncle, William Pitt 
the younger—seems to have inherited some of the strange 
magnetism of her grandfather's personality, his uncanny 
knowledge of far-distant events, Lis uaflinching courage, and 
his ruthless domination. Although, therefore, she can hardly 
have remembered him, we feel that some of her phrases hit 
him off with a fellow flash of genius. “My grandfather,” 
she says for example, “had grey eyes like mine, and yet 
by candle light, from the expression that was in them, one 
would bave thought them black. When he was angry or 
speaking very much in earnest, nobody could look him in the 
face”; or again—‘ My grandfather was capable and likely to 
write and do things which no human being would dream came 
from his hands”; and she relates, what one may well believe, 
that she often used to tell Mr. Pitt— You are not the grand 
statesman that was your father; you area little God Almighty 
sent from heaven who is always thinking of the respect due ta 
the King, of complaisance to the Peers and killing yourself 
out of compassion. He made them all tremble”; and on 
another occasion she exclaimed—“ My grandfather dived inta 
futurity, as I do.” His contemporaries also noticed this 
uncanny power, and remarked on his mysterious allusion to 
the “ blow of hostility ” when Spain’s seizure of the Falkland 
Isles could not possibly have been known in England, and in 
the last year of his life on his wonderful foreshadowing 
of Burgoyne’s surrender. Chatham’s spirit, indeed, as he 
himself would no doubt have desired, even when all possible 
facts about him have been discovered, will always seem to 
contain something elemental, and therefore inexplicable and 
mysterious. 

But to Dr. von Ruville, the writer of the book now under 
review, there isno mystery. It is all perfectly plain sailing; 
and the author never has any doubt, from beginning to end, 
of his hero’s character, of the nature of his achievements, or 
of his motives. Tio Dr. von Ruville—we do not think we do 
him an injustice—the great Chatham is merely an intriguing 
politician with ability beyond the generality, but inspired 
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principally by the desire of making money or of attracting 
attention for his own aggrandisement. Some of his actions, 
no doubt, would superficially appear to have had noble motives 
as their inspiration, such as his refusal to accept irregular 
emoluments when holding the office of Paymaster-General. 
This, however, is easily explained by the suggestion that it 
was of political advantage to Pitt to appear “a monument of 
integrity.” Again, a propensity for legacy-hunting is, by 
a subtle process of reasoning, held to account for events 
which Dr. von Ruville cannot otherwise understand in 
Pitt’s career. In his attitude about Byng’s execution, which 
has hitherto been considered an example of his fearless 
integrity and fairness, Dr. von Ruville discovers an 
unworthy desire to run with the hare of popular approval 
and hunt with the hound of regal approbation. Even 
when he was making his dying speech, one of his noblest, 
against the disruption of the great Empire which he did so 
much to create, Dr. von Ruville finds it easy to discover 
that this seemingly patriotic line of argument was dictated by 
a desire to return to the councils of the King. Such instances 
eccur on almost every page of these three large volumes, but 
it is needless to multiply them. It can easily be seen that the 
process, once started, merely requires ingenuity to carry it 
through to its completion. And the credit for such ingenuity 
we can give to Dr. von Ruville in most unstinted measure. 
He does indeed admit that Pitt occasionally showed great 
political energy and power of work, but even those admissions 
seem to be dragged from a most unwilling witness. Never, 
however, throughout the whole course of the volumes does he 
once suggest that Chatham cared for his country or studied 
its good. Murray, Bute, and North appear as enlightened 
patriots in contrast to his hero. This may truly be called a 
triumph. 

We have said enough to indicate that Dr. von Ruville shows 
considerable energy in his task of depreciating Pitt. We 
wish, nevertheless, to do him full honour for the many 
valuable aualities to be found in his three volumes. It is the 
first history of Chatham which in any way brings together all 
the results which may be obtained from manuscripts and 
printed material. His marshalling of the facts ascertainable 
about Pitt’s life, and still more his very clear knowledge of 
European politics, will always make his book invaluable to 
the student. Whatever may be one’s opinion as to the 
weight to be attached to his judgment, his knowledge of the 
English Constitution and of the play of parties is wonderful 
for a foreign observer; in fact, the only mistake which we 
have discovered in his account of English institutions is the 
strange remark that Prince Frederick was anxious to obtain 
the “lucrative” office of Chancellor of Cambridge University. 
Moreover, he maintains the best traditions of German scholar- 
ship by his absence of any racial bias. So much is this the 
ease that in discussing the vexed question whether Bute 
sacrificed the interests of Frederick the Great at the Treaty 
of Paris he is, if anything, more than just to the British 
Ministry. He has, further, the great merit, as an historian 
dealing with new materials, of giving all his references. 
Incidentally, however, it may be remarked that a student who 
takes the trouble to look these up will sometimes find that 
the author draws deductions about his hero not entirely 
warranted by the authorities. 

With such great merits, it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why the anthor has taken so extraordinarily wrong- 
headed a view of the subject of his history. One would have 
thought that, holding the opinions he does about Pitt, it was 
hardly worth while to take so much trouble and write so large 
a book on the subject. The explanation, it seems to us, is to 
be found in a misplaced desire of Dr. von Ruville to trace all 
Pitt’s actions to a conception of his character which he originally 
formed, not from a study of his actions, but from a theory of 
what they ought to be considering his ancestry. Governor 
Pitt was avaricious and unscrupulous, therefore Chatham 
must bave this strain strongly marked in his character. His 
mother was the daughter of a Peer, therefore Chatham must 
have the aristocratic instincts of pomp fully developed. His 
grandmother, again, was a Scotch woman descended from the 
Stuarts, hence we may account for Chatham's fellow-feeling 
with the Scotch and his embodiment of Scottish regiments. 
This perverted parti pris is the more to be regretted consider- 
ing some undeniable merits which, as we have pointed out, 
the author possesses. 





a. 

Professor Egerton in his introductory remarks to som 
extent warns the student against the author's judgment es 
Pitt. Nevertheless, we think that the Beit Professor . 
Colonial History would have been better advised not to 
sanction in any way what we cannot help characterising as a 
libel on the man who more than any other made such a Pro. 
fessorship possible. 

Save for a few trivial mistakes, the translation is well 
done. It is not inspiring; but then the original German has 
none of the qualities of eioquence. The photogravure por- 
traits which adorn the volume would be more interesting jf 
their origin had been indicated. In that case the mistake 
would probably not have been made of giving a portrait of 
the second Duke of Grafton to illustrate the more notorious 
third Duke’s lineaments. 





MR. WALKLEY ON THE DRAMA* 

UNDER the somewhat ambitious title of Drama and Life Mr, 
A. B. Walkley has gathered together and reprinted a number 
of his dramatic criticisms and essays. There is, perbaps, no 
form of literature more apt to be ephemeral than the review 
of a theatrical performance written for the daily Press; and it 
is a convincing proof of the value of Mr. Walkley’s critical 
work that his volume, composed as it is almost entirely of 
such reviews, may be read with pleasure and profit. To say 
that the notices strike the reader quite as freshly as when they 
first appeared would be to commit “a fallacy in proportion.” 
Mr. Walkley at his best puts one in mind of the sparkle and 
exhilaration of champagne; and champagne, once opened, is a 
thing that does not keep. But Mr. Walkley's articles are 
not all effervescence. Besides their smartness and their 
“modernity,” their reiterated appeals to Aristotle, and their 
innumerable lapses into French slang, they possess a quality 
which is rare enough in the dramatic criticism of the present 
time,—the quality of thought. To use one of Mr. Walkley’s 
favourite phrases, he is certainly not an “ unidea’d” writer. 
His views, though they do not bear the impress of the vigour 
and originality of such a critic as Mr. Bernard Shaw, have the 
compensating merit of a freer play and a wider relevance, 
They are devoid of any trace of parti pris, and one can follow 
them without the uncomfortable feeling that one is being 
proselytised. On whatever subject Mr. Walkley may be 
writing—and his range is by no means a small one, for there 
is hardly a dramatist of note from Euripides to Mr. Barrie 
upon whom he does not touch—one feels that he is not 
content with merely thinking for himself, but that he wishes 
his reader to think too. 

Some critics—Hazlitt, for example—are at their best when 
they are finding fault; Mr. Walkley is at his best when he is 
sympathising. The passages in his book most worthy of 
remembrance are not those in which he assumes the critical 
black cap, but those in which he reveals the charm of a work 
of art whose true spirit he admires and comprehends, Thus 
his appreciation of Signora Duse in Goldoni’s exquisite 
comedy, La Locandiera, is a delightful piece of intimate 
enthusiasm, while in his explanation and defence of the “grim 
reality” of some of Congreve’s characters he is at once 
illuminating and convincing. He is excellent on Racine, for 
whom few English critics indeed have a good word to spare; 
the great Frenchman’s tragedies, he says in a striking 
sentence, show “men and women hungering for one another 
like wild beasts, and yet draping their desires in a style of 
delicate reticence as fastidious as Jane Austen's.” And he 
can linger pleasantly over the neglected beauty of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, “It is a mood of sheer hedonism. We 
are intent upon our pleasure, romantic, languid, voluptuous 
pleasure. The nights are warm in Mantua, and the ladies, 
though virtuous, unashamedly amorous. A rope-ladder, as 
Valentine knows, is an article that no gentleman's wardrobe 
should be without ” Surely when he writes such passages 
as these Mr. Walkley’s critical method is at once sounder 
and more attractive than when he argues at length to prove 
that Hamlet’s character is unconvincing, or when he declares, 
with magisterial severity, that Much Ado About Nothing “as 
a play is as bad as bad can be.” 

Mr. Walkley’s attitude towards Shakespeare is greatly 
influenced by his theories upon the development of the drama, 
—theories which are discussed in detail in his opening essay, 
[és.] 





* Drama and Life. By A. B. Walkley. London: Methuen and Co. 
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and which constantly make their appearance throughout the 
rest of bis book. “It is high time,” he says, quoting the 
inevitable Aristotle, p to consider drama mpos ra Géarpa—in its 
relation to the material conditions of the stage. That is the 
basis of his position,—a vigorous reaction against “ the book- 
man’s method,” which, he declares, owes its existence to a 
class of purely literary critics, ensconced in the seclusion of 
their studies, and oblivious of the fact that a play is first and 
foremost something to be represented in an actual theatre by 
menand women of flesh and blood. “If they [the literary 
critics] would only come out of their studies and look at the 
stage,” exclaims Mr. Walkley, “they would save themselves the 
discovery of many mares’ nests”; and no doubt there is a great 
deal of truth in his exclamation. The tendency of the man of 
letters to regard the drama as simply a department of litera- 
ture, and nothing more, bas been responsible not only for much 
jejune criticism, but also for much incompetent play-writing, 
and the emphasis which Mr. Walkley lays on the mechanical 
side of the dramatist’s art is to be welcomed on that account. 
But, unhappily, with the zeal of a pioneer, he has carried his own 
theory into extremes even more unwarrantable than the most 
cut-and-dried abstractions of the most pedantic recluse. 
Where the old-fashioned critic could only see the art or the 
caprice of the dramatist, Mr. Walkley can only see the four 
walls of the playhouse; and the history of the drama is to him 
little more than a history of the results which mechanical 
forces have brought about. Pyre-eminent among these forces 
was the “platform-stage,’"—an arrangement still existing to 
some extent both in English and French theatres as late as the 
beginning of the last century, by means of which the stage pro- 
jected into the middle of the theatre, so that the actors upon it 
were visible from every side. The “ platform-stage” is the clow 
of Mr. Walkley's argument, and there seems to be nothing in 
the whole range of dramatic art which it will not explain. 
Why was Restoration comedy weak in construction? Why 
were French eighteenth-century tragedies full of bombast ? 
Why are English plays more carefully put together now than 
they were in the time of Shakespeare? Why was Hamlet 
mad? To all these questions Mr. Walkley has one unhesi- 
tating reply : “ Because of the platform-stage.” The “ platform- 
stage,” according to his view, made rhetoric and ranting an 
essential part of every dramatic performance, and, owing to 
the prominence it gave to the individual scenes, did away with 
the necessity for a well-constructed plot. But, even supposing 
that such were its effects, have we, after all, gone very far with 
ourexplanation? It is strange that Mr. Walkley seems never 
to have asked himself the obvious question: “ Why was there 
a platform-stage ?” He is like the Indian philosophers who 
were quite sure that the world was supported by an elephant 
standing on a tortoise, but who forgot to discuss the problem 
as to what the tortoise was standing on. The truth is that 
there is just as much reason to suppose that rhetoric produced 
the “platform-stage ” as to suppose that the “ platform-stage” 
produced rhetoric. The causes which made irrelevant disserta- 
tions upon the stage more popular in the seventeenth century 
than they are at the present day were far too complex and 
deep-rooted to be explained away by a piece of carpentry. 
It will suffice to mention one very obvious point of 
difference,—the relative positions occupied by the theatre 
in the life of the nation. In Elizabethan England the theatre 
was, in effect, the one organ of public discussion; there were 
no newspapers, there were no circulating-libraries; who can 
be surprised that in those circumstances an audience was 
always glad to come in for a little miscellaneous talk? One 
can hardly doubt that if the “platform-stage” had never 
existed the Elizabethan drama would have been substantially 
unchanged. For, indeed, the more one examines Mr. 
Walkley’s theory the more dubious it grows. In France, for 
instance, the existence of a “platform-stage” did not prevent 
the tragedies of Racine being the best constructed plays that 
the world has ever seen, while the incoherence and bombast of 
Victor Hugo made their appearance after its abolition. 
Again, Mr, Walkley maintains that it was not until the 
“picture-stage” had been substituted for the “ platform- 
stage” that the modern drama of “ actual life” became a 
possibility. But has he forgotten the sober realism of 
fedaine’s eighteenth-century comedy, Le Philosophe sans le 
Savoir? Has he forgotten the “grim reality” of those 
characters of Congreve, which he himself has so con- 
vincingly pointed out? And, if it is only possible to 








account for the loose construction of Shakespeare (who, after 
all, produced Othello) by pointing to the dimensions of the 
Globe Theatre, what mechanical cavse, one would be glad to 
know, will explain the digressions, the discussions, and the 
lack of actuality which are so prominent in the plays of Mr. 
Shaw? Mr. Walkley, it is true, is careful to indicate the 
resemblance between the two writers,—from this point of 
view. But he does not draw the obvious conclusion which his 
comparison suggests. “For the sake,” he says, “of some- 
thing which may be very fine, but certainly is not drama, 
both dramatists cheerfully let the quintessential drama ge 
hang.” Shakespeare did so, we are to understand, because of 
the “platform-stage”; and Mr. Shaw does so simply, we 
must suppose, because he is Mr. Shaw. Is that quite fair te 
Shakespeare P 





LADY DOROTHY NEVILL’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Ir was too much to expect that a second draft upon Lady 
Dorothy Nevill’s well-filled, if disordered, note-books should 
be as productive as the first; and it cannot be said that 
judicious expectation has been agreeably disappointed. Ne 
doubt Mr. Ralph Nevill has done his work as editor very 
well, and we must refuse to lay on him any of the blame 
which he courts with such filial piety and generosity. It ie 
simply that, in the language of gold miners, the second 
crushing has not panned out so well as the first. And that 
is not surprising, for the lode was pretty well ransacked for 
the purposes of Lady Dorothy Nevill’s first book. If any one 
hoped for too much after the exploitation of the first bonanza, 
that was in itself a tribute to Lady Dorothy Nevill’s almost 
unique position. She has lived through vast changes; she 
has seen democracy substituted for what was virtually « 
narrow, if high-minded, oligarchy; and society has mean- 
while broadened its basis by embracing the merely rich, if, 
indeed, society has not itself become a plutocracy. The scrap- 
album of the modern young lady who records her rounds of 
visits by means of photographs and autographs is a very different 
thing from Lady Dorothy Nevill’s note-books, the contents of 
which have always been guided by a most lively, receptive, and 
curious mind. Political and other anecdotes, broadsheeta, 
pamphlets, and sets of verses were the kind of grist that was 
most welcome in her mill. Of the anecdotes we may say in 
general that they are such as would have remained in the 
memory only of a woman with a sense for the finer shades of 
both wit and humour. In a word, Lady Dorothy Nevill’s 
memory yields a valuable picture of her times. But have 
we not all been spoiled lately by other valuable pictures of the 
times,—or of our grandfathers’ and fathers’ times? At all 
events, we feel as though we had heard a good part of Lady 
Dorothy's comments and intimate history before. She tells 
us of the Fourth Party, but what she says is a scrap compared 
with other detailed accounts of the rise and fall of that 
audacious group. Of course there is no reason in the world 
why a large subject should not be just touched in passing; ia 
“ yeminisceuces ” it can hardly be treated in any other way ; 
and yet the few words the editor can allow himself in this 
volume for even the most important matters are often made 
up of inadequate criticisms. A single fact without tlie 
repetition of familiar conclusions and reflections would have 
been of far greater worth. The experience of a Lady Dorothy 
Nevill is so peculiar that we grudge, again, the pages gives 
to incidents which are matters of common information when 
all might have been geuuinely informing. Take, for example, 
the brief history of duelling in modern times, One can find all 
this, and more, in an encyclopaedia. There is, in fine, a good 
deal of ore, but we can say that the gold, once extracted from 
it, is real gold for the collector of reminiscences. The 
anecdotes are mostly new to us, and it is not often one can 
say that of the published stories of grandes dames. 

The juxtaposition in one note-book of a broadside of 1832 
and a recent picture-postcard referring to the women’s 
suffrage agitation reminds Lady Dorothy Nevill of the 
following anecdote of the great Reform Bill :— 

“Long before the days of advanced female politicians, in the 
year 1832, an elderly couple, peacefully sleeping in their four- 
poster, were one morning roughly aroused at an early hour by 
their excited maid-servant who, bursting into the bedroom, bawled 
out, ‘It’s passed! It’s passed!’ Extremely annoyed, the old lady 





* Leaves from the Note-Books of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by Ralph Nevill, 
London: Macmillan and Co. [15s. net.) 
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called out from inside the bed-curtains, ‘ What’s passed, you fool ?’ 
*Tho Reform Bill,’ shouted the girl, ‘and we’re all equal now’; 
after which she marched out of the room, purposely leaving the 
Goor wide open to show her equality.” 

Although it is not new, we must quote from the leaflet on 
taxation based on a well-known passage in the works of 
£ydney Smith. The arrangement of the words and the use 
of capital letters are masterly in producing their effect :— 

“The School Boy whips his Taxrp Top ; 

The Beardless Youth manages his Taxep Horse with a TaxEeD 
Bridle on a Taxep Road; and the dying Euglishman, 
pouring his Medicine which has paid 7 Pex Cent, 
into a Spoon which has paid 80 Pex Cent, 
throws himself back upon his 
Cuintz Bep which has paid 22 Per Cent, 

MAKES HIS WILL, 
and expires in the arms of an Apothecary who has paid 
£100 


for the privilege of putting him to death.” 

Lady Dorothy says on the old subject of reproach that Mr. 
Gladstone went to the theatre on the night that he heard of 
Gordon's death :—“ As a matter of fact, by no possibility could 
Mr. Gladstone have known that the very evening on which he 
was going to the Criterion, Gordon was being done to death 
in the far-off Soudan; and whatever may have been his faults, 
callousness or inbumanity was most certainly not numbered 
amongst them.” We are quite as sure as Lady Dorothy 
Nevill is that inhumanity or callousness was utterly foreign 
to Mr. Gladstone’s nature, but there is very good authority 
for saying that he did go to the theatre that night,—per- 
suaded to do so, we believe, for the very reason that he was 
deeply upset and worried by the report of Gordon’s death, 
and it was thought that at the theatre his mind would 
be distracted. If this be so, he did not reflect what 
the world might say (there was no certainty, after all, that 
it would say anything), and that is perhaps a sign in itself 
ef his preoceupation. Other Ministers of the Crown, at all 
events, were at theatres on the same night, and escaped the 
malignant censure to which Lady Dorothy Nevill refers. 
Lady Dorothy says of Lord Randolph Churchill's resignation 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer :— 

“Mr. Long was that day in the smoking-room of the Carlton 

Club, sitting with Lord Randolph, when the latter, who had just 
hoard the news that Lord Goschen (then, of course, Mr. Goschen, 
and not an M.P.) had accepted the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, exclaimed: ‘All great men make mistakes. Napoleon 
forgot Bliicher, I forgot Goschen.’ I may add that it is with Mr. 
Long’s consent that I publish the true version of a somewhat 
dramatic historical epsode.” 
That seems to prove once for all that Lord Randolph would 
not have resigned if he had not felt absolutely sure that he 
was indispensable. In speaking of Marie Antoinette and 
Madame du Barry, it appears to us that Lady Dorothy allows 
the inhuman persecution and death of both to give a kind of 
logical sanction to their behaviour. In the case of Madame 
du Barry, at least, we are not prepared to be blind because she 
bestowed handsome largess on peasants, and suffered later 
from gross and repulsive cruelty. Lady Dorothy's opinions 
on architecture, in particular, do less than justice to the 
conspicuous revival of the art of architecture in the last few 
years :— 

“Since the days when as a child I first knew London the 
outward aspect of most of the strects may be said to have 
completely changed. Up to within the last twenty years the 
alteration was not very marked, being for the most part gradual, 
but now a veritable architectural revolution seems to be taking 
place. Everywhere the boxlike Georgian house is passing away, 
and on all sides towering mansions with elaborate frontages in 
every possible style (some indeed being little but collections of 
decorative samples jumbled up together) are making their 
appearance. Amongst other eccentricities modern architects 
soem to have an especial love for small windows, which, con- 
sidering the not over-abundant supply of sunshine and light 
available in London, seem somewhat out of place. On one estate 
(I believe that belongivg to the Duke of Westminster), a clause 
in every leaso forbids the building of a house with any but 
windows of very moderate dimensions. In modern street archi- 
teeture uniformity seems to have little place; it is, I fancy, con- 
sidered inartistic by English architects, who, careless of the 
example of Mansard (the designer of the Place de la Concorde) 
end other men of the past, who were capable of really great 
architectural conceptions, imagine that decoration, no matter how 
exotic or inappropriate, produces a more striking effect than that 
well-proportioned, dignified, and graceful uniformity of con- 
struction to which, I fear, they are quite unable to attain. The 
best modern street in the West End, I think, is Mount Street, 
which, notwithstanding the diversity of style exhibited in the 
facades of the houses, is a really fine street, and one, moreover, 
not entirely unpicturesque. Most of the old streets in the West 





End are too narrow for the lofty houses now so frequently bei 
erected. How the occupants of these mansions—overshad 

as they must be by other giant constructions facing them 2 
for the most part only furnished with ridiculous little ved 
ever obtain any light, is a mystery which I think their builders 
would be considerably puzzled to explain. The old Georgi 
houses were quite devoid of any pretension to especial Phew 
vropertion, whilst ample provision foc the csiene Seu 
Senge to be found.” eT a 
We venture to say that if there is no Wren to-day, there ig 
nevertheless a higher standard of taste and originality among 
our serious young architects than there has ever been, 
The smali windows are built so partly because they are pro. 
portioned to the necessarily small rooms, and partly becanes 
they are a revolt against the architectural impropriety 
of making large buildings seem to be supported by a 
large area of glass. One of the successful characteristicg 
of new architecture is the arrangement of innumerable small 
rooms in enormous piles, which do achieve a fine massivenegs 
in spite of their infinitesimal compartments. In mentioning 
the Place de la Concorde Lady Dorothy Nevill must mean the 
Place Venddms. There is no uniformity in the Place de la 
Concorde, which has houses only on one side; but the Placa 
Vendéme was designed by Mansard, and has a beautiful anj 
renowned uniformity. Let us not leave this book, however 
in disagreement with Lady Dorothy Nevill. Our aim bes 
been, in the interest of the readers of reminiscences—nearly 
the whole world—to remind those who write them that persons 
outside the upper magic circle have means of hearing things 
which did not exist when Lady Dorothy Nevill was a girl, and 
that it is all too easy to tell these readers what they already 
know. We ourselves have spent some very pleasantly beguiled 
hours over Lady Dorothy's book, and we are sure that 
other readers will have to thank her too,—in proportion as 
they have not been spoilt by a heavy diet of reminiscences 
in the past. 





THE LIFE OF LOUIS XI* 


Wes wonder for what reason, besides the romance and 
picturesqueness that hang round the name, Mr. Hare should 
represent his hero as having been born “ in the very heart of 
old Touraine, within the ancient city of Bourgés.” Unless we 
are very much mistaken, there never was a time when Bourges, 
the chief town of Berry, could be described as belonging to 
the old province of Touraine, the dimensions of which were 
rather less than those of the present department of Indre-et- 
Loire, the boundaries being Maine and the Venddémois to the 
north, Poitou to the south, Berry and the Blésois to the east, 
Anjou to the west. In early times the province was a little 
larger, but we cannot discover that it ever included Berry and 
its capital. 

However, Tourangeau or Berrichon, the city of Bourges 
gave birth in 1423 to one of the most remarkable men in 
French history, or, indeed, in the European history of that 
day. Mr. Hare’s excursions and studies in the world of the 
Renaissance have brought him in contact with few more 
curious and interesting figures than Louis XI. The process 
of the clever King’s rehabilitation, the raising of him from a 
place among traditional villains to a high rank among 
unselfish, patriotic Monarchs, has been going on for some 
time in France; but we in England have not profited much, 
till now, by the labours of M. Charavay, M. Vaesen, 
M. Legeay. Mr. Hare may be congratulated on having 
opened a fresh field—at least a fresh point of view—to 
English readers. The Louis of Quenlin Durward seems at 
first sight to have disappeared completely. We have in his 
place a Prince worthy of all respect in his public and private 
life, a kind relation, a sincere Christian, a great and wise 
Monarch, whose work in France, strengthening, pacificating, 
was the forerunner on a higher level of that of Richelieu and 
Louis XIV. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hare and his authorities are 
right, as far as politics are concerned, in this new estimate of 
Louis XI. He was an exceedingly clever, far-seeing, patriotic 
King of France,—patriotic, that is, with the patriotism of a 
statesman who occupies himself much more with the preseut 
and future prosperity of his country as a whole than with the 





* The Life of Lonis XI.: the Rebel Dauphin and the Statesman King. From 
his Original Letters and other Documents, By Christopher Hare, IlustrateL 
Loadon: Harper and Brothers, [10s, 64,] 
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— 
individual sufferings caused to the people of that country by 


his policy. A ruler of this kind was rare in the fifteenth 
century, and in no age is he likely to be popular. Louis XI. 
was hated, both by the nobles he tried to crush and the people 
he loaded with taxes. To gain his great end of strengthening 
his kingdom, he certainly, as M. Legeay says, “made the 
sacrifice even of his popularity.” Mr. Hare aptly quotes a 
few remarks on Louis XI. by Mr. Stanley Leathes in Vol. I. 
of The Cambridge Modern History. Here, we think, the King 
meets with justice, and with considerably less favour than 
Mr. Hare himself is ready to show him, so that the quotation 
hardly chimes in with the rest of the book. Among the rulers 
of his time, according to Mr. Leathes, Louis stands out as 
“the only one who both reigned and governed” :— 
“Great he was in intellect and in tenacity of purpose, great in 
rosperity and even greater in misfortune. Whatsoever he did 
fad its determined end, and that end was the greatness of France. 
_,. . The universal condemnation which he has incurred may 
be ascribed chiefly to two causes; the unrelenting sternness with 
which he visited treachery in the great, and the severity of the 
taxation which he found it necessary to impose...... The 
burden of taxes was cruel, and the stories we read in Brantéme 
and elsowhere.....-.- are probably not without foundation. 
These methods may be supposed to have been required to bring 
the enormous taxes in.” 


That “universal condemnation” is a fact in history, not 
disproved by the flatteries of the States-General after the 
King’s death, or by the carving of his likeness as a saint on 
a church door, or by the portrait drawn by Philippe de 
Comines of the master he honestly admired. By the by, 
it is rather curious to notice that Mr. Hare, in the course of 
justifying his view of Louis as “a great and good man” (the 
italics are ours) takes Comines for gospel when he talks 
of his master’s virtue, but discredits him when he records 
his unkind coldness to his first wife, the unhappy Margaret 
of Scotland. 

No one is more keenly aware than Mr. Hare himself, accus- 
tomed as he is to the peculiar mind of the fifteenth century, 
of all the necessary considerations, all the allowance that 
must be made, before that mind can be read in our own modern 
sense. If we ask what Comines means by “ virtue and good 
qualities,” we very soon find that he does not include hénesty, 
generosity, kindness, faithfulness, mercifulness, truth, or any 
of the marks of what we should call “a good man.” These 
things were nothing accounted of among clever people in the 
days of Comines. He, as Sainte-Beuve showed so delight- 
fully, was a political philosopher, a worthy contemporary of 
Machiavelli, whose admirations were his. He did not leave 
the service of Charles the Bold because that Prince was 
brutal, but because he found him hopelessly foolish. “ He 
had neither sense nor malice enough to carry through his 
undertakings.” Worldly wise and “malicious”; such was 
the ruler the fifteenth century admired. Louis XI. stands in 
the same rank, according to Bacon, with Ferdinand of Spain 
and Henry VII. of England,—all great politicians; but their 
greatness was cunning, pure and simple, and if they are to 
be called good men, the word good has lost its meaning. 

The modern French historians whom Mr. Hare has chiefly 
followed seem to place Louis XI. on a pedestal as to his 
personal character equally with his resolute purpose, his 
political wisdom and foresight, his genius for governing and 
managing men. All! this he had, and all this made him a 
great King; a great man if you will, and if it is necessary 
that such a man should not be judged by “the standards 
of domestic morality.” Comines shows us all the care and 
skill of his government, his cautious dealing, the mock 
humility which sometimes disarmed his enemies, the study 
of men’s passions, the preference of small people to great, 
the curiosity for which nothing was too trifling, the clever 
tongue which sometimes carried its owner a little beyond 
prudence when he was not afraid of his hearers, the deep 
dissimulation, the coldness and cruelty, the utter lack of 
good faith, so that Comines could only shrug his shoulders 
as to the probable fate of any hostages the King might 
give to Charles of Burgundy. On the whole, an amazingly 
clever and an utterly unscrupulous man. 

As to his religion, it was probably not the mere super- 
stition it has been represented. Mr. Hare gives him credit 
for “deep religious feeling,” and he was evidently more 
devout after his fashion than most men of the time. For 
this reason, perhaps, his observances may have been handed 





down as remarkable. One cannot judge of so curious a 
conscience. On the whole, if Sir Walter Scott was unjust 
to the mind and the power and the political motives of 
Louis the King, we do not think that his instinct led him 
far wrong as to the mora! and spiritual nature of the man. 

There is hardly a more romantic period in history than that 
covered by this book. The two great figures, Louis of 
France and Charles of Burgundy, sometimes grotesque and 
sometimes terrible, move against a background of civil ware, 
desperate sieges, inhuman horrors without end. England 
with its Wars of the Roses is closely connected with France 
and French politics through the unlucky Queen Margaret. 
Further off in the picture is the always welcome and 
delightful presence of her father, the good King René, happy 
and beloved through all contemporary storms. Her hero- 
brother, John of Calabria, an interesting figure of the time, 
is so little known as to deserve a book to himself. May we 
recommend him to Mr. Hare as a special object for future 
study P 





A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD.* 

Anne Marie Louise p'Or.éans, Duchesse de Montpensier 
known in her own day and ours as “ La Grande Mademoiselle,” 
is a fascinating and adventurous figure well deserving more 
attention than she has hitherto received from English writers. 
Born in 1627, and dying on the threshold of a melancholy old 
age in 1693, 

“she was one of the last links between the magnificent, formal, 
famine-stricken France of Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon, 
where society had become a mere mirror to reflect the King, and 
the old world gradually subdued by Richelieu and Mazarin, the 
world of adventure, of fun and fighting, of individual independent 
romance.” 

And Miss Price has produced a picturesque and highly read- 
able study of the wayward and eccentric woman, endowed 
with every gift of fortune, who yet missed the great secret 
of happiness. Next to Queen Elizabeth, “La Grande 


| Mademoiselle” is perhaps the most interesting spinster of 


history, and her infatuation for the dashing, worthless Lauzun 
has a pathos which is not to be found in any of the love 
affairs of the Virgin Queen. The only child of Gaston, Duc 
d'Orléans, and the Duchesse de Montpensier, her charm and 
her failings came from her father, her virtues from her 
mother. Of the weak and vicious Gaston it may be said more 
truly than of a certain great English soldier that there was no 
cause he embraced, no woman who loved him, that he did not 
betray. The brave, generous, unsuspicious disposition of the 
Duchess descended with the great possessions of the Mont- 
pensiers to her daughter. The “grandchild of France” lost 
ber mother when she was a few days old. Her father was in 
exile during the greater part of her childhood, and she was 
educated chiefly at the Court of her uncle, Louis XIII, and 
in the midst of that brilliant, fickle Paris which to the very end 
regarded her as its spoilt child. She was the idol of the 
Parisian mob, who on the fiercest of the numerous journées 
des barricades would always lower the chains to let her 
coach go by. She made more than one triumphal entry, 
“with weeping and with laughter,” into the good city of 
Orleans from which her father drew his title. In the 
scandalous society of her age no blemish rested upon ber; 
she had fewer enemies at Court than any man or woman of 
her time, and she was one of the scanty band for whom the 
Grand Monarque retained a sincere affection. For twenty 
years she was the centre of the turbulent Court life of Anne of 
Austria and Louis XI1V., and her band and dukedoms among 
the chief counters in the game of statecraft. She might have 
married her cousin, Charles Stuart, and Miss Price thinks 
she would have made a good Queen of England; but when 
he urged his suit—and be was a clumsy wooer—the star of 
Cromwell was in the ascendant, and the greatest lady in 
Europe had no fancy for the mock-Royalty of a Court in 
exile. She was getting on in years when she met Lauzun, the 
adventurer who touches our own history so romantically, whose 
life was stranger than other people's dreams, who brought 
Mary of Modena and the infant Prince of Wales to France, 
and campaigned aguinst us in Ireland, “ Ué vidi, ué perit, ut 
me malus abstulit error,” she might well have quoted. Misa 
Price pronounces, and we think quite rightly, against the 


* A Princess of the Old World. By Eleanor C. Price, With 21 Llustrations, 
Loniton; Methuen and Co, (12s, 6d. net.) 
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theory that the ill-assorted pair ever contracted matrimony. 
The internal politics of France during “La Bonne Régence” 
and the Fronde are puzzling in the extreme; but Miss Price, 
with her remarkable knowledge of the contemporary memoirs, 
conducts us easily and pleasantly through the labyrinth, and 
the student of the great d’Artagnan cycle will rejoice at 
meeting so many old friends with new faces. 





FLY-FISHING.* 

We do not doubt that beginners can learn a great deal 
about the art of angling by studying carefully the books of 
experienced fishermen. Mr. Shaw’s book (which by additions 
and alterations has become a new work rather than a second 
edition) is written to instruct, and the writer is well qualified 
to doso. In 1904 at the International Tournament Mr. Shaw 
won the amateur championship for trout-fly casting, and he is 
now established in London as a professional teacher of the art 
of throwing a fly. His directions are most lucid, his diagrams 
deserve to be carefully studied, and all those portions of 
the book which are concerned with the practical side of 
fishing are instructive. To tell the truth, Mr. Shaw is much 
better (in spite of the title he has given his book) when he 
deals with the art of fishing and not with the science. The 
entomological parts of his work are very incomplete and un- 
satisfactory. The portions which treat of the life history of 
salmon leave much ‘to be desired; nor are the author’s 
observations on pisciculture and Boards of Conservators 
worthy of particular attention. On the other hand, there is 
much that is admirable in the earlier part of the book, where 
the art of catching shy trout, both with a floating and a sunk 
fly, is described in a clear and vivid manner. Mr. Shaw is 
best when he is didactic; but we must take exception to 
some of the knots which he advises the unfortunate 
beginner to make use of in putting on his eyed flies. In 
dealing with rods and tackle he recommends the excellent 
wares of many well-known makers. Their advertisements are 
to be found at the end of the book. Nor does he omit to 
mention and praise several articles of his own invention. 
There is a fishing-knife which seems good; there is a small 
portable electric lamp which can be suspended round the neck 
and used when putting on flies during the late evening rise; 
there is a light and collapsible butterfly net—price only 30s.— 
for catching and examining winged insects, and so matching 
the fly on the water ; there is an invention for fixing spectacles 
to one’s fishing-cap. We have not so far burdened ourselves 
when fishing with any of these luxuries, and have no present 
intention of doing so. Nor have we found it necessary to 
earry binoculars for discovering what fly a trout is taking, nor 
a watchmaker’s glass for examining the soundness of a piece of 
gut before using it. But there is no harm in doing so if one 
likes to multiply the number of articles carried in the bag or 
creel. We have heard the pleasures of fishing praised on 
many grounds, but no writer on angling has ever before 
thought of the following merit of the sport :—“ It is a pleasure 
to draw the attention of my readers to the fact that, with one 
exception, the articles I mention are English made, and to 
think that in my favourite sport we are almost entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign manufactured goods.” How unpatriotic 
not to warn us against the “one exception.” Can Mr. Shaw 
be referring to American split-cane rods or to Spanish silk- 
worm gut? Names are a weak point with Mr. Shaw: if we 
remember rightly, the Italian fasting-man was not “ Dr. 
Sacchi”; the eminent writer on angling is not “Sir Hubert 
Maxwell”; and a reference to “Sir Edward Clarke” is 
obviously a mistake for Sir Edward Grey. In spite of all, a 
beginner can learn much from parts of this book. 





NOVELS. 


VALERIE UPTON.¢ 
Miss Sepewick is a writer of such undeniable charm that 
we welcome her return in her new novel to paths in which 
she is able to give full play to her most engaging qualities. 
So gracious a talent as hers consorts ill with the handling of 
ugly and distressful problems; but her delicate touch is 


* The Science of Dry Fly Fishing and Salmon Fly Fishing. By Fred. G, Shaw, 
¥.G.S. With Illustrations, London: John Murray. [10s. 6d,] 

t Valerie Upton, By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. London: A, Constable and 
Co. (taj 





admirably adapted to the sympathetic presentation of the. 
minor tragedies or tragi-comedies of a somewhat artificial 
society. Thus it is noteworthy that in the book before us none 
of the dramatis personae belong to the strenuous or adventurous 
type. They are all either rich or well-to-do, enjoying unearned 
incomes, freed from the necessity of labouring for a livelj. 
hood, and devoting their leisure to art, travel, mild philan. 
thropy, and, above all, conversation and the study of each 
other. In a word, they belong in the main to that curious, 
category of social products to the dissection of which Mr. 
Henry James has devoted his talent in his later novels, and 
the influence of his example has not been without its effect on, 
Miss Sedgwick’s style,—witness the following fragment of 
conversation :— 

“Mrs. Pakenham smiled over her friend’s self-exposure, and 

helped her to greater comfort with a still more crude: ‘It will be. 
perfect, you know, if he doessucceed, I suppose there’s no doubt 
that he will.’—‘I don’t know; I really don’t know,’ Mrs. Wake 
mused. ‘One knows well enough that she’s tremendously fond of 
him. It’s just that she has taken her stand on, so beautifully, so 
gracefully.’—‘ Yes, so beautifully and so gracefully, that while one 
does know that, one can’t know more; he least of ali. He, I’m 
pretty sure, knows not a scrap more.’—‘ But, after all, now that 
she’s free, that is enough.’—‘ Yes, except ’"—‘ Really, my dear, 
I see no exception. He is a delightful creature, as sound, as strong, 
as true——-; and if he isn’t very clever, Valerie is far too clever 
herself to mind that, far too clever not to care for how much more 
than clever he is,.’” 
Let us hasten to add that these occasional exercises in con. 
versational evasion are clearly the result of unconscious 
discipleship, and do not affect the general tone and temper 
of the book. Things really do happen in Miss Sedgwick’s 
book; and whenever plain and direct speaking is called for, 
the characters do not hesitate to speak with a quite refreshing 
frankness. 

It would be an interesting subject for statisticians to note 
the steady advance in age of the heroines of fiction. In the 
days of Fielding they were commonly still in their teens, 
But the apotheosis of middle age is one of the striking features 
of our own times, and here we have a heroine—and a very 
charming heroine—of forty-six. Valerie Upton, like all the 
characters but one, is (nominally) an American, but only so 
by birth. She was educated in France, and after deciding to 
leave her husband’s roof, made her home for the most part in 
Surrey, paying periodical visits to the States to see her son 
and daughter, both grown up at the beginning of the story. 
No breath of scandal has touched her before or after this 
separation; but until she appears herself on the scene we only 
hear the version of her husband’s friends, and of bis most 
ardent champion, her daughter Imogen. According to that 
version, Mr. Upton was a noble and high-minded philanthropist 
who wore himself out in the service of humanity, while 
Valerie was a soulless butterfly who only cared for the 
material side of life, dress and entertainment and so forth, 
and persistently ignored and depreciated his self-sacrificing 
exertions. The son, a hard young Philistine, shares his 
mother’s views; but Imogen worships at her father’s shrine, 
and has thoroughly inoculated Jack Pennington, a generous 
young artist, with her own hostility. More than that, the 
ingenuous reader is quite prepared to take Imogen and her 
father at her own valuation, for she is not only a very 
beautiful young person, but she cherishes the most exalted 
ideals, and discourses about them in the most eloquent 
language, interests herself in girls’ clubs and higher thought, 
and is immensely admired not only by Jack, but by a 
number of high-minded and high-toned young women. 
Suddenly Mr. Upton dies, Valerie hastens across the 
Atlantic to join her children, and the enlightenment of the 
reader, and the consequent demolition of the Upton legend, 
is brought about by the gradual process of placing the 
dramatis personae in their true positions. Jack is the first 
to be awakened, being a chivalrous and humane young man, 
to the painful consciousness that Imogen is extremely 
unfair to her mother and tainted through and through 
with priggish egotism. Simultaneously he realises that Valerie 
is not only a very charming, but a generous and uncomplaining 
woman. The more he sees of her and the more he learns of 
her character, the further he drifts apart from Imogen. In 
spite of Valerie’s consummate tact and unselfishness, the situa- 
tion grows thornier from day to day, for there is no getting 
over the fact that Valerie, though without any effort or 
deliberate intention, has estranged Jack from her daughter 
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‘A crisis is reached when Valerie refuses to consent to the 
issue of @ biography of her husband, who was in reality a 
tiresome, pretentious mediocrity; and finally Imogen, who by 
{his time is revealed in her true colours, delivers her great 
counter-stroke by detaching and capturing Sir Basil 
Thremdon—a sort of modern Dobbin—her mother’s elderly 
and highly eligible admirer. Such rivalry between mother 
and daughter—one of the inevitable consequences of the 
modern apotheosis of middle age already referred to— 
js an exceptionally delicate and painful subject; but Miss 
Sedgwick handles it with conspicuous tact; and it is 
enough to say that Valerie emerges from the ordeal with her 
digaity unimpaired and her self-respect heightened by a 
double renunciation. The portrait of Imogen, in whom 
elemental instincts underlie an exterior of saintly self- 
complacency, is done with fine ironical humour throughout, 
but we cannot say that we have found anything distinctively 
American about the characterisation of any of the personages 
in the novel. They might every one—with perhaps the 
exception of the parasitic Mr. and Mrs. Potts—have been 
Londoners without in the least detracting from the verisimili- 
tude of a well-wrought and engrossing story. 





Lady Anne. By Morley Roberts. (F.V. White and Co. 6s.)— 
Sir George Hale, the principal character in this novel, is repre- 
sented as having died some months before the beginning of the 
story. None the less, he is the most living force in the events 
described, and his portrait is given in as much detail as that of 
any of the other dramatis personae. The dramatic unities are pre- 
served, for the events, save for a short prologue, practically take 
place within a period of twenty-four hours. Mr. Morley Roberts 
has made Sir George Hale too fine a character from the Imperial 
point of view for the reader not sincerely to regret his sordid 
lapses from a high standard of personal morality. In spite of the 
shortness of the book, the principal personages are very firmly 
drawn, and live before our eyes. The whole story is an extremely 
able piece of work, and moves with an energy and vigour which 
make it impossible not to wish that a pleasanter theme had been 
chosen. 

Seraphica. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—lhis is a very well contrived tale, and told so excellently 
that the clever contrivance is set off to the best advantage. Mr. 
McCarthy’s style is never otiose. He always writes well, and 
sometimes brilliantly. The Duchess Seraphica, weary of the 
tedious state of her little Court, and somewhat moved by personal 
pique, dares a very bold escapade. Adventure follows adventure; 
situation after situation is depicted, always novel, often un- 
expected, and yet never impossible. The time is of the Regency 
of Philip of Orleans, and most of the people whom we meet are 
of doubtful, or scarcely doubtful, character. Seraphica herself 
is a pure, right-minded young woman, with more knowledge of the 
world than the French ingénue is supposed to possess, The story 
is not one which we would recommend virginibus puerisque, but 
it is all through on the right side. 


ReapaBLe Nove.s.—A Breach of Promise. By Eleanor Holmes. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—A striking little story containing a 
portrait of an almost superhbumanly delightful old lady.——The 
Heart’s Banishment. By Ella Macmahon. (Chapman and Hall. 
$38.)—This is a story dealing with the struggle in the mind of a 
clergyman of High Church proclivities whom fate has made an 
excellent playwright. In the end the spiritual nature prevails. 
—Vronina, By Owen Rhoscomyl. (Duckworth and Co. 63.)— 
This story may be described as a manifesto of Welsh nationalism. 
There is a vivid picture of the Revival, and the Disestablishment 
question is dealt with from the non-political point of view. 
The Progress of Hugh Rendal. By Lionel Portman. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—A lively story of Oxford life, the boating scenes 
being given with special force. But is it not absurd that two 
undergraduates, one a boating Blue, the other captain of the 
University eleven, should be the rival heroes of the love story ? 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
a ae 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Teserved for review in other forms. ] . 





Deep Questions. By the Rev. C. T. Ovenden, D.D. (S8.P.C.K. 
3a. 6d.)—Dr. Ovenden discusses various problems of interpreta- 
tion, of morals as connected with religion, and of the divine 
government of the world. In many respects his little book will 








be found helpful. He brings an acute intelligence to bear upon 
the questions which he takes in hand; he is candid and reasonable 
in his treatment of difficulties. Sometimes, however, in his 
apologetic he seems to miss the point. There is, for instance, the 
story of the Gibeonites and the vengeance which David exacted 
on their behalf from the family of Saul. It is impossible to read 
2 Samuel xxi. without seeing that the writer believed that the 
three years’ famine was a visitation due to Saul’s breach of the 
ancient covenant between Israel and the Gibeonites, that the 
injured clan was asked to name the penalty, that they demanded 
the lives of seven of the family of Saul, that the seven men 
were handed over to them and put to death, and that the famine 
ceased in due time. Abiathar, says Dr. Ovenden, may have been 
mistaken when he gave the oracular answer to David. The writer 
says: “The Lord answered.” We want no persuading that the 
Lord answered nothing of the kind. But that Abiathar thought 
that he was speaking truth, that every one at the time agreed 
with him, and that the historian, writing probably two or three 
centuries later, accepted the same belief, can hardly be denied. 
The point is this,—not what did God command, but what did 
the age think He commanded. Dr. Ovenden thinks that the 
Gibeonites were exceptionally savage and brutal. The historian 
gives no hint of the kind, though he sees the pathos of Rizpah’s 
behaviour. Dr. Ovenden also says: “as they were pagans.” 
But were they pagans? Is it likely, seeing that they had then 
been for more than four centuries “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the house of God” (Joshua ix. 23), and that their 
city had been for nearly as long a possession of the sons of Aaron 
(ibid. xxi, 17) ? 


Across Persia. By E. Crawshay Williams. (E. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—Our author belongs to the class of born travellers to whom 
travel is an existence in itself, and who need little education or 
training for their part. For such happy individuals Asia is the 
only part of the world likely to give them their money’s worth 
and the country par excellence is Persia. The management of a 
Persian caravan fairly tests the temper and tact of a European, 
for of all Orientals the Persian is the most incorrigibly casual, 
idle, and procrastinating, and possesses the most circuitous mind 
and the least defined principles. Mr. Williams made his 
return to Europe from India vid Persia, landing at Bushire and 
stopping at Shiraz, Persepolis, Isfahan, and Teheran. He tells 
us in leisurely fashion what he thinks of the scenery, tho 
inhabitants, the remains of Persian grandeur and Greek enter- 
prise. And he often amuses himself and us by details of 
Persian manners and methods. A traveller devoid of the sense 
of humour is unthinkable, and the author must have found its 
possession an invaluable quality at times. He is a kindly 
humourist, and a very patient one. He is very successful in 
presenting some of the more striking places to us,—Persepolis, 
a picturesquely situated village called Yezdikhast, and others. 
He travelled with his eyes wide open, and can give us not a liitle 
valuable information. As Persia, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
must in the near future figure largely in Asiatic politics, we 
cannot afford to despise any knowledge of the country, whether 
from scientific or unscientific sources. 


India Impressions. By Walter Crane. (Methuen and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Walter Crane contrived to see a good deal of 
Indian cities, landing at Bombay on December 7th and leaving 
Ceylon about three months afterwards, and he tries in this book 
to make us by the help of his pen and pencil see something for 
ourselves. Some of the illustrations appear to be from photo- 
graphs; but there are many small sketches—impromptus we may 
call them—which we owe to Mr. Crane’s own hand. Commonly 
he is content to play the part of a sightseer, one, it will be under- 
stood, of well-trained powers of observation. An artist with this 
opportunity of travel has naturally much that is interesting to 
tell us,—we note, for instance, Mr. Crane’s testimony to the skill 
of the Indian workman. He can restore and reproduce in a way 
that a Western could not pretend to emulate. About political 
matters Mr. Crane does not say much, nor does he make us wish 
that he had been more copious in his deliverances on this subject. 
He attributes the poverty of India to the fact that “thirty 
millions and upwards are extracted from the country without 
any equivalent return.” He means, we presume, pensions, allow- 
ances, and similar expenditure. This expenditure, of courso, is & 
necessity where a country is ruled, so to speak, from outside. 
Has Mr. Crane any plan for ruling it from inside? Can he point 
to any time when India was governed more economically aud 
with greater regard to the interests of its people? And would 
he be surprised to hear that the revenue of the Mohammedas 
rulers of the country three centuries ago was little less than that 
of the British of the present day ? 
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We have received from Messrs. Schott and Co. the four parts 
(2s. each) of Wagner’s Ring of the Niblung—Rhinegold, The 
Valkyrie, Siegfried, and The Twilight of the Gods—in which the 
text of Wagner’s poem is printed page by page with an excellent 
English version by Mr. Frederick Jameson. The double difficulty 
which translators have hitherto encountered is to produce a 
version which shall be at once (1) faithful to the sense and metre 
of the original without being grotesquely angular, and (2) closely 
fitted to the music. So far as we have been able to test his 
versions, Mr. Jameson has surmounted this difficulty with remark- 
able skill, and his excellent versions ought to be of the greatest 
assistance at the performance of the Ring to be given next year 
in English at Covent Garden under the direction of Dr. Richter. 


In the Footprints of Dante. Compiled by Paget Toynbee. 
(Methuen and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Here we have a “ Treasury of 
Verse and Prose from the Works of Dante.” Dr. 'oynbee has 
gone to Cary’s version for his extracts from the “Inferno,” and 
to Wright for the “ Paradiso”; the “Purgatorio” passages are 
from a rendering by Dr. Shadwell. Isolated passayes, however, 
are taken from other versions. For the “ Vita Nuova” and the 
“Cansoniere” recourse has been had to D. G. Rossetti. Dr. 
Toynbee himself contributes extracts from the “ Convito” and 
the Latin treatises. 


Old English Sports. By F. W. Hackwood. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Hackwood writes on a subject which is always 
interesting to Englishmen. He does not tell us anything new, 
but he knows what ho is writing about, and has a lucid and yet 
dignified style. Naturally a great deal of attention is paid to 
such sports as still survive—hunting, pugilism, football—and such 
as have recently died out or been stampedout. Bull-baiting, bear- 
baiting, and whipping the blind bear certainly dcserved this 
fate. The last-named seems the most absurdly cruel form 
of entertainment ever invented. That it actually existed, 
however, may enable us to realise the temper of our 
ancestors better than any amount of conjecture or supposi- 
tion. Cock-fighting, probably because the literature is ex- 
tensive, comes in for an exhaustive, and, it must be confessed, 
interesting, account. We have heard a man say he has seen the 
dessert cleared from the Sunday dinner-table, and the cocks put 
on it. Mr. Hackwood might have told us a little more about 
hockey, which must have always been a popular game. Its old 
name, bandy, we suppose, is restricted to the ice game. Speaking 
of archery, we notice the author does not tell us what is now 
notorious, that English yews were really of very little use for good 
bows. It would not have taken much research to bring that home 
tohim. The reference to the splendid pageant of the Eglinton 
Tournament is a somewhat unkind one, The illustrations are 
good, especially as a guide to dress, some of the half-tone plates 
being really excellent. 


We have received the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1905-6 (H. Frowde, 25s. net). Now that the Royal Society may 
be said te restrict its proceedings to science, the Academy has 
before it the aim of ocoupying the fields of literature, 
archaeology, law,—perhaps, we should add, psychology, which 
can hardly be described as among tho provinces of émorhun. 
Literature proper is not very strongly represented in the volume 
before us. Its archacological aspect may be seen in Mr. John 
Rhys’s papers, “ Celtae and Galli” and “Celtic Inscriptions of 
France and Italy.” Science has something to say in Dr. 
Silvanus Thompson’s paper on “P. Peregrinus de Maricourt and 
his Epistles de Magnete.” Dr. T. E. Holland discusses “ Neutral 
Duties in a Maritime War,” and Sir E. Fry the “Rights of 
Neutrals.” One of the most important papers is that of Sir A. C 
Lyall on “The Moghul Empire in Relation to the Modern 
History of Asia.” 


By Albert E. Lauder. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lauder explains the constitution of local 
governing bodies, and then discusses in detail the various matters 
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with which they have to deal. These are public health, high- 
ways, &c., protective and regulative powers (such things as 
diseases of animals, weights and measures, explosives, licensing 
of music-halls}, extra-municipal services (such as allotments, 
libraries, the unemployed@), finance, education, and Poor Law. 


New Epirions.—History of England. By Lord Macaulay. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. F. Henderson. 5 vols. 
in “Routledge’s New Universal Library.” (G. Routledge and 
Sons. 1s. net per vol.)—Mr. Henderson’s introduction gives an 
appreciation of Macaulay’s aim and ideal in the writing of his 
history, and of his quality as an historian. The notessupplement and 
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explain as may be needed from time to time. Dred. By Harriet 


Beecher-Stowe. (Sampson Low and Co. 6s.)——The Westcotes, 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol, 2s, 6d. and 
3s. 6d. net.)——The Cogers and Fleet Street. By Peter Rayleigh, 
(Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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wena (E. A), Ignaz J. Paderewski, er 8vo.. 
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Beardsley (E. M.), Napoleon, Our Last Great Man 
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Young (D. T.), Messages for Home and Life, cr 8vo (Hodder. é St pages n) 5 
Young (E. B.), The Battle of the Bears, cr SV0 sscccssseses sesses+++- (Eee Culley) 8/6 
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LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


PAINTING 


TURE Regent St., London 
ee PAPERING 
i an 
JACOBEAN Stained to JQd. per square 
QEORGIAN any tone Ig oot fixed +4 Attar 
Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 


Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


OAK PANELLING 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Expands with your Library Built up in Sections, each part 

being Fitted with Removable Glass Doors, which Exclude all 

Dust. Additional Sections can be Attached either Vertically or 

Horizontally. The “Gunn” has the Appearance of a Handsome, 

Solid Piece of Furniture. First-class Cabinet Work and Excellent 
Material throughout. 


DESIGNS FREE 


SOLID 








Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 
itustrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices--Sent post-free on Application. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


Clerical, Medical and General 
Life Assurance Society. 


JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Chief Office: 15 ST. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS 
on June 30th, 1907, were worth 
£108,080 IN EXCESS OF THE COST PRICE 
at which they stand in the Balance-sheet. 


This represents a margin of SEVEN PER CENT. upon a total 
of 14 millions sterling so invested,—a remarkable feature in 


THESE DAYS OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 


For new Annual Report and full particulars apply to 
The ACTUARY, 15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 








THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WOROESTERSHIRE. 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL 











meynanon THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 

FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 

ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY, TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 





HAM PTO N S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


Garter 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 







ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 









Ghutianes 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured, 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT = ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 

| application, 

E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 
























BY SPECIAL 







TRADE-MARE. 














Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


> 







OUTSIDE PaGe (when avaliable), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 













ND cnannnsennteseseee ooee £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £i 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Column 22 0 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column., 110 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .vesseceeevesess £16 16 0| Inside Page ....cceeceeeceee £14 14 OO 





Five lines (45 words) and under tn broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls a 
line fer every additional line (containing on an average ticelve ioords) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 












HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ORD. 














TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 


AN OLD-FASHIONED BESIDENCE standing in its own Grounds of about 
ll acres, 


MILLMEAD HOUSE, 








Known as 








Large Coachhouse, Stabling for Six Horses, and Coachman's Rooms over. 







On the Ground Floor— 
Three Reception-rooms, Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen, Pantry, 
and the usual Offices, 





First Floor— 
Seven Bedrooms, One Dressing-room, Two Bathrooms, 


Top Floor— 







Four Bedrooms, Dressing-room, 

W.c. on each Floor, Two Staircases to First Floor. 
Servants’ Bedrooms in addition to those referred to above approached by a 
third Staircase. 







Good Garden, very fine Lawn, Conservatory and Vinery, Gardener’s Cottage, 
good Vegetable Garden. 
Extensive Cellarage in the Basement of the House. 
Gas and Water laid on. 
Excellent Modern Sanitary Arrangements. 
Hot-Water Heating. 
Ten minutes’ walk from railway station, but away from any main road and 
secluded, 
















RENT £225, 
ALEX. H. TURNER & CO., Guildford. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 












ECRETARY.—The COMMITTEE of the TORQUAY 
CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
postof SECRETARY. Salary £80. Training and experience esse ntial, Appli- 
cations and testimonials must be sent in by November 18th. —Address, 
' HON. SEC., Charity Organisation Society, 10 Abbey Road, Torquay, 
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py 4B ees EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, January 7th, 1908, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Modern 
Languages (French and German). A knowledge of Conversational Methods 
is essential. Salary according to scale, commencing at £150. A Graduate in 
Arts preferred. ALSO for January 7th, 1908, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
with good qualifications in Mathematics or English (especially Geography ). 
Teaching experience essential. Ability to take Drill and organise Games will 
be a recommendation. Commencing salary £100 to £120, dependent upon 
qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from, and should be returned as soon 
as possible to, JOHN HODDER, Secretary. 

‘Town Hall, Hanley. 


ENDAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL No. 5,170. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School having become VACANT by the 
resignation of the Rev. H. Gray, M.A., the Governors invite Applications for 
the post. 

Cundidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom 
or the British Possessions and Registered Teachers, Column B. ; 

Income about £360, with Head-Master’s Louse, providing accommodation 
for 30 Boarders, but there are possibilities of increase in the stipend. 

The Buildings are modern, and consist of a large School, five Classrooms, 
Library, Art Room, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 

The number of Scholars now in the School is 92. 

The new Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties at the end of 
the present term. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all 
applications, marked “Grammar School,” must be sent before the 29th 


instant. 
R. H. GREENWOOD, Solicitor, 
12th November, 1907. Kendal. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF TYNEMOUTH. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TYNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in January next, a SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the 
above School. 
Candidates should possess a good Arts Degree, together with at least five 
years’ experience in first-class Secondary Schools. 
Salary £130 per annum, rising to £180 by annual increments of £10. 
Applications must reach this office not later than 25th November, 1907. 
E. B. SHARPLEY, Secretary. 








Education Offices, 
Town Hall Buildings, North Shields. 


OUTH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W., 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 

The Governing Body invite applications for the position of Head of the 
Department of Physics. Commencing salary, £250 per annum. 

The selected candidate may be required to take up the duties in 
January, 1908, 

Forms of application (which must be returned by 30th November), together 
with Memorandum of Duties, may be obtained on sending a stamped and 
addressed envelope to the SECRETARY. 








ue UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN, 


The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a PROFESSOR 
of GERMAN in the University. 
Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, not later than November 23rd. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


NITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


A FORM-MASTER is REQUIRED for the George Dixon Council 
Secondary School. Salary, £100 to £160 per annum, according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. Candidates should be well qualified to teach English 
and German. Form of application may be obtained from the undersigned. 

JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, 

Education Department, Edmund Street, Secretary. 

12th November, 1907. 


ATHARINE LADY BERKELEY'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOS. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above Secondary Mixed School will be 
VACANT at Christmas, 1907. The Governors will proceed in December to 
elect a Head-Master, who must be a Graduate of some British University. 
Applications to be received by the 30th November.—Particulars of the Clerk, 
H. GOLDINGHAM, Solicitor, Wotton-under-Edge. 


SSISTANT-MASTERS REQUIRED in January for 
LONDON TRAINING COLLEGES. (1) Classics and History; (2) 
Mathematics and Physics, to London Intermediate standard. Graduates and 
Churchmen essential. Training a recommendation. Salaries £100 to £120, 
with board and residence, increasing. Good prospects.—Apply, Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Caveudish 
Square, London, W. 
wT. KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
SCHOOLMISTRESSES, TOTTENHAM,.—A LADY SUPERINTEN- 
DENT will be REQUIRED after Christmas to undertake the domestic manage- 
ment, and to be responsible for the domestic discipline of this College.—Full 
i of the appointment may be obtained on application to the Rev. 
Preb. HOBSON, Principal. 


ECRETARY (Gentleman) WANTS RE-ENGAGE 

MENT, or post as LIBRARIAN, TUTOR, or other position of trust. 

Two years with Dr. Hodgkin, Barmoor Castle, Northumberland. Reference 

ermitted. Shorthand, Accounts, French, and German.—ARTHUR DAWES, 
3,.A., 30 Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, N. 


SE PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
‘4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
ussured,.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















yj OoNMouTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, December 3rd-5th. Nine Foundation 
Scholarships, giving free tuition and £20 towards boarding fees (£50 to £40); 
Twenty Monmouth Scholarships for Day-boys (£10 and free tuition); and 
some Head-Master’s Exhibitions (£25 to £15), open to sons of clergymen and 
officers. Four Leaving Exhibitions aunually, £60 to £30.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, 








era 
LECTURES, &c. 


RITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION 


To UrHoip Personat Liserty anp Personat REsPonsinitry 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIG 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECHA ©? 
B.C.A. LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eig 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907, 
Nov. 18th.—" The Limits of State Interference with Indiy Li - 
By Sir Witu1am Cuance, Bt. Chairman—Sir Wintiaw Bo ziberty. 
Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Sec : 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross. som Sho Gooretaries of the 


ht O'clock, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. a 


wT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for th 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A (G ° 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Stai of resin 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special atten tien 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnas <q 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. —_. 


ry Ss 
FPGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limitel 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. : 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos) 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the Scho, 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. " 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. a 


YUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 


School for Daughters of Gentlemen, Education on modern lines, 
University successes. Games. Health, happiness, and moral training of pupils 
first consideration.—Principal: Miss BROTHERS, 


NORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel goil 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


Fy tea eeees, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 2th, 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a4 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls, 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered), 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 














A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
DITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, November 7th 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 

ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind ia 
a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 
NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘{ Misses PYF, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIBLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, ‘Terms moderate. 


~ bbe HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 





MNHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education, Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—_HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


NOLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to Londoa 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 
a. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOUCE. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. T8e 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS ; = 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev, Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec, 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


VIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Eutire charge & 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached honse 4 — 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss W ILTSHIR 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOW BB 
FARM.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical & Theoret . 
training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, taught by FresuY 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. Principals: L 
HUGHES.JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S, Ist cl. certificates. See Prospect 
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NICA’S, 
- M ° KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S,E.R, 
OOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 

RB on modern lines. Large Staif of Resident Specialists 
— uages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
sina SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 


Prospectus on application. 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


HALL OXFORD, 


gasew aut 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 


School of Geography. 
Exhib'tioas and Sc iolarships a warded in December and July. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. as _ — ik 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.N, Privcipals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G,S, (late Director Liverpool Gy muasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
tanght.including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, ’ ‘ : 
featrH STU DENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. 


Kinuaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.!’., Hon, aud Rev. 

B. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETALY, 

Se LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, : 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 





Finishing Lessons can also | 


he arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord | Sesion ihash endian tale 
- 


are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymiuastics in Colleges and | 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 vears, aud includes Educational | 


and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hocker, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, OFFERS an EFFICIENT TRAINING. 
EDUCATED WOMEN here find an attractive vocation. Gymuastics (Ling’s 
System), Remedial Movements, Massage, Anatomy, Hygiene, Zathetic Move- 
ments, Dancing, Voice Cuiture, Games, &c. Send for Prospectus 


pHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING C 








COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newuham College, Cambridge, 
Historical 'Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 


A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secoudary | 


teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Iancuages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY: 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, a 
RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 















A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. | 


8ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 


An EXAMINATION for a SCHOLARSHIP of £60 per annum, another 
of £40 per annum, and others of lesser amounts, will be held in the 
autumn. 

For particulars apply to the Head-Master, Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., at 
the School. One of these may, at the discretion of the Head-Master, 
be awarded as a Choral Scholarship. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. | 


oys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


ouse, Sherborne. = 
d bk LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR,. 
_ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—ENTRIES CLOSE DECEMBER Srd. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 
2lst and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. €. COMPTON, M.A. 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for R.E., 
and Two University Prizes. 
Aa hDOOU 1 WT eee - ik fii te 
ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Bays under 14 years of age on 
mber 11th, 1907, will be competed for on December 3rd, 4th, and 5th. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on December 11th 
at 1.50 p.m.—Por particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students is a CITLZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :~— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTRER, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead), 
Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 

The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity It has its owa 


gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten vears. oe Se 
| Figlalesliedialiad” PARK 

NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


SCHOOL, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
L ‘st of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


JEREHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scieatific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep, for 
Apply HEAD MASTER, School House, 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
r Head-Master: I. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ppxtey GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January léth, 1908, 
Heuwl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


Spt. VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 


UNDLE SCHOOL. = a 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on DECEMBER 10th and llth, when Scholarships of £70, £40, and £30 
will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
kK AS TBOURN E COLLEG E. 

4 _ Presideunt—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
kev. F. 58. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, fives-court, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY .— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

oun DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, Ac., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


fee ee and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Scieuce Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A. Head-Master. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWOR'T'H.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tan¢ght. Ideal life for delicate bovea, 


ILLASYTOUN SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
DECEMBER 3rd and 4th.—For partuculars of admission on the Foundation, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
, aa ae > 2 a we OS ee 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex, 


TINDHEAD (near).—Mr. R. E, LEACH (M.A. Cantab.) 

late Head-Master of Appleby School, PREPARES PUPILS for the 

Army, University, and other Examinations, Holiday Pupils received.—Glea 
(£50) 


Cottage, Grayshott, Hants. Pes 
—CHOLARSHIPS FOR LITTLE BOYS 
(Aged Ten Years and Under). 

A SCHOLARSHIP for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY (tenable 


three to four years) will be awarded on March Ist and July Ist next, at 
THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 














FOREIGN. 
Cc LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly esquieel. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Siuging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
JARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 
FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 
and to learn the French launguage.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 
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IEPPH.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.— EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors, Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. ‘Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


RENCH PROTESTANT GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Small 
number of Pupils. Happy Home Life. University Professors. French 
Language and Literature, with German, Music, Painting, Dancing, Needlework, 
&c. Beautiful garden and playground. Sanitary »rrangements excellent. 
References given and required. NEW TERM JANUARY 10th.—Mme, 
MacCOLL-MARCHAL, La Feuillée, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Rewisterel), Quai Bérigny. 














IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS in their well-appointed private residence, 

Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. South aspect. ‘Terms, strictly inclusive. 
Private suite if desired.—Particulars, photographs of house, on application. 


recommended EDUCATIONAL 
First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Miss 





ERMANY.—Highly 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DerMoupstr., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Hichest refs. given and desired, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
$3 CH OOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge). Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

awe ea aw es eS, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 
** A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes,” published 
by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, which contains 
full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 establish- 
ments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. To be obtained 
ost-free from the publishers. Address :—6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
ondon, W. . 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘l'utors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
wtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


Street, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
ud Electricity. ans Meds 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
4 BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlauds, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, 
'e) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Gricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


pe NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 


PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
‘erms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. et 


fFVYPEWRITING in all _ branches. Careful work 
giaranteed. Per thousand words, from Is. 1d.—Address, Box 212, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
2.2.28 -& 6.2.2:3.¢ WARTS OD. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liovd Square, London, W.C, 





ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 

—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration, 
‘Relegraphic address: * Syudicate, Kendal,” 
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M CSIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publicat 
free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stock na 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Pe 4 
post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatto joa? 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Sout 


| gf RAE RECORDS, PEDIGRERBS 
Memoirs, and other Works printed under special expert supervisi 4 
Al-o every description of General Printing. Write for Estim an 
GERRARDS LYD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printi = 
Distinction at 4114 Harrow Road, London, W. ug: of 
Se me 2 tk 42S ADVERTIS x 
YOUR SCHOOL by wearing Hatbands and Badges of distineti 
colouring and style. We shall be pleased to supply these woven to ca 
own Designs and Shades. Write and tell us what you want. your 
DAVID SHAKESPEAR & CO., COVENTRY. 
EF ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :—41b., 38. 7.; 4} ib, 98 ida, 
51b., 4s. 1d.; 5} Ib., 4s. 5d.; and 6 1b., 4s. 10d. each. ae ; 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and § 
Ltd., Waterford. te RHE a, nd “pply Company, 
J1S8.—-Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
., Slb., 28.; 9Ib., 2s, Gd,; 11Ib.,3s.; 14Ib., 3s. Gd.; LL1b. 58 Curriags 
— a for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delive 
‘ull particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept, 7, Grimsby. , — 
URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
. _made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post —For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbey dorney, Co. Kerry. 

S.Y. *‘ARGONAUT’ 
£37 16s. WEST INDIES (SUMMER WEATHER 
> e) ROUTE), MARSEILLES, GIBRALTAR, TEN ERIFFE, BARBA- 

DOS, ST. KITTS, JAMAICA, CUBA, &., MADEIRA, TANGIER 
MARSEILLES, 54 days, November 23rd—January 16th. . 
£11 lls. BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, RIVIERA. 
£16 16s, JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for GALILEE or DAMASCUS 
PORT SAID for CAIRO, PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 
8th—March 7th. 
_ Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


= ROYAL MAIL 


R. ™:8-P- — TH 
e STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 











CRUISES, __ 


SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH, 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, 265; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illust rated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUI'TABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


SALES OF BOOKS. 


The Valuable Library of the late Sir James Lewis Knight Bruce (formerly of 
Roehampton Priory). 


) 
M ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. willSELL by AUCTION, 
| at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, Novem- 
ber 18th, and following Day, 

The above LIBRARY and other PROPERTIES, comprising a splendid copy 
of the best edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols., morocco extra, aud other 
tine antiquarian and topographical works; a set ef the Chronicles of England, 
16 vols., russia extra; a few early printed books, Aldine and other rare 
editions of the classics ; standard library editions of Bacon, Ben Jonson, Swift, 
Dryden, Pope, Fielding, Johnson, Burke, and others; the best edition of 
Voltaire, 70 vols., large paper, old calf; works in French, German, Spanish, 
aud Italian literature, chiefly in calf or morocco bindings; Ackerman's 
Microcosm of London, 3 vols., tree calf; the Edinburgh Stevenson, 32 vols., 
cloth; the best Library Edition of Lytton, 48 vols., cloth, &c.; also the 
Library of the late Mr, William Moore, Head-Master of Marylebone Grammar 
School, including the rare vols. of Gardiner’s Nngland. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Rare and Valuable Books. * 
M ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
a at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, Novem- 
ber 2Ist, at one o’clock, 

Rare and Valuable BOOKS, including a Small Selection from the Library of 
a Nobleman, comprising many very rare Seventeenth Century Books relating 
to America, by Hakluyt, Smith, Hudson, and De Quiros, Gordon, Eliot, 
Bullock, Williams, Eburne, Budd, Horsmanden, and others; early printed 
French and Spanish books; late Sixteenth Century historical tracts in’ black 
letter; Fletcher and Shukespeare’s Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634; Herrick’s 
Hesperides, 1648; Gray's Elegy, 1750; Fielding’s Tom Jones, 6 vols., uncut, 
1749; Goldsmith's Good Natured Man and The Deserted Village, 1768-70; & 
tine copy of Keats's Endymion, in the original boards, 1818; Dickens's 
Sketches by Boz, in the original numbers, 1837-9; and other rare First 
Editions of famous books in English literature; the Kit-Cat Club, mezgotint 
portraits, 1735; and other fine books in folio ; original drawings and engraved 
caricatures by Hi, W. Bunbury ; an interesting series of autograph letters from 
Bernard Barton, &c. 

Catalogues may be had on application. 

Valuable Collection of Books Relating to Napoleon. 4 
ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, Decem 

10th, and following day, at one o'clock, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS RELATING TO NAPOLEON, 
(the property of a Gentleman), comprising in all upwards of eight hundred 
volumes, including Biographical, Historical, and Critical Works in English; 
Freuch, and German; Ireland’s Life of Napoléon, coloured plates, 4 vols., 
morocco extra; the Writings of Frédéric Masson; Lives of Napoleon's 
Generals, and Histories of his Campaigns, &c., the whole bound in half-levant 
moroce >, in the best style, by Zaehnsdorf ; Portraits of Napoleon, Engravings, 
Bronzes, &c.; also Finely Bound Library Editions of Standard Authers, 
including sets of Pepys, Goldsmith, Macaulay, Carlyle, Lecky, Jesse, Ruskin, 
McCarthy, and other Victorian Authors; a selection of Books from the 
Modern Presses, in beautiful inlaid and elegantly tooled morocco bindings ; 
the Writings of Oscar Wilde, sumptuously bound in morocco extra_by De 
Sauty; to which is added a Selection of Rare First Editions of Modern 
English Writers (the property of a Collector), comprising sets of Thackeray, 
20 vols., Dickens, 37 vols., Lever, 18 vols., Blackmore, 35 vols., and Hardy, 
37 vols., chiefly in handsome morocco bindings; a remarkable set of First 
Editions of R. L, Stevenson, in the original cloth, &. 

Catalogues may be had on application. 
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4 THING SEEN. 





gOENE THE FIRST.—A room in the basement of a 
house which a hundred years ago was a ducal residence, but 
though still within a minute's ride (motor-car computation) 
of Piccadilly, is now rented in single rooms. The cellar is in 
the occupation of James ——, costermonger, and his wife. 
A piece or two of substantial furniture, curtains which once 
were white in the window, even a sooty geranium on the sill, 
bespeak a certain former degree of comfort, though the 
busband’s earnings fluctuate among the "teens of shillings 

, week. The bed in the corner now holds the wife, as it 
has held her for months. She is cancer stricken. There are 
no childven. For weeks past all movement has been im- 
possible for her. Life itself is no more than a variation of 
agonies. Now and again a neighbour lends a helping hand, 
but the care, the decency even, of the low dark room, at once 
kitcben and bedroom, is dependent on the coster husband's 
clumsy housework, before he goes out with his barrow in the 
morning and after he returns at night. On him the dying 
womun is dependent for the preparation of the coarse food 
which his earnings alone afford, for all the nursing and 
ministration that her terrible disease receives. Unable to 
jeave her bed, without attention of any kind, often short of 
food, without the barest comfort of the sick-room, the woman 
lies alone in the dirty, uncared-for cellar the whole day, and 
day after day. 

SCENE THE SECOND.—A large airy room, clean and 
bright with flowers—a Cancer Ward in the Middlesex Hospital, 
with its patients, some confined to bed, others dressed and 
sitting about at books or games, or, if men, with their pipes in 
thesmoking-room. Instead of their former state of negligence, 
they have now every attention and comfort that medical skill 
and nursing can give. It is not their possession for long, for, 
though some patients linger on for years, the average stay of 
patients in the Hospital is only between three or four months. 
The sole conditions imposed on their admission to the Middle- 
sex Hospital is that they are in dire poverty and afflicted with 
incurable cancer. It is the claim of the Hospital upon your 
attention and charity that it rescues men and women from 
the lonely, untended death in life of Scene the First (described 
above), and gives them all the ease and comfort that science 
and sympathy can give to the last days. 

This is no imaginative sketch. Were we to hint even at 
the truly terrible conditions of body and estate in which 
atients awaiting admission are now lying, the vision would 

a sickening nightmare. It is not to your sense of horror, 
but to your p ber we appeal. As you know the weariness 
and pain of illness, even when relieved by the attention and 
comfort of your home, will you not help those sick unto death 
who cannot help themselves? Funds are sorely needed, and 
your contribution cannot be too large nor too small to help 
to carry on the work. It will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Secretary-Superintendent, Mr. F. Clare Melhado, The 
Middlesex Hospital, Newman Street, London, W. 





\ ESSRS. ELLIS, Dealers in Rare Books, Prints, &c., 
4 have recently issued the following CATALOGUES :— 
CATALOGUE 115. BOOKS on GARDENING, NATURAL HISTORY, 
SPORTS, &c. 
CATALOGUE 116. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
CATALOGUE IX. RARE BOOKS and PRINTS of and relating to MUSIC. 
TALOGUE of BRITISH and AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES, No. IV. 
CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, No 12. 
29 New Bond Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Editiou ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1833 ; Barrett's Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar o 
Wakegeld, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem's Waltz, 1813; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1667 
Margaret Nicholsou’s Poems, 1810; Tumerlane, and other Poems, 1827; Scott's 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653; Lord 
Li lford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
18% ; Assurance Maguzive, first 13 vols.; Annals of Gallautry, 3 vols., 1814. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., HIRMINGHAM. 
JUST PUBLISHED FUR TRAFALGAR DAY, 
A NGL0-8ax0N SEA-SWAY, and SONNETS for the 
Hague Conference, 
By FREDERICK W. P. SWINBORNE, Author of 
“Trafalgar Day,” “Our Island England,” “The Cross of St. George,” &c. 
Price Ove Shilling. 
J, A. DODDS, Publisher, Coggeshall, Essex. 








Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Half- 

Yearly. - 

ll 2 res 


Including postage to any part of the United 2&7'¥ Quarter! 
EE i any ANN A eR ie: OS. Dnecs 


Tneluding postage to any of the Australasian 





Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
EEE “hadi cqegsessine <> snKgecenss ee 112 6....016 3....0 8 2 


MAPLE & CO’S 


FASY CHAIRS 


ARE 


REALLY COMFORTABLE 
Call and see them. There are 
HUNDREDS to CHOOSE FROM 


Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ Chairs” sent free 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 





PURCHASE YOUR FURNITURE 


at 
DRUCE’S 
It is Well Made and Inexpensive 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


OLD PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS 
GOOD SECOND-HAND TURKEY 


and 


PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 


at Lower Prices than are frequently asked 
for New and Inferior Qualities 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


DRUCE and CO, 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL. 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why anyone pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defies 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-l-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 
Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d, each or 3s, 6d. for one 
dozen, Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Gulden 
Lane, London, E.C, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £65,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
it is admirably adapted for gereral use, especially as a 








invalid aud dyspeptic, 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 16 & 3- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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THE KING 
AND THOUSANDS 
OF HIS SUBJECTS 


USE 
WATERMAN’S 


IDEAL FOUNTAIN 


PEN 
WHY DON’T YOU? 





Not because you have a better—there is no 
better. Waterman’s Ideal—in its Patent 
Spoon-Feed—holds an advantage over the 
next best and all other fountain pens which 
places it in an unassailable position. This 
Patent Spoon-Feed has solved the feed 
difficulty, and its invention has secured 
permanent first place for Waterman’s Ideal. 


The usefulness of the fountain pen has 
long been acknowledged. It is the exception 
now to find anyone without a fountain 
pen of some sort; and the more the out- 
standing merits of Waterman’s Ideal are 
realised, the more exceptional it will be 
to find anyone carrying a fountain pen 
which is not a Waterman’s Ideal, 


The steady flow of ink—regulated to a 
nicety by the Patent Spoon-Feed, the 
absence of all pen trouble from one year's 
end to another, the ease and comfort of 
writing day after day with the same nib— 
make Waterman’s Ideal of inestimable 
value to all writers. It does not leak or 
spurt, and any steel nib which you at 
present favour can be exactly matched. 
The gold one supplied with Waterman’s 
Ideal will last for years. 


XMAS GIFTS 
TO FRIENDS ABROAD 
POST 
WATERMAN’S IDEAL 
AT ONCE. 





**Eleven years ago HAROLD BEGBIE gave me the 
Waterman's Ideal with which I am writing this, and I 
calculate that I have written between 15 and 20 millions 
of words with this one nib, and it is still as good as ever.” 

&. KAY ROBINSON. 









Prices: 108. Gd., 156., 178. Gd., 2is., and upwards. 
In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 
Booklet post-free from —. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 





The regular use of Colman’s 
Mustard at the table 
of the best guarantees of a 
healthy 


is one 
appetite and good 
digestion. 


Colman’s: Mustard 


is appetizer, digester, tonic and 
flavouring in one. No dinner 
table is complete without a 


replenished Mustard-pot. 


Accept no substitute. 


Ree. S.I.B 








A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 


Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-froee 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 





TO 
WICKINS’ 


WwicKIN s’ 


READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFrEep Gresoy. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools, Beturns 


and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 


TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch 8 number post-frea, 





LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED 


Telephone: Central 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopr and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—With Numerous Illustrations by ELLEN M. 
CHURCHMAN, 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Old Friends with New Faces: 


ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES Transtiated into French 
and Set to Music by 


SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








(New York: 173 Broadway.) 





Price ONE SHILLING net. 


The King’s College Hospital Book of 


Cooking Reci : being a Collection of Recipes contributed by 
Friends of the ospital and Published in aid of the Fund for the 
Removal of King’s College Hospital to South London. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 


upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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wow READY 


— 





Volume I of the 


Cambridge History 


of 


’ o e 
English Literature 
Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master 
of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


NET 
15s. NET 


IN BUCKRAM, gs. 
IN HALF-MOROCCO, 


Volume I of this work is now ready. The sub-title is From Tue 
BgGINNINGS TO THE CycLEs oF Romance and the chapter 
headings, which give fuller indication of its scope, are as 
follows :—I, The Beginnings; II, Runes and Manuscripts ; 
III, Early National Poetry; IV, Old English Christian 
Poetry; V, Latin Writings in England to the Time of 
Alfred; VI, Alfred and the Old English Prose of his Reign ; 
VII, From Alfred to the Conquest; VIII, The Norman 
Conquest ; IX, Latin Chroniclers from the Eleveuth to the 


Thirteenth Centuries; X, English Scholars of Paris and | 


Franciscans of Oxford; XI, Early Transition English ; 
XII, The XIII and XIV, Metrical 
Romances, 1200-1500; XV, Pearl, Cleanness, 
Sir Gawayne; XVI and XVII, Later Transition English ; 
XVIII, The Prosody of Old and Middle English; XIX, 
Changes in the Language to the Days of Chaucer; XX, The 


Arthurian Legend; 
Patience and 


Anglo-French Law Language. 


STANDARD.—“ Lucidity and conciseness of statement are con- 
spicuously linked in this book with exact knowledge, the 
sense of proportion and critical insight. Altogether, the 

Cambridge History of English Literature has made an 

excellent beginning, and promises in its completed form to 

be one of the most valuable works of reference in the 


language.” 


MANCHESTER COURIER.—* The aim and scope of the work 
are unrivalled by any existing histories of English literz- 
ture, and the present volume reaches a standard which, if 
maintained, will make the work a national possession. Such 
a history has been long desired, and the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press are to be congratulated on 
their venture.” 


The work will be completed in fourteen volumes. 


All the volumes will be sold separately, price 9s. net each in 

buckram or 15s. net in half-morocco. But there is a special 
subscription price for the complete work in either binding, 
namely, £5 5s. net for the buckram (payable in fourteen 
instalments of 7s. 6d. on publication of the separate volumes), 
and £8 15s. net for the half-morocco (payable in fourteen 
instalments of 12s. 6d.) Subscribers may send in their names 
to any bookseller. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 
London, Fetter Lane: C. F. Clay, Manager 


A NEW SERIES ON SUBJECTS OF 
VITAL INTEREST TO EVERY CITIZEN 


SOCIAL. PROBLEMS 
SERIES 


THIS new Series aims at treating current questions of social 
interest not only in a lucid and popular manner, but also in 
the light of present-day principles, present-day facts, and, 
above all, present-day needs. 

The volumes are, in every case, entrusted to writers who 
have made a special and detailed study of the themes with 
which they are called on to deal. 


YVUST PUBLISHED. 


SOCIALISM. 
By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 
THE CHILDREN, M.A. 


Edinburgh University. 

TRADE UNIONISM. By R. Bett, M.P., Secretary Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, London. 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, By Rev. 
M. KAUFMANN, M.A., Author of “Socialism and Modern 
Thought.” 

LAND VALUES AND TAXATION, By Epwin Apam, 
M.A., LL.B. 

THE CITIZEN AND HIS DUTIES. By W. F. Trorrer, 


M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on Law in the University of Cambridge. 


3y Professor ALEX. DARROCH, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Arno_p Harris MATHEW. 


THE GOLDEN POETS 


General Editor: OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 





Price 2s. Gd. net per volume in cloth ; 3s. 6d, net in leather. 


In “ The Golden Poets” an effort has been made to combine 
Zach volume contains 


scholarship with daintiness of form. 
an essay by a writer of the highest standing, who has in each 
| case selected the poems to be included. Explanatory notes 
are given at the end of each volume. The utmost care has 
been taken to present a perfect text. The bindings are 
designed by Pau Wooprorre. The portrait frontispiece 
and title-page in each volume, both in photogravure, are by 
A. 8. Hartrick. Each volume is illustrated with Eight 
Illustrations in colours by such artists as Jesstr M. Kine, 
C. Pears, Eni. Srannore Forses, GILBERT JAMES, 
and EpMUND SULLIVAN. 
With the exception of Mr. Birrell’s BROWNING, now well 


' 

| advanced, this series of twelve volumes is now complete, and 

| steadily advances in popularity. 

| “Here are the finest works of the sweetest singers in our 

| language, in delightful little volumes, beautifully printed, with 
admirable colour pictures by competent artists, and biographical 
and critical introductions by some of the most accomplished of 
living men of letters. And all this for half-a-crown! The 

| yolumes before us are in all respects excellent.”—The Standard. 








vems of Editor 
SPENSER W. B. YRats. 
| WHITTIER A. C. BENSON. 
SCOTT OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
COLERIDGE Prof. Eowarp DowDeEN. 
LONGFELLOW Prof. GeornGe SAINTSBURY. 
| HERRICK Canon IHlenray C. BEEcuING. 
| TENNYSON Prof. H. J. C. Grierson. 
KEATS ARTHUR Symons, 
BYRON CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
WORDSWORTH Prof. W. MacNeILe Dixon. 
SHELLEY Prof. J, CuurTon COLLINS, 
BROWNING tt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 


16 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; 
and Edinburgh. 
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FIRST NUMBER Have You Selected 
READY ON MONDAY NEXT. Your Friend’s 


THE AMAS GIFT? 
N E W Q UA RTE RLY, | Don’t believe there is any other one 


article so universally suitable as a 





A Review of Science and Literature. 
Edited by 6 SWAN “i PEN. 
DESMOND MACCARTHY. Don’t be persuaded that any other 


fountain pen is ‘“‘just as good” as the 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: i i 
“SWAN ”—it isn’t! 

LORD RAYLEIGH (President of the Royal 
Society). How do we Perceive the Direction 
of Sound? No other gift will prove so useful, and it will be 

The Note Books of SAMUEL BUTLER (the Author appreciated more than anything else. 
of “Erewhon ”). ianiiadiaecaigigipeatiean 

MAX BEERBOHM. On Fires. EVERY PEN A PLEASURE, 

Hon. R. J. STRUTT, F.R.S. Can we Detect our —___—_— 

Drift through Space? Prices 10/6 upwards. 

Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL. The Study Of! Imperial Registered Postage, 6d.; Foreign, 1s. per Pen, 
Mathematics SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 

STURGE MOORE. Baudelaire. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

G. L. STRACHEY. The Last Elizabethan. 


G. A. PALEY. Biology and Politics. MABIE; TODD & C O., 


ARTHUR SYMONS. A Triptych of Poets. 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Half-a-crown net. Yearly Subscription, 10s., post-free, BRANCHES: 
a 93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 39 Bedford St., London, W.C. Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 











Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. | THE UNION BANK OF 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s | AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


C H L O R O DY N E. Established 1837. Incorporated 18N, 


| rae 
The Best Remedy known for | The only Palliative in Paid-up Capital ....c.ccosecees-cosessescee21,500,000 


COUGHS, COLDS, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, Reserve Fund .......s+sssesseesssseeeeee 21,170,000 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. P 
tin ttn 0 iin He Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. | Heap OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC, 
miltinaseinch Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
DIARRHCEA, DYSENTERY, each bottle. | onthe Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 


and CHOLERA - . - Of all Chemists, 1/11, 2/9, and 4/6. | States and New Zealand. 
= ae Se bs — ° TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
; . , — 2 — , . BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
| , Sis , Ir. ol s Brow Alorod yne. 
To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodys DEPOSITS are’ received for fixed periods, 2 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. - | terms whieh may bocssertained cncgplieation, — 
“K” BOOTS ‘INNES SMITH & CO.|MEDOC. 


83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. ainiehieie 
are made to suit all Climates and all bayer SoLrE PRopRIETORS VIN ORDINAIRE. Bots. §-Bots. 
Residents abroad can order from the local ntnggencd eae eT ; 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot G LEN ALDIE. —_ poeeness. 7. queens 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from ‘ine Liaue Scotch isky ’ er doz. ight Dinner Wine. 1e quality 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 7 x’ Ly Be cm Waieny, Oe, yer dos. of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 

‘ = ‘ wine usually sold at wuch higher 


“K” SHOES. | INISH ISLA. | Prices. 
| Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage | s T BE s T E P Ky be 
a Se Ty > a ~ / paid. 4 y . 
EAF CAN HEAR So bo Ahotned alee from— Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
THE D : * | Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John | one "in cammmiaes 4 te 
5 Vv i ~ ; b e. com} 
Use the Sule Pe See ~ St., Liverpool. | found very superior to wine 
r—. proved Scenes umpm. Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., | usually sold at higher prices. 
iF you - —— write to 7, We Fa Manchester. The appreciation this wine meets 
you to hear ordinary conversation. bvention - th fr th stantl reas- 
endorsed by eminent aurists. Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. = pGeem the coustintty tes - 
Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the - -——- — cures us in London and the 
IN JE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION Provinces, gives us additional con- 
—"* TUBE CO., ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR fidence in submitting it to those 
86 Queen’s Road, Brighton. | who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
= sapien neem QUALITY M 0 T 0 F R | E Z E. 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
iM Order ble b Paid to any Railway Statin, wcluding Cases 
Cheques and Money Urders payable to The accepted standard of comparison. and Bottles. 


1 BAKE Money Orders to be made All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Joun BAxER. a : ; sane COLOUR GREYWETHER Claret eold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, (and 13 others). 


Strand, to JOHN BAKER,. ef 1 Wellington ——_—_—- JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


treet. Business Letters should be addressed Yescriptive . ith Patte om t2 
Street. Busi 8 should bE Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the | WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


———— i ” = WOOLLEN | 
to THe PusBLisnEr, “ Spectator” Ofice, BALLYMENAGH racrory, Ltd. LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 


1 Wellinaton Street, London, W.C. GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUABE, W. Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





MOWBRAY’S 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


NICHOLAS FERRAR. 


By H. P. K. SKIPTON. With Fifteen Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net, 
Mr. Skipton’s object in this volume is to tell the story of Nicholas Ferrar and his work with the help and in the light of the new 


infor 


mation which has been forthcoming on the subject in recent years. 


The attractive Cover Design is a careful reproduction of one of the famous Little Gidding bindings of the seventeenth century. 





—— 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFTIT-BOOK.,. 


CHRISTMAS FAITH AND FACT: Readings on the Incarnation, 
Illustrated by Painter and Poet. 
Arranged by AGNES L. ILLINGWORTH, Compiler of “The Resurrection and the Life.” 


THIRTY-SEVEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS. 
3s. 6d. net. 





LEADERS OF THE CHURCH, 
1800-1900. 
Edited by the Rt. Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
3s. 6d. net each. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


By D. C. LATHBURY. 


F. D. MAURICE. 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
DR. PUSEY. By G. W. E. Russet. 
DEAN CHURCH. By D.C. Latusvry. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By R. G. WILBERFORCE. 
DR. LIDDON. By G. W. E. Rossext. 
BISHOP WESTCOTT. By Joszra CrarrToy. 


“Tt can hardly be doubted that a successful career is in store for the series. 
saeThe notion of entrusting the work to laymen is admirable."’"—Times. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 
PORTRAITS AND ESSAYS. 
By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
Revised Edition, 5s. net. 
“Mr. George Russell will always command an audience by his bright and 





vigorous style. And in this volume of Portraits and Exsays we have him, 
certainly in some of them, quite at bis best.”"—Church Times. 

“Mr, Russell’s book has solid value as embodying a thoughtful layman's 
view of the present position and prospects of the Church.’’—Guardian, 





FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. 


By the Rev. GEORGE BRETT, M.A., sometime 
Secretary of the Londen Diocesan Council of Preventive, 
Rescue, and Penitentiary Work. Edited, with a Prefatory 
Memoir, by the Rev. JEsSE Brett, L.Th., Chaplain of All 
Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne. 

2s. net. 

THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 
An Explanation of the Origin, History, and Significance 
of the Festival Days and Fasting Days of the English 
Church. 

By VERNON STALEY, 
Provost of the Cathedral Church of S. Andrew, Inverness, Author 
of “ The Catholic Religion,” &c. 
3s. 6d. net. 





THE CHURCHMAN’S 
PENNY LIBRARY. 


General Editor: The Editor of “ The Sign.” 


1 OUR CHURCH. WHAT IT TEACHES AND OFFERS US. By the 
Rev. W. C. E, Newsott, M.A., Canou and Chancellor of 8. Paul's 

Cathedral. [Second Impression, completing 50,000, in the press, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE “IMITATION OF CHRIGT.” By 
Tuomas A Kempis, 

ALONG THE ROAD. A BOOK OF VERSE FOR COMMON DAYS. 
Compiled by G. M. IneLanp BLacxsurne, 

THE PRAYER BOOK. WHAT IT IS AND HOW WE SHOULD 
USE IT. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 

CHURCHMAN’'S HANDY DICTIONARY. 


ROBERT DOLLING: MISSION PRIEST. A Biographical Sketch. 
Br Atan Hascomse, 


In the press. Ready Dec, 7th. 
7 THOUGHTS ON SOME COLLECTS. By Mrs. Romanes. 
8 “SONGS OF DAWN.” A BOOK OF VERSE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By A. R. G. 
9 ABOUT SOME FAVOURITE HYMNS. By H. P. K. Sxrrton. 


“* Messrs. Mowbray have made a yet bolder experiment, going down to the 
irreducible minimum with their ‘Churchman’s Penny Library.’ The con- 
stituents are very small, but they are not tracts; they are books, printed 
with decent types on decent r, aud containing good matter...... There isa 
touch of genius about the whole idea.’"—Church Times. 


WHY I AM AN ANGLO -CATHOLIC. 
A Course of Addresses by the Rev. G. A. COBBOLD, 
B.A., Vicar of S. Bartholomew's, Ipswich. 


With a Preface by ATHELSTAN RILEY, M.A. 
Is. net. 


n 


oa f+ @ 





MOWBRAY’S DEVOTIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


Edited by Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Ely, and Principal of Ely Theological College. 
Paper, 1s. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather limp, 2s. net. 


SPIRITUAL & ASCETIC LETTERS of SAVONAROLA. 


With a Foreword by Rev. H. Scorr HoLLanp, D.D. 


BISHOP KEN’S PRACTICE OF DIVINE LOVE. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
KEBLE’S LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL. 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD’S DEVOTIONS. 
LETTERS AND REFLECTIONS OF FENELON. 





Coloured Frontispiece and Thirty-five Full-page Half-Tone Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By AGATHA G. TWINING, Author of “The Children’s Creed.” 
“When I wanted to interest my children in the history of Westminster Abbey I could find no book which was easy enough 
for them to understand. I had therefore to set to work and write one for them. As there may be some other boys and girls, 
like mine, who want ‘dry history’ made very easy and interesting, this little book is sent out into our big world in the hope 


that it will suit them too.”—Preface. 





A BOOK of the CHARGES of the RIGHT REV. ALEXANDER CHINNERY-HALDANE, 


Sometime Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. Edited by ELEANOR C. GREGORY. 3s. 6d. net. 





A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd. 


34 Great Castle Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 106 S. Aldate’s Street, Oxford. 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE PUBLICATION 
OF 1907. 


FATHER AND SON 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 
The entrancing biography of the early years of a well-known man of 
letters. 
Elemental in its presentment of the differences and difficulties in the 
relationship between 


FATHER AND SON 


at conflict in 





Beautiful in the humanity of the two characters, 
temperament—in creed and ideal. 


Full of the true pathos of a real love struggling for expression and 
mastery against a widening divergence of personality between 


FATHER AND SON 


The book is written with exquisite and rare taste, guided by the 
consummate literary quality of the author. 


It has already been received as a very human document of love, of 
life, and of character centring round the two figures of 


FATHER AND SON 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF 


FATHER AND SON 


“This singular, significant, and most fascinating book. It is beautifully written, a 
literary document of the most sensitive taste and susceptibility. It would be impossible 
to imagine a task of regretful and fond remembrance undertaken with more propriety, 
or with a more detached and delicate sense of balance. There is not a father but could 
learn something of consideration and sympathy from its perusal, nor a son but should 
follow its course with a kind indulgence. And since everyone is either parent or child, 
there is no one but should find in it some personal appeal to the most primitive and 
the most enduring of all human associations.” —Daily Telegraph. 


FATHER AND SON 


« As we read on we find ourselves becoming more and more fascinated by the curious, 
almost unearthly, picture of the father, with his fixed ideas about religion. We feel that 
it was something which the author was bound to write ; and we cannot but feel with 
what tenderness and even reverence he has accounted for the bigotry of the father, ag 
the son by slow degrees breaks from his control.” —Daily News. 


FATHER AND SON 


“TIis sentences flow like a river, noe a ‘swart and bubble crested stream,’ but 
cheerful and alive, breaking constantly into ripple and music, but never ceasing to flow, 











never tardy, never interrupted, never ringing harshly. It is a pure delight and a most 
valuable lesson to read such writing. Butthe charm is wielded unconsciously, and is 
therefore all the more powerful. Let no one suppose that the spirit of this book is un- 
filial. "It could not have been written except by one to whom the filial relation was 
most dear and sacred.”—British Weekly. 


FATHER AND SON 


“Tho progress of the story, the struggle for moral liberation in the boy, is set forth 
with a strength and delicacy which will secure for this book a distinguished place in 
the spiritual literature of our times. The writer has managed to convey the truth 
that even these oppressively austere parents contained in the very nature they imparted | 
to the boy fragments of liberty and even levity which might have made them human. 
Indeed; the understream of tender parental affection is everywhere apparent, and its 
frustration in the chill of Calvinist practices strikes a powerfully pathetic note. It 
would be easy to stir amusement and indignation. But without quenching these 
emotions in the reader, the author has achieved the higher and better end of arousing 
and maintaining sympathy with the striking and heroic character which a creed so 
repulsive in its main aspect was able to support.”—Nation. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


rer 


Price 6d.; by post, $a, 


“UNCLE REMUS’s 


MAGAZINE.” 


Edited by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
(Author of the “ Brer Rabbit ” Stories), 
THE LATEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
FULL OF GOOD THINGS, 
NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW ReApy, 


Of all Booksellers and N ° 
The International News Conpany, 6 Rew 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London,'‘E.c. 
-_— NK... 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 

BELFAST. = 
Manu/facturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
hildren’s 1/3 dos. 


Children’s 1/ | Hesnstitched, 
CAMBRIC fae Fe | Lier aoc 











Samples and 
Price Lists 


Post Free, 49 





“ The Irish Cambrigs of M 
POCKET Rouinson & Cieaven ove 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Di 
IRISH Napkiue, 5/6 per doz. ‘Table Clot # 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. F, eal hey oy 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/1) per yar, 
ea Roller towelling, 3d, 
DAMASK 2,72, Be 
Glass Cloths, 
per doz. 
fase —~% Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
zinens an zinen Diaper, 8jd, per y ~) , 
Huckuaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. sates — 
and 
TABLE wstte LINEN, 

Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRs, 

By Miss ‘THackerar. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 
CIATIONf£or BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSEKVANIS, 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLE'T repruited 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stain ps, OF in quautities at the rate 


of 10s. re 100, on applcution to the SECRETAKY, 
Ceutral Office, Denon House, Vauxlull Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Dovations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Baukers, Messrs, BARCLAY aad 
CU., 1 Pell Mall ust, 8. W, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable Jrom, and Sub- 
seriplions received by, Tue OLp Conver 





BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Doston, Mass, U.S.A,; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 aad 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A,; Mbssrs. 
BRENTANO, York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Dennsylcania Ave, Wash- 


Union Square, New 
ington, D.C.; Tue Supscniprion NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, U.S.A,; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprary, 224 Jiue de Jiivuli, Paria; Tue 
Harotp A, WiLson Company, LtD., 35 
King Street Toronto, A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BUOKSELLING Dep6t, Cuirv and Port Said; 
and Wa. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Jowa, 


Chicago, 


West, Canada ; 


Subscriptions only received by GorRDON 





AND Gortcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; Prictor Anp Cou- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; Tk. SpRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W. C. Riesy, Adelaide. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, a 





Or at the Office, 
NGTON ST., STRAND. 


I WELLI 
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NEW NOVELS. 


FLLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


Novel founded on Italian Life in the Middle of the Last Century, 
bee - In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 6s. 


CAPTAIN VIVANTI’S PURSUIT. By G.S. 
Gopxim, Author of “‘ The Life of Victor Emmanuel,” “The Monastery of 
San Marco,” “ Stories from Italy,” &c. ‘ 

«4 pleasant eters Ye local colour and suggestion of the period are very 
"—Daily Mail. 
wall done iy conceived story.”—Court Journal. 
' z In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JAEL: AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. By 
D. 
Be oeent to ool well as a book for the young person. It isirreproach- 
able in tone, and miles removed from the trashiness which is too often 
thought good enough for the young sister or niece.”—P.T.0. Weskly. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
THE NEW VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
‘An Australian Story. By 8S. G. Fretpmve, Author of ‘‘The Southern 
t,” * Down to th Sea in Ships,” &c. 
“It abounds in incident, good humour ripples through it, and the reader 
will find plenty to laugh over.” —Sydney Daily Telegraph. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. net. 


THE: MASTER KEY. A Story of Inspiration. 
By Groner Rorps. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 4to, stiff boards, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DAYS OF THE FLOOD. An Epic in 
Three Cantos. By Antruur Enwest Cares, Author of “Indian Love,” 
«Essays and Poems,” “ A Christmas Reverie,” “A Study of the English 

ture.” 
«} poem io three short cantos, and written in neatly-turned ape: gl 
—Aimes, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d. 


LIFE’S CAMEOS. Sonnets and Poems. By 
. W. Adams. 
“tye sonnets are gracefully and harmoniously written. A book which 
should be read with interest by any sympathetic lover of try." —Scotsman. 
“Sonnets marked by a reflective and sensitive fancy, which has considerable 
charm.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
In feap. 4to, bound in cloth, price 5s, 


EYES.IN SOLITUDE. By Rev. W. Moorg, 
Author of “ Nocturnes and other Poems,” “ Lost Chords,” &c. 
“The verse has admirable qualities.”"— Manchester Guardian, 
“ The volume is altogether a fine one."— Glasgow Herald, 
In crown 8yvo, bound in limp parchment, price 2s. 


THE KNIGHT MYSTIC, AND OTHER 
VERSES. By Epwarp J. Tuomrsoy. 
“4 varied collection of verse by an author of some skill in turning his 
lines.” —Bvening Standard. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Vols. 17-20 completing this Edition 


The Pentland Edition 
of Stevenson’s Works 








In 20 Volumes 
10 gs. net per set 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE 


The publication of this handsomely produced and capably 
edited edition of the works of R. L. S. is now complete. 


This edition is limited to 1,550 numbered sets, 1,500 only of 
which are for sale, and over seventy-five per cent. of these were 
subscribed for before the completion of the edition. As copies 
become scarce the publishers reserve the right to increase the 
price—at present, however, the price remains at ten guineas 
per set. 


As regards the outward presentation of the volumes we cannot 
do better than quote the Daily News :— 


“The fine paper, the bold type, and the handsome binding make an | 


honourable setting for a collection of books which every admirer of 
Stevenson must long to possess. Nothing has been left undone to 
put before the public the whole of Stevenson’s works in an 
attractive and perfect form.” 


As regards what is more important—the matter—the Standard 
bays :— 

“Lovers of Stevenson, if fortunate enough to subscribe to this 
splendid limited edition of his writings, have ample reason to con- 
gratulate themselves, for the man who has the whole twenty volumes on 
his shelves can never be at a loss for entertainment. Mr. Gosse’s notes 
are mtimate and in admirable taste. They help us to understand 
Sfevenson’s mood at every turn of his chequered, picturesque, 
strenuous life.” 

PLEASE WRITE for PROSPECTUS. 


ee a ——EE 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 











DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8 x 5%, price 6s.; calf,) 10s. 6d. nét. 


Another Book of 
“s  Wersesfor Children ;...... 


Selected and Edited by E. V. 
eeeenettiens LUCAS. With Coloured Frontis) New 
» Piece and Title-page, besides 
COMPILATION.” jumerous Black-and-White Illus- Volume 
tration, by FRANCIS D. for 
—Atheneum. BEDFORD. Largecrown 8vo, 
on superfine paper, fancy cloth Ohildren. 
boards (from a design by F. D. 
BEDFORD), gilt top, 6s. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG ACO 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS, 
With Coloured Frontispiece and _ Title-page, besides 
numerous Black-and-White Illustrations, by FRANCIS D. 
BEDFORD. 


A Wonder Book of Old Romance 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by A. G, 
WALKER, Sculptor. 


A prose version of thirteen old romances, of varying length. 
The originals belong to the time before Chaucer. The author has 
endeavoured to preserve, with the excellent stories contained in 
the old legends, many details of mediwval life, the customs of 
chivalry, and the forgotten atmosphere of romance. 


A List of volumes in this well-known FINE ART SERIES will be 
sent POST-FREE on application, 











A New and Original Book for Children by the Author of “Mrs. 
Green,” &c. 


Otherland. Otherland. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “Mrs. Green,” With 
numerous Illustrations by DorotHy Furniss. Demy 8vo, 
printed on superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Boards, 3s, 6d, 


2nd Edition Now Ready. 


Why-Why and Tom-Cat. 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by 
GorDON BROWNE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“ These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
originality and imagination which makes the book charming—even to grown- 
ups.” — World. 

Mt A real children’s book for children of the best kind.”"—Morning Leader. 


Tales of Mirth and Marvel from 
the Ingoldsby Legends. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE,;R.I. The new volume in 
DARTON’S 3s. net Fine Arr Series. Crown 8vo, art linen. 


This is a selection from the best and most popular of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, which it is believed will prove acceptable to 
many readers who shrink from attacking the original work on 
account of its great length. The selected Tales are here most 
humorously illustrated.by Gordon Browne, 


anew Edith Vernon’s Life-Work. 


EDITION With Illustrations in Colour by R. WHEEL- 
(the 17th). WRIGHT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE MERRY TALES OF THE 
WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE. 

This new version of a most amusing jest book universally 
popular with our forefathers has been slightly expanded and 
entirely rewritten. Mr. Gordon Browne has thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the jests, many of which have become proverbial, 
The Illustrations are printed in Colours in the best style. 

Fancy cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 





London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Limited. 
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No Children’s. Bookshelf or School Library 
should be without 


STELLA AUSTIN'S STORIES. 


BEN CRAMER: Working Jeweller. Illustrated, Third Edi- 
tion, cloth, 2s, 

“ Itis not often thata pleasanter or better written story for children can be 
met with than ‘Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.’ The tone of the book is 
thoroughly Wholesome.”—Scotsman. 

FOR OLD SAK&’S SAKE. Illustrated, Fourth Edition, cloth, 2s. 

GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S SHOES. Illustrated, Sixth 
Edition, cloth, 2s. 

KENNETH’S CHILDREN. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 

“ The authoress has the great gift of originality......Even the writer's style 
varies with each tale."—Times of india. 

“Will be much enjoyed by dog-lovers.”—Athenzum. 


MOTHER BUNCH. Illustrated, cloth, 2s, 

** A beautiful story, most charmingly told.”—Schoolmaster. ‘ 

‘« The story is really pretty, and Galahad, with his big sponge and his habit 
of chanting in his bath, succeeds .. being good and attractive—a combination 
rare indeed in books for the young.”—St. James's Gazette. 

OTHER PEOPLE. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 

“A thoroughly good book. Ray is a splendid character, and one which 

every boy and girl should try to copy.” —Schoolmaster, 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PAT : a Story for Boys and Girls. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“One of the prettiest stories of child life. Even the adult reader will take 
a greot liking to the lively Irish boy.’’—Christian World. 


RAGS AND TATTERS. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

«Boys and girls who have not read ‘ Rags and Tatters’ have something very 
pleasant indeed before them. Rags and Tatters are two dogs which get 
stolen. The interest never flags.”—Englishman (Calcutta). 
SOMEBODY. Illustrated by H. Pernericx. Cloth, Is. 
STUMPS. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“A bright and vigorous story, full of the charm and peculiarly attractive 
habits of children evidently taken from life.” —Schoolmaster, 

TIB AND SIIB. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“* The book is charmingly written, and Tib is a little girl we fall in love with 

at first sight.”—Academy. 


TOM, THE HERO. Illustrated, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
“A perfect book for boys, full of adventures and Nature's best impulses.” 


—Queen. 
UNCLE PHILIP. Lilustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Stories well adapted for ‘ young people’ are provided in abundance by 
Wells nér and Co., and we may single out * Uncle Philip.’ "—Outlook, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


A. and C. BLACK’S 
FOURTH AUTUMN LIST. 


LETTERS OF DR. JOHN BROWN, 


with Letters from Ruskin, Thackeray, and 
Others. Edited by his Son and D. W. Forrest, D.D, 
With Biographical Introductions by ELIZABETH T. M‘LALeEN, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


BACHELOR GIRL IN BURMA. 


By G. E. Mitton, Author of “A Bachelor Girl in London,” 
“The Children’s Book of London,” &c. Containing 95 Full- 
page [Illustrations from the Author's Photographs, and a 
Sketch Map, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, net. 











SUGGESTION IN EDUCATION. 





By M. W. KeatinGE, M.A., Reader in Education in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Author of “The Great Didactic of John | 


Amos Comenius.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. net. 


NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. Illus- 


trated and Described by EpiITH A. Browne, Author of 
“Gothic Architecture” in the same Series. Containing 48 
Full-page Illustrations from Photographs, and an Illustrated 
Glossary of Architectural Terms, square demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 








A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 








AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


a, 
A SELECTION FROM 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.'S AUTUMN List 


VIDA; or, The Iron Lord of Kirktow 
By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ Kit Kennedy,” &. Large n 
cloth boards, gilt top. With 4 Illustrations on ive Paper, 6s. ——s Gy 
The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Mr. Crockett has done nothing bettér ” 
“‘ Another kindly picture of life in a Scotch town......Mr. Orockel 
good story and tells it well.""—Duily Telegraph, ott tells 4 


OUR CITY OF GOD. By J. Brrertzy, BA 

uthor of ‘‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” “ i ea. 

my ae 8v0, Got Sones, gilt top, Os Statice of the Soul, be! 
“ That it will maintain, can hardl h lread 

reputation need hardly be said.” —Leicester Pea. os ¥ deservedly high 


FAITH AND VERIFICATION. with other 
Studies in Christian Thought and Life. By Principal E. GRIF 
JONES, Author of “The Ascent Through Christ,” Ae. Largee eee 
cloth boards, gilt top. With Photogravure Portrait, 56, worn in, 

“A very welcome and valuable contribution to the library of religion,” 
—Leicester Post, 


THOUGHTS FOR LIFE’S JO 
By Guise ten MAsEEEOS, ae. ~~ F.B.S.E., Auth 
or Quiet Hours,” &c. -» Clot’ ds, gi 
and marker, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. — am, 


THE GOSPEL OF GRACE. By J. D. Jonzs, 
Large 


M.A., B.D., Author of “Christ's Path to the Cross,” 

crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. od stiches oe. 
JESUS AND HIS TEACHING. By Enicg 

VON SCHRENCK, Mag. Theol. Translated by J. WARSCHAUER, i A 

». Phil., Author of “ The N EV ” traer og 

tone ged ew Evange Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


A VOICE FROM CHINA. By Grirrira Jony, 


D.D., Edin., Hankow. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


STORIES OF OLD. Bible Stories Retold. By 
Cc. D. MICHAEL, Author of “* Noble Deeds,” &e. 4to, cloth boards with 
8 Original Illustrations on Art Paper, 2s. 64. net. : 
“We commend the book to Sunday School teacher r 
generally.” — Methodist Sunday School Record. ves nae people 


PRACTICAL LAY PREACHING AND 
SPEAKING TO MEN. By H. JEFFS (Editor of “The Christian 
a ae — we Sermons and Addresses by } 

reachers and Speakers, Crown 8vo, 256 pages, cloth bo: 2 
“The book will be of great service to all whe take the plattorss™ —_— 
—Darly News, 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 1908. 
4 Coloured Plates and one-half of the Book in Colour. Coloured pa 
boards, varnished, 3s. ; cloth boards, with design in gold and colours 

. * Se ees budget as one could put into the hands of the youngsters, 

t has admirable stories, amusing rhymes, and a host of capital 
pictures.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. — 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, 
And of al 1 Booksellers. 








Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Old Messmates. By Rornerax 


Hvrst. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING. 

THE COLOUR OF HOUNDS. By “ Marntop.” 

| ALLOWANCE IN PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

| THE LATE LORD CHESHAM. 

SOME FEATURES OF THE MOTOR SHOW AT OLYMPIA. 
| Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &e. 





 cviee ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
| “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
| letters marked “* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
| be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
| be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
| with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 
| Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
| 400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
| photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 


~ | All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
_ | first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 


| which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
| 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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some “R.T.S.” Books. 


ARTISTIC C'FT-BOOK. 
handsome folio (16} by 32] ins.), bound in white cloth, gilt, gilt top, 16s. net. 
4 THE GOSPEL IN PICTURES, 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
OUR LORD. 


, in 24 Original Coloured Pictures by HAROLD COPPING. 
Boicel swonty-foar Pictures Described by the LORD BISHOP OF 
PC RHAM (Dr. Haxpuer C. G. Movie). 16s, net. me 

The {THENEUM says:—“ The artist bas imagination and religious 
y is an excellent colourist, and a bold drauchtsman. Altogether these 
feeling, seem to us likely to fulfil their purpose, which, as set forth in the 

— is to ‘appeal both to religious conviction and artistic feeling.’ The 
sf expositions of the Bishop of Durham are eloquent and illuminating. 

= water-colours have been admirably reproduced, Indeed, praise is due to 

i icncethed in the genesis of this sumptuous volume.” __ : 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“ The volume makes the Life of Christ more 
]. and the narrative is easier of cowprebension.......The pictures are not 

Tey faithful reproductions of Palestinian life as seen to-day; they are a 

orden of scenes that might have been enacted nearly 2,000 years ago. 

They make their appeal to the artistic sense, and to the religious instinct and 

conviction Thus they become a great teaching ministry, with a greater 

sermon, and a keener search than a confessioual.” 


power that a 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
THE HIGH-PRIESTLY PRAYER: 


Macmillan’s New Books 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


Second Series. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The STANDARD.—“* Is in many ways greater than the First, which won so 
much fame—because it is the product of a supreme manhood, of a period 
peculiarly rich in poetical activities.......lndeed, the Second Series of ‘ The 
Garden that I Love’ should frankly delight all lovers of good poetry and of 
fine suggestive prose.” 





2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, 8vo, 
15s, net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. | 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 


With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 





ional Commentary on the Seventeenth Chapter of 
‘ Dera By the Right Rev, H. C. G. "MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. Cloth gilt, Ss, 6d. (Just ready. | 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS | 
OF THE YEAR. 


| 

By the Right Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, Lord Bishop of Durham. With | 

Photogravure Portrait, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d.; also padded paste grain, 6s, net. | 

The RECORD says :—*‘ There is not a chapter in the book which does not 

yield some wise direction, some searching or some bracing thought. We have 
rarely met a devotional volume of more solid value.”’ 


By the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. 
THE ASHES OF ROSES, 


AND OTHER BIBLE STUDIES. . 
With Photogravure Portrait, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
The CHRISTIAN WORLD says :—‘“‘ We have here what might be called the 
concentrated essence of one of the most ingeniously original preachers our 


welus seen." EUGENE STOCK’S NEW BOOK. 
TALKS ON ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL: 


SPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The METHODIST TIMES says:—‘ This volume is a gold mine to every 
teacher of a senior class.” 


NEW CHEAP EDITION. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. 


An Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By JOSEPH ANGUS, 
M.A., D.D. Revised and partly Rewritten by Rev. 5. G. GREEN, D.D. 
&48 pp. New Cheap Edition Large crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; bound 
in half-paste grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 4s. 6d, net; or in half-morocco, 
7s. 6d; net. 
The BRITISH WEEKLY says “This handbook, of more than 800 pages, 
contains a mass of information which cannot elsewhere be found in so con- 
venient aud compact a form.” 





*.* With intimate personal recollections of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
D. G. Rossetti, and other famous men. 


2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 
And other East African Adventures. 


By Licut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With numerous 
Illustrations, Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 





The TIMES.—* The story he tells us is given very simply and quietly, with 
nolaiming whatever ateffect. It does not need it; the factsare overpoweringly 
dramatic by themselves. No wonder Mr. Selous, when reading the proof- 
sheets, found the best part of two nights pass like magie, and it is certain that 
every reader will be equally spellbound.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





——— 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6a 








”-sSGRANFORD SERIES._New Volume. 
SILAS MARNER. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. With Tllustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White by HUGH THOMSON, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 





___ DR. HORTON’S DAILY READINGS. 
FOR DAWN OR TWILIGHT. 


An Anthology selected from the Writings and Sermons of R. F. HORTON, 
M.A., D.D., and Arranged for Daily Use by ALICE TATTON. Large 
crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The TRIBUNE says :—** These brief selections of every day of the year will 
be welcomed in many a manse and homme.” 
The RECORD says:—*“ It abounds in stimulating thought.” 
he METHODIST TIMES says:—‘“ If Dr. Horton’s head be often in the 
heavens, his feet are ever on the earth, and there is a combination of sobriety 
and spimtuality herein which is very refreshing.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—* It will be a good year for any one 
who uses them as they are meant to be used.” 


GRIFFITH JOHN: 


THE STORY OF FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA. 
By the Rev. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON, D.D. With 2 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Lilustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says “Readers will find in this book 
the portrait-of a strong, lovable man, of great tenacity of purpose, and wonder- 
ful industry. He has in him the staff of which great soldiers and explorers 
are made,” 
The CHRISTIAN WORLD says:—‘‘No one can read the story without 
being inwardly refreshed. The mere adventure side of it is stirring to a 
degree,” 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME. 
New Editions iiustrated by HAROLO COPPING. 

With 31 Plates, beautifully printed in duple tone ink, large crown Svo, 
I andsome design, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

With 31 Full-page Plates, beautifully printed in duple tone ink, large 
crown 8vo, full gilt, with leather medallion centre, bevelled boards, gilt 
top, headbands, and silk register, 5s. 

ith 31 Plates, beautifully printed in duple tone ink, large crown 8vo, 
bound in three-quarter morocco, 6s. 6d. net. 


IAN MACLAREN’S NEW BOOK. 
ST. JUDE'S. 


With 11 Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ane BRITISH WEEKLY says :—* In literary power ‘St. Jude's’ is equal to 
e best of Dr. W atson’s writings. There is a youthful freshness and 
ragrance in these stories which proves that for the writer the skies of ‘ Auld 
Syne’ were never dimmed.” ; 
Please ask any Bookseller Jor a copy of the R.T.S. New 32-paged Illustrated 
Iast of Gift-Books. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACI SOCLETY, 
4 Bouverie Street and 65 St. Paul's, London, E.C. 


‘ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
Republished from the Observer. By AUSTIN HARRISON. 
Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
, 


5th and Cheaper Edition. 


‘RAMBLES & STUDIES IN GREECE 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.0. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


J. R. ILLINGWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


| THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
| “ Apologetically Considered. By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

| LIGHT AND LIFE. 


| Sermons by the late Rev. JAMES WILLIAM SHEPARD, 
| 


M.A. Witha Prefatory Memoir by the Ven. HENRY E. J. 
THE GLOBE LIBRARY.-New Volume. 


|POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


BEVAN, M.A., Archdeacon of Middlesex. With Portrait, 


crown Svo, 6s. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. ARNOLD. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. ; also limp leather, 5s. net. 
POEMS OLD AND NEW. By Mareanet 
L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
The GLOBE.—‘* The book is full of good work—work that lovers of poetry 


ought not to miss.” 


(A GARDEN OF SHADOWS. By Brun. 
| TINDAL ATKINSON. With 8 Illustrations by BYAM SHAW. Crown 
dvo, 3s. 6d. net. 





|LEXICON TO THE ENGLISH POETICAL 
WORKS OF MILTON. 


By Professor LAURA E. LOCKWOOD, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net. 


MACMILLAN & OO, Ltd. London, 
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NOTABLE & IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Mr. W. L. COURTNEY’S NEW BOOK. 


The Literary Man’s Bible. 


A Selection of Passages from the Old Testament, Historic, 
Poetic, and ogg ee iNustrating Hebrew Literature. 
Arran ,) with Introductory Essays and Annotations, 
by W. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Courtney gives us, with fine discrimination and sure taste, the finest 
literary passages in the Bible. It was a work well worth doing, and it will 
assuredly meet with widespread appreciation. In Mr. Courtney's critical 
iutroduction thousands of educated men and women in England will find a 
luminous résumé of the grand results which Biblical criticism has achieved 
during the last half-century.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*Mr. Courtney has made his selection with admirable wisdom and restraint. 
He has brought to the task scholarship as well-as literary judgment. The 
result is a volume which lovers of literature will read with joy and profit 
—that is the point !—and be glad to keep. The Bible itself actually gains in 
force and value as treated by Mr. Courtney.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“‘Mr. Courtney has performed a useful and much needed work. The 
luminevus and scholarly introduction to this volume defines the position very 
clearly.”—Tribune. 











WOMEN’S WORK FOR THE CHURCH. 


Women of the Church of 
England. 


By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON. 
With 16 Full-page Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


An ideal gift-book for any reader interested in the history of religious 
movements in this country. It is bright, spirited, anecdotal, yet founded 
upon close study and research. It holds a brief for no sect or party, but 
surveys the activity of the Church of England in a broad, impartial spirit 
from Reformation days to ourown. Every educated member of the Church 
will fiud it interesting aud stimulating. 





THE CURE OF CANCER: its Development and Success. 


The’ Conquest of Cancer. 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S. (Edin.) 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. not. 


This book deals with the theory of the nature of Cancer propounded by Dr. John 
Beard in 1902, and the treatment of the disease in accordance with Dr, Bear's 
further announcement in 1904. The author claims as demonstrated the remedial 
value of the new treatment, its absolute safety, its rational basis, and its 
greater or less applicability to allcases. The work embodies a full scientific 
account of the new development, but is designed for the general reader in this 
country, where the pancreatic trextment of Cancer is still practically ignored 
by the medical profession. 





HOWARD PYLE’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The Story of Sir Launcelot 
and his Companions. 


Written and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nct. 

Howard Pyle’s fame as an artist of high reputation in illustrating the classic 
literature of romance and history is world-wile. He has aiready written and 
illustrated two volumes dealing with the famous Knights of the Round Table 
period, and the present volume completes the series, and sets out the story 
in readable form of Galahad, whom the world knoweth to be the flower of all 
chivalry ; a knight altogether without fear or reproach of any kind, yet, withal, 
the most glorious and puissant knight-champion who ever lived. All the 
charm of Howard Pyle's clever pencil is revealed in the volume, and no lover 
of the romantic can fail to be fascivated with this handsome volume. 


NOVELS TO BORROW OR BUY. 


1. Powerful and Striking. | 2. ARemarkable First Novel 


THE HEART’S ASHDOD. 
BANISHMENT. | By AGNES FARLEY. 


By ELLA MACMAHON, “Jane, one character in the hook 


‘that should make it hard to forget. is 











Author of “Jemima,” “The Other | ¢),¢ cleverest study imaginable. Her 
Son,” &e. humour and her forbearance are great ; 
“A very strong, a very human, and | so also is her ultimate triumph. It is 
very beautiful story...... distinguished, | the most rational, amusing, and alto- 
weli-bred, artistic.... packed full of | gether refreshing dénouemeut that 
cuaracter and siucere feeling.” | one is likely to meet in fiction.” 
—Standard, 


—Daily Telegraph. 





3. An Engrossing Tale. 4. Sherlock Holmes Outshone 


THE ELIXIR OF THE THINKING 
LIFE. MACHINE. 


By WILLIAM SATCHELL, By JACQUES FUTRELLE. 

Author of ** The Toll of the Bush.” “The best detective stories we have 

** Readers of Mr..Satchells previous | read for years, ‘Sherlock Holmes’ not 
exhilarating story, ‘The Tol] of the | excepted.’’—Morning “Leader. 
Bush,’ will need wo recommenda-{; ‘Since the Sherlock Holmes idea 
tion to acquire this new novel. Itis ‘ was invented by Voltaire there has 
written in the same excellent style, ; been no more entertaining applicatioa 
and has the same fascinating power of | of it than we find in these admirable 
holding the reader's attention.” | stories. "—Outlook. 








London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Write for a copy of “The Bookshelf,” a@ monthly magazine for all readers and 
writers of books. 
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FIVE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 





BY 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD, 
L 
The 
Religion and Worship 
of 
The Synagogue 
An 
Introduction to the Study of Judaism 
from the New Testament Period 
By 
W. O. E. OESTERLEY, B.D., 
and 


G. H. BOX, M.A. 


In demy $vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 443 + xvi. pp., with 8 Illustra. 
tions, 10s. 6d. net, 


II. 
Lord of the World 
By 

Robert Hugh Benson. 


**Sensational the book is, but it is clever and significant sensa-’ 
tionalism, which makes the book more interesting than anything 
that Father Benson has yet given us,”—DAILY NEWS. 


III. 


The Amen Corner Extra-Illustrated Edition of 


BOSWELL JOHNSON 


1,240 pp., 568 Illustrations, 12 Photogravures. 


Newly Edited by 
Roger Ingpen. 


Fully Indexed. 


In two volumes, crown 4to, cloth, 18s. net; half-morocco, 2ls, net, 
RY. 
Pitman’s Household Law 


A Practical Handbook for the Houscholder. 


By J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. 


Prepared on lines similar to those adopted by the Author in his 
successful work on ‘‘ Mercantile Law.” 


In demy Svo, 5s. net. 
v. 
Pocket Dictionary 
Of the Portuguese and 
English Languages. . 


Expressions of Commerce 
of Sciences and Arts. 


Including Technical 
and Industry, 


By H. MICHAELIS. 
In Two Parts. 
1.—PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH. 1l.—ENGLISH-PORTUGQUESE. 


Both Parts in One Vol. 15s. net. 





London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS Ltd, 
No. 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster: Row, E.C. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON &§ CO”S NEW BOOKS 





“Told with unflagging interest.” Daily Telegraph 


PASSAGES from the 


PAST 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL 


In two handsome volumes, cloth, 24s. net, with 2 Photogravure Frontispieces, numerous Illustrations (many from the Author's 
own Drawings), and several Facsimile Letters from Celebrated Men 


“This is a book which no student of the mid-Victorian epoch can afford to miss There is hardly a 


at statesman, 


hardly a man of letters or artist of the time, whom the author does not scem to have talked with, jotting down some fact, 


serious or gay, some trait of character or typical piece of conversation. 


The book, abounding in fascinating stories of great 


pers.nages, is a valuable exposition of an astonishingly varied career.”—Daily News 





THIS DAY 


Extinct Birds 


By the Hon. WALTER ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


An attempt to write in one volume a short account of those 
birds which have become extinct in historical times—that is, 
within the last six or seven hundred years; to which are 
added a few which still exist but are on the verge of extinction. 
In imperial 4to, half-bound leather, £25 net. With 45 magnifi- 
cent Coloured Plates (embracing 63 subjects) from Paintings 
executed expressly for the Work and other Illustrations 

The Edition is limited to 300 Copies for the British Empire, 
280 of which are for sale, each copy numbered and signed 


THIS DAY 
THE LATEST WORD ON THE MOTOR-CAR 


The Amateur Motorist 


By MAX PEMBERTON 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 
With 68 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs 
“A volume of fascinating interest, not merely to those who 
are motorists, but to those who may become motorists. Every 
page of Mr. Pemberton’s is alive, and the fascination of 
motoring is made strikingly real, even to those who know 
little about it.”—Daily Mail 





“= 


By the Author of “The Silken East” 


Mandalay 


And other Cities of Burma 
By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 
In one handsome volume, 400 pages, cloth, richly gilt and gilt 
top, 21s. net. With 8 Coloured Plates and about 200 other 
Illustrations ; the whole printed on fine art paper 
“A book of much fascination.’’"—Daily News 





THIS DAY 


The House of Howard 


By the late GERALD BRENAN 
and 
E. PHILLIPS STATHAM 

In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 2 Photo- 
gravure F'rontispieces, and 32 Portraits and Dllustrations on 
art paper 

“The book may be highly praised both for its composition 
and production.”—Pull Mall Gazette 





Clubs and Clubmen 


By 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. not 
“There is no space to refer to a twentieth part of the good 
stories and anecdotes contained in this volume. For clubs, 


both old and new, Major Griffiths is a learned and fascinating 
guide."—Globe 





Napoleon 


By Dr. MAX LENZ 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With about 50 Portraits 
and other Illustrations, printed on Art Paper, also with Maps 


and Facsimiles of Autographs 

“ Dr. Lenz writes throughout in the spirit of a scientific enquirer anxious, 
above all, to get at the facts both of history and of human character. He 
does not pause to consider historical tendencies apart from the happenings 
in his hero’s career. These he recounts with praiseworthy precisiou and 
fidelity. The story, rapid, interesting, nervous, is freely illustrated, and it 
is 80 well rendered into Eugiish that one can read it without ever being 
reminded that it was first written in another tonzue.”—Scotsman 





A fst EDITION OF 5,009 COPIES 


In Wildest Africa 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. Printed through- 
out on the finest English Art Paper. With about 300 Illus- 
trations direct from the Author’s Flashlight and other 
Photographs 

“His book eclipses in interest, as well as in importance, his 
well-known work, ‘ With Flashlight and Rifle,’ which at the 
time it was published we declared to be the greatest triumph 
in photography of wild animals ever achieved.”—Outlook 

“or 


Wild Life Stories 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 
In cloth, gilt, 6s. With Illustrations 


“Mr. Bensusan makes creatures of our English Wild tell 
their life stories. There are vigour, excitement, truth in the 
telling. A highly informative Natural History in the guise of 
delightful autobiography. Such books as this are very welcome 
reading when so many attempts at animal biography convey 
altogether inaccurate impressions of the living truth.” 

—Daily Express 








3 
2nd EDITION AT PRESS 
Raoul 


Gentleman of Fortune 
By H. C. BAILEY 


“This very stirring, engrossing, and 
picturesque story.”—The World 





i 


NEW 6/- 
The Strayings 
of Sandy 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS 


“It is the best novel of the writer's that we 
have read. Fall of high spirits and humour, 
something which is much more than the 
ordinary rollicking sporting story."—Spectator 





NOVELS 


Fanuela 
By G. B. BURGIN 


“Mr. Burgin has reached a high level 
of excellence with ‘Fanuela.’ He has 
told an imaginative tale delightfully. It 
is fresh, fanciful, and arresting. The 
characters are all well drawn. Jerry 
and Abner are gems.”—Daily Chronicle 








London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 


36 Paternoster Row. 
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AN IMMORTAL LOVE-STORY. 


“Every admirer of the music of Robert 
Schumann, and every man or woman 
who has come in any way under the 
spell of his lovable personality, should 
secure without delay this delightful 
volume of ‘ Letters’ selected and edited 
by Dr. Karl Storck, translated by Miss 
Hannah Bryant into an English that 
reads as easily and as vividly as the 
original German, and offered in a hand- 
some format, with admirable portraits 
of Robert and his Clara, by the Publisher, 
Mr. John Murray, 9s. net. Most musicians 
know something of Schumann’s love- 
story, of his long and patient fidelity, of 
the devotion of the girl who afterwards 
became his wife, and of the tragedy which 
closed the all too few years of one of the 
happiest of marriages. There is nothing 
in fiction to equal it in beauty or in poig- 
nancy, It all comes back as we read the 
pages of this fascinating book—a book 
to be grateful for, a book that will be 
loved.”—The PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





ANNALS OF AN ETON HOUSE. 
By Major GAMBIER PARRY, Author of “The Life of 
Reynell Taylor,” “‘Day Dreams,” &c. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, lis. net, 


FOURTEEN YEARS IN PARLIAMENT, 
1892 to 1906. By A. S. T. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, 
formerly M.P. for the Tonbridge Division of Kent. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


Shown by Selected Speeches and Despatches, with Intro- 
ductions and Explanatory Notes. By H. E. EGERTON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Beit Professor of Colonial 
History at Oxford; and W. L. GRAN’, M.A., Beit Assistant 
Lecturer in Colonial History at Oxford. With Maps, demy 8vo, 
Os. net. 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF 
JOSEPH WIGGINS, F.R.G.S. 


Modern Discoveries of the Kara Sea Route to Siberia, 


By HENRY JOHNSON. With Map and Illustrations, | 


demy 8vo, lis. net. 


STUDIES IN VENETIAN HISTORY. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 18s. net. 


THE IVORY GOD, 


And other Stories. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of 
“Daniel Quayne,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY AND 


THE OLD RELIGION. 


By CHARLES GORE, D.C.L., D.D., Bishop of Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








nna 
Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Ligy 
SECOND IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD: 


The Story of a Dog and his Master, 
By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 


With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL, 
Large crown 8vo, 63. net. 













“ The first thing to be said about Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s 
story is that all good parents and uncles and other 
friends of little folk would be well adviseq to 
purchase copies of ‘Jock of the Bushveld’ at once. 

It is one of the most delightful story-books of ths 
day.’’—STANDARD. 


MARGINAL NOTES sy LORD MACAULAY 


Selected and Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” 
8vo, 2s. net. 



















This is a selection Srom the many notes which Lord Macaulay 
made in the margins of even his nwst trivial books, as well ag in 
those of the highest rank,—from Miss Anna S:ward's Letters, to 
the masterpieces of Cicero and Shakspeare, 













NEWFOUNDLAND AN ITS 
UNTRODDEN WAYS. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With 2 Maps, 6 Coloured Plates, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 115 
other Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs, 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


This volume is a hunter's book, dealing mainly with the natural his‘ory and 
the chase of the wild animals and birds of Newfoundland, but in addition to 
this Mr. Millais has endeavoured to set forth all that goes to make up the 
daily life of the people of that Island and the Micmac Indians, 



















Prospectus sent on application. 


A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
NATHANIEL WHETHAM, a forgotten Soldier of the Civil War, 
By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM and WILLIAM CECIL 
DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Maps, Facsimile Letters, &c., 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

(On Wednesday nezt. 


SIR GEORGE SMART, LEAVES FROM 
THE JOURNALS OF. Edited by H. BERTRAM COX and C. L. E, 
COX. With Portrait and Facsimile of a Canon by Beethoven, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
net. [On Wednesday nert, 
." Sir George Smart was Organist of the Chapel Royal, St. 

James's Palace, during the reigns of George 1II., George IV, 

William IV., and Victoria, and was organist at the Coronations of 

the three last Suvereigns. 

THE CHURCH AND MODERN MEN, 

” 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of ‘* An Agnostic’s Progress. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On Wednesday neat. 


NEW FICTION, 


New Novel by the Author of “My New Curate.” 


LISHEEN. 
By the Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**It will be found of engrossing interest. Canon Sheehan's scholarly style 
adds to the distinction of a novel which is greatly above the average both is 
conception ard execution.’’—Scotsman, 


By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of “ Miss Badsworth.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

‘*Mr. Eyre Hussey has shown a talent for linking an excellent story tos 
vivid atmosphere of rural sport and manners .....This is the very novel fors 
country house—or should we say for a town study ?—where Mr. Hussey's 
graphic pen will set all sorts of memories stirring.”"—Evening Standard. 


































































Price per Volume: 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 
| LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
| TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
| BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE 
With other Poems. By ANDREW LANG. 
} Mr. Langq’s “ Ballads and Lurics of Old France" was first 
| published in 1871, and has been out of print for many years. 


THE WRONG BOX. 
By R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Me. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


POP SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOOSCOOCOOS 


A GREAT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


wilh be Ready on Tuesday Next, November 19th, at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries. 


FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE 
By BOYD ALEXANDER, 


Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 








With 250 Illustrations and Maps, large medium 8vo, 36s. net. 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

ACROSS PERSIA. By E. Crawsnay Wittians. NEW NOVELS. 
With-numerous Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 

(ering tee Valuable coutrivution to the sum of our kuowkedge of | PAE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 
; A wise and very amusing story dealing with the 


Persia. 


Tribune. —** Mr. Williams is a very pleasing companion in Persia.” Femininist movement by Mr. RONALD MACDONALD. 
MEXICO of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. | wok Lp.—“‘It would not be easy to name a rival to the entirel 


a a ee SRee 73 sa ) retin See admirable example of the writer’s talent, which now appeals wit 
By Precoy F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. With over 100 Ilustration complete a propos to public favour by a captivating combination 


and Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. of wit, wisdom, good feeling, good taste, and a truly diverting 
Morning Post.—‘“‘It has the great merit of being at the same time com style. 
prehensive and entertaining; it is admirably arranged and beautifully ACADEMY.—‘* Extremely clever and well written.” 
illnstrated.”’ - 


Mr. Cgiozza-Moner, M.P., in the Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Martin's book is a . 
welcome one, aud he has done his work so thoroughly that his pages may Ane by THE DESERT VENTURE. 
» commetded to all students of world development.” a 
~oe une.—"* The present volumes, apart from their general interest, raise | FRANK SAVILE. THE DESERT VENTURE. 
ous questions of very direct importance to us.” E . 
a ee OUTLOOK.—* Mr. Frank Savile writes with a fine romantic touch, 
RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN CHINA: an / andseemsto yaew big ground. ge has a Serer pea and a humorous 
‘ os ; >. >... | Observation of life. * The Desert Venture’ is full of good writing.” 
. 3 ‘ Jevelopment. <i 4 ENT. > P 
— of nag “gen and Development. By P. H. Kext WORLD.—**If Mr. Frank Savile’s style is to some extent modelled 
With Maps, 12s. 6d. net. on that of Merriman, this is no fault, but a virtue. considering the 
Nation.—“' Mr. Kent may be warmly congratulated on having produced the | model. And the reading world will find that it may safely welcome 
standard authority on a subject of immense commercial und fivancial | such work as this on its own account—as it assuredly will. The 
interest.” story is thrilling from the outset. 


EconomisL “| We have said enough to show that Mr. Kent's work is a 
standard authority which will be consulted by all who have invested, or _ Ss T V 
propose to invest, money in Chinesé railways.” HI FIR LEA E. The New Novel by 


“ula ~ HIS FIRST LEAVE, & Aten Harker. 


An English Version of “ Mes Origines.” , 
** This tale of yours, of love and stren¢cth and beauty, 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. Rendered into *His First Leave’ (Arnold), is if I must guess, 











English by CoNSTANCE MavuD. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, A man's for love of truth and sense of duty, 
a A woman's for its charm and tenderness.’ 
12s, 6d. net. Tuite tention Bitivan 
Athenzum.—‘* Admirably translated.” ————- — — . aa. 
British Weekly.—** Among all the delightful books of the new season there is A Lurid Picture of Russia To-day. 
none that excels the Memoirs of Mistral. It is, perhaps, the most purely > . : 
joyous, moving, and charming work that France has given us for « long time.” OUT OF CHAOS. A I ersonal St ry ol the Revolu- 
Daily Telegvaph.—* The translator has succeeded in a difficult task, render. | tion in Russia. By Prince MICHAEL TRUBETZKOI. Cloth, és 
ing a remarkably interesting work in a strikingly attractive manner.” Athenzum.—“The story becomes all the more vivid for an intenesie 
Prof. Elton’s New Book. personal treatment, in which mistakes and even follies are not concealed.” ~ 
y Outver Eton, M.: sia , 
ae mee Bg pre P| Univ raity of I iv aoe MY ROCK GARDEN. By Recivatp Farrer. 
~ 4 8 4 1 ure tae 38 4 3 Ol. - 2. . ee 4 
eee © “ rant denies ‘ 7 — With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





arge crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ m3 
L rg pa “ig : . =" > . Standard. —“‘ A fascinating art work on gardening. 

Outlook.—“* Mr. Elton's studies are full of enlightenment and keen pleasure Daily News.—* By the lover of gardens the book will be found a mine of 
for those who read great books.” ~ 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* Professor Elton is one of the best-informed, most philo- 


sophical, and most readable of our present-day critics. He possesses the rare | THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With refer- 
l 


useful fucts. 


faculty of seizing the essential, and of imparting to his studies an intellectua : A : 
‘ al, 1 fim] g a ore «6 Ne 4 e Fis Seot ’ 
continuity and completeness which ruise them far above the function of mere | ence more <¢ —y < the Fish a : tland By W. L. 
commentaries.” | CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS; | ee eee ol the nek 
| Field “We heartily commend the volume to all those who follow the 


a History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated f rtunes of the salmon with the zest which his noble attributes ard mysterious 
from the French of HeNriI De TOURVILLE by M. G. LOCH. | habits so keenly provoke.’ 


Demy Svo, 12s. 64, net. /AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. 





Birmingham Post.—‘* This is one of those rare boeks that make a sure and | , > =a > ; um 
unforgettable contribution to a reader's equipment. The book is remarkable By W. B. DRt MMOND, M.B., Author of The Child: his 
for its scope and range of thought. the musterly boldness of ite generalisa Nature and Nurture, Crown Svo, 6s. net 
tions, its power of epitomising epochs in listory, its logic, its orderly arrange- .—** May well be recommended to the notice of parents.” 
ment of ideas, its lucidity, its power to enchain the attention.” [ Manches a lian.—** He writes not only with the fuluess o f knowle lge 


1¢ who has studied every aspect of child life, but he has also charw 


THE MYSTERY OF MARIA STELLA, | *is:i¢ ssi the ability to make clear his meaning (0 his readers. It is a buos 
LADY NEWBOROUGH. by Sir Rauen Payne- | Which will long remain a standard work on the subject. 
A New 8oo0k of Verse by the Author of “‘ Ruthiess Rhymes 





GALLWEY, Bart. Demy 8vo, with many I] lustrations, 7s. id. net. | . 
Evening Standard.—* A romantic story, for the truth of which Sir Ralph for eareese wemes.”” 
argues well. Whether one is convinced or not, the book isentertaining.” FAMILIAR FACES. By HARRY (FRAHAM, 
Daily Mail.—* Altogether a very strange story. Medium 8vo, with 16 Llustrations by GEORGE Moxrow, 
A Charming Sook for Boys and Girls. | 3s. 6d. net. 
THE GOLDEN PORCH: a Book of. Greck |, Puiy Chrinicie «Wo aro in the company of & man who really 
“a " . udicrous side of life; a man who isa ¢ une m rist & Inman 
Fairy Tales. By W. M. L, Hurcuinson. With Illustrations, | jocause he eujoys life, and almost contrives to make you enj y it too. Mr, 
crown Syvo, 5s. ' Graham is a godseud, a treasure trove, a messenger from Olympus,” 





MAGNIFICENT NEW ART VOLUME. 


A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. By Helleu. 


HELLEU. With latroluction by FREDERICK WEDMORE,. Crown 





Containing first-rate Reproductions of 24 Portraits from Original Etchings by PAUL 
folio (20 in, by 15 in 
ittempt to ie the work of this cifte] and popular artist in a form which brings 


‘ ° . . 
e” This choice selection of portraits of fair women represents the first 
it within the reach of people of moderate weavs. No oue who sees the reproductions « leny that they have retaiued the delicacy and charm of the originals, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 





NEW VOLUME BY SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. . 


READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT.—With 16 Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. a.conan povte 


*.* A series of chats about books. A young man whose mind is 
still plastic may catch the love of books from it and find it to be 
some guide in his reading. Its range is very broad, for there is 


no branch of literature which is not discussed. 

not pedantic, but companionable and human, leading i tt 5 
and not forcing it. The man who desires to start a little book 
collection of his own might find it his best guide, 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6S. 
WITH 28 ILLUSTRATIONS by E. T. REED. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of “ Peter's Mother,” “Deborah of Tod's,” &c. 


*.* The adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Chubb and their eleven 
children dea! with their inheritance of a fortune and their 
endeavours to visit the poor and entertain the rich, &e., with the 
very best intentions and the most laughable results. 


NEW VOLUME BY A. C. BENSON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE ALTAR FIRE *: 


By A. C. BENSON. 


The Wox.p says: “Incomparably the finest thing that its author has given ng," 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 11th Impression, 7s. 6d. net, 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. llth Impression, 7s. 6d. net, 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. 2nd Impression, 7s. 6d. not, 


Large 
post 8vo, 





‘ READY TO-DAY. 
THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 
THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


SIXTH AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED EDITION. Including 
Dr. Fitchett’s Articles entitled ‘‘Among the Mutiny Cities,” recently 
ublished in the Cornhill Magazine, and a “Diary of the Siege of 
icknow,” by an Officer's Wife. By W. H. FITCHETT, 
B.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won the Empire,” dc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW AND VERY GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


MODERN GERMANY: 


Her Political and Economic Probiems, her Policy, 
and Domestic, her Ambitions, and the 
Success. by J. ELLIS BARKER. 
The Damty Mai says:—‘‘An invaluable repertory of facts concerning 
the policy, armaments, industries, and commerce of the great rival a 
England in Europe, and should be in every library.” 


Forei 
Causes of nd 


--__ 





READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT.—With 32 Page Illustrations, 
small demy 8vo, 7% 6d. net. 


NATURE’S MOODS AND TENSES. 
By a G@ HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Creatures of Circum- 
stance,”’ &c. 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY VALLEY 


with Pen and Pencil. 
By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) With 24 Full-page Illus- 
trations in Colour, demy 8vo, 16s. net. (Nov. 26th. 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B.: aMemoir. 
By His Wife. With 8 Photogravure Portraits, large vo, 10s. 08. not 
[In November, 
KING EDWARD VI.; an Appreciation. 
Attempted by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
With 16 Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7s 6d. net. 
The STANDARD says:—‘‘Sir Clements Markham gives a complete and 
charming history of the reign of King Edward VI. His book is not only 
extraordinarily interesting—it moves and inspires.” 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. 
By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, Author of ‘“ Makers of Modern 
History.” With a Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The ATHENZUM says :—“ Mr. Edward Cadogan dedicates to his mother, the 
late Lady Cadogan, a book of which that distinguished woman would have 
beer proud.” 

THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, and an 

Englishwoman in India 200 Years Ago. 
By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH. With a Frontispiece and May, large 
post 8vo, 6s. net. 

The OvTLoox says:—‘‘ Mrs. Gyfford’s experiences form only one of many 
exciting, not to say romantic, episodes which are recounted by Colonel 
Biddulph in his exceptionally interesting book.” 


HUMAN JUSTICE FOR THOSE AT THE 
BOTTOM. An Appca! to Those at the Top. 
By C. GC. COTTERILL. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. [In November. 


SPRING IN LONDON : a Poem on the Nature of 


Things. By E. A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. [Nov. 20th. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING, 
By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of “Spring in 
a Shropshire Abbey.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 5s. met. [Shortly 
Rhymes and 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: aw he 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, Author of ‘‘The Hawarden Horace,” &¢, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. (In November, 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES. 


By the Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON. With 4 Portraits in Phot: 
and 12 Half-tone Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. (Shortly. 


JOHN HARVARD AND HIS TIMES. 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY, Author of “Literary By-Paths of Old 
England,” &. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, qown Oro, 7s. 6d. net 
[In November, 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE & SUGGESTIVE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW EDITION, with an 
Introduction by HORATIO F. BROWN, Large crown 8vo, 7 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. REVISED AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, with 16 Illustrations, 
large post 8vo, 6s. [ November 26th, 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “DISCOVERY.” 
By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 
Illustrations, and Map, large post 8vo, 10s. net. 

Sir A. Conan Dove, in “ Through the Magic Door,” says :—“ Written in 
plain sailor fashion, with no attempt at over statement or colour, it none the 
less (or perhaps all the more) leaves a deep impressiou upou the mind,” 

‘ e Gapies of the Library Edition in 2 vols. royal 8vo, ¢2s. net, are still to 

e had. 











SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘* Rose of the World,” “ Young April,” “ French Nan,” &e. 
The Darty CuronicLe says:—‘ Exciting, teuse, most dramatic...... A book 
for dull weather is this, for there is not a dull page in it. 


HER LADYSHIP. By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Honourable Molly,” “ The Story of Bawn,” *‘ The Dear 
rish Girl,” &. 
The Wortp says :—‘‘ A very cleverand amusing version of the ever charming 
story ‘ Love the Leveller.’ ” 





| 





LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman ot France,” “ Count Hannibal,” ‘ Chippinge,” &. 
The British WEEKLY says :—* Every one of these short tales contains the 
substance of a novel. We heartily commend the book to Mr. Weymans 
innumerable admirers.” 


THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM. 


Second) By G. F. BRADBY, [Iimpression. 
Author of “The Marquis’s Eye,” ‘‘ Dick: a Story without a Plot,” &. 
The Darty TeLecraru says:—‘‘ Mr. Bradby has written a masterpiece of 
fun on the highest level.”’ 








THE BROKEN ROAD. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of ‘‘The Four Feathers,” “ Miranda of the Balcony,” “The Truants,” &c. 


The DAILY EXPRESS says:—** Very vivid, very powerful, and 
admirably written ..A moving human novel, which will add even 
to Mr. Mason's reputation.” 





The TRIBUNE says :—‘* Mr. Mason’s new story deals with a problem 
of very real and grave difficulty to those who control the estinies 
of the Indian Empire .....The book is of most absorbing interest. 


*.* Messrs. Smith, Elder § Cv. will be happy to send an Illustrated ‘Catalogue of their Books suitable Sor Presents post-free on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER 


and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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